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Tiii THE PREFACE.. 

healthy whatever their opilrions be about 
them. In the fame manner our moral adlions 
and affeAions may be in good order, whed 
our opinions are quite wrong about them* 
True opinions however, about both, may en-^ 
able us to improve our natural powers, and 
to rectify accidental diforders incident unto 
them. And true fpeculations on thefe fubje£ts 
muft certainly be attended with as much plea-t 
fure as any other parts of human knowledge. 
It may perhaps feem firange, that when in 
this treatife virtue is fuppofed difinterefted ; 

i,,_^ ^ __ i.j«ii«i -II PHUT nil I I "* fj"^ ""^' tm 

jtt fo much painS 15 taKeST'Bya comparifon of 
our feveral pleafures, to prove the pleafures 
of virtue to be the greateft we are capable of, 
and that confequently it is ourtrueftihtereuta 
be virtuous. But let it be remembered here, 
that though there can be no motives or argu- 
ments fuggefted which can dire£tly raife any 
ultimate defire, fuch as that of our own hapf 
pinefs, or public affeftions (as we attempt to 
prove in Treatife IV;) yet if both are natural 
difpofition$ of our minds, and nothing can 
flop the operation of public affections but 
fome felfifh intereft, the only way to give public 
affections their full force, and to make them 
prevalent in our lives, muft be to remove thefe 
qpinigns of oppoiite interefts, and to ihew ^ 
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fuperior intereft on their fide. If thefe confi- 
derations be juft and fufficiently attended to, a 
natural difpofition can fcarce fail to exert it-* 
felf to the full. 

In this Eflay on the Paffions, the proofs and 
illuftrations of this point, that we have a mo* 
ral fc nfe. and a fcnfe o f honour, by which wo 
difcern an immediate good in virtue and ho- 
nmir noi; rpfpryi^H to any fu rther enjoymcrit, 
are not m uch infifted on fince they are already 
laid down in the jfnqujfxlHEam 
Evil, in the firft and fifth fedtions. Would 
men reflect upon what they feel in themfelves^ 
all proofs of fuch matters would be needlefs. 

Some ftrange love of fimplictty in the ftruc- 
ture of human nature, or attachment to fome 
favourite hypothefis, has engaged many wri- 
ters to pafs over a great many finiple percepti-* 
onSy which we may find in ourfelves. We 
have got the number five fixed for our exter- 
nal fenfes, though a larger number might per* 
haps as eafily be defended. We have multi- 
tudes of perceptions which have no relation to 
any external fenfation ; if by it we mean per* 
ceptions immediately occafioned by motions or 
impreffions made on our bodies^ (uch as the 
ideas of number, duration, proportion, vir- 
tue, vice, pleafures of honour, of congratula* 
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X THE PREFACE. 

lion ; the pains of remorfe, fhame, fymptthy, 
and many othcrt It were to he wilhed, that 
thofe who are at fuch pains to prove a beloved 
maxim, that ' all ideas arife from fenfation 
^ and reflection/ had fo explained themfelvcs, 
that none ihouLd take their meaning to be, 
r that all our ideas are either external fenfations» 
j or reflex a&s upon external fenfations a or if 
by refiedlion they mean an inward power oS 
perception, as Mr. Locke declares exprefsty, 
calling it Internal fenfation, that they had as 
carefully examined into the feveral kind^ of 
internal perceptions, as they have done into 
the external fenfations i that we might havo. 
ieen whether the fprmer be not as natural and 
neccifary and ultimate, without reference to 
any other, as the latter. Had they In like 
manner conlidered our affcAiong without a 
previous notion, that they were all from felf'? 
love, they might have felt an ultimate defiro 
of the happinefs of others as eafily conceivi 
able, and as certainly implanted in the human 
hreaft, chough perhaps not fo ftrong as felf^ 
love. 

The author hopes this imperfect Eflay will 

be favourably received, till fome perfon of 

! greate;r abilities and leifure apply himfelf to x 

' giiOre ftrid: phili^ophical enquiry into the ysL% 
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rloiss natural principles or natural difpofiti* [ 
ODS of mankind ( from which perhaps a mora . J 
exaA theory of morals may be formed, thaq 
any which has yet appeared ; and hopes thai 
this attempt, to ihew the fair fide of the hu» 
man temper, may be of fome little ufe towards 
this great end. 

The author takes nothing in bad part from 
any of his adverfari^s, except that outcry 
which one or two of them made againft thefo 
principles as oppofite to Chriftianity, though 
it be fo w^ll known that they have been and aro 
cfpoufipd by many of the moft x^alous Chriftiv 
ans. There are anfwers interi^rfed in th^ 
later editions to thefe objeftions, to avoid the 
difagreeable work of replying or remarking, 
in which one is not generally upoq his guard 
fufficiently to avoid cavils and o£fcnfive ^x<» 
preffions. 

The laft Treatife had never feen the lights 
had not fame wprthy gentlemen miftaken fome 
things about the moral fenfe alledged to be in 
mankind : their objeAions gave opportunity 
of £u*ther in<|uiry intp the feveral fchemcs oft 
accounting for our moral vi^^t which fome^ 
apprehend tp be wholly different from, gn^ 
independent on, that fepfe which the authoi^ 
i^ltempts to eftablifli ia Treaty IV. TM foU 
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lowing papers attempt to ihew, that all theicj 
fchemes muft neceffarily pre-fuppofe this mo- 
ral fepfe, and be refolved into it : nor does the 
author endeavour to over-turn them, or re- 
preient them as unneceffary fuperftrudhires 
upon the foundation of a moral fenfe ; though 
what he has fuggeftcd will probably fhcw a 
confiderable confufibn in fome of the terms 
much u&d on thefe fubjeAs. . One may eafily 
fee, from the great variety of terms^ and di- 
yerfity of fchemes invented, that all men feel 
Something in their own hearts recommending 
p virtue, which yet it is difficult to explain^ This 
' difficulty probably arifes from our previous 
liotions of a fmall number offejafes, fo that 
we are unwilling to have recourfe in our the- 

1 cries to any more ; and rather flrain out fome 
explication of moral ideas, with relation to 
fome of the natural powers of perception uni- 
verialiy acknowledged. The like difficulty at- 
tends fdveral other perceptions, to the recepti^ 
on of which philofophers have not generally 
affigned their dif^indt fenfes ; fuch as natural 
beauty, harmony, the perfeftion of poetry, 
Architeflure, deiigning, and fuch like affairs 
of geniu9» taile, or fancy: the explications or 
theories on thefe fubje£ts are in like manner 
iijli of confuiioa and metaphor. 
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To define viciue by agtecablenefs to this 
mDral fenfe, or defcribing it to be kind affe£ti- 
005 may appear perhaps too uncertain ; con<« 

often depraved by cuftom, habits, falfe opini* 
ons, company : and that fome particular kind 
paffions toward fome perfons are really perni*| 
ciouSy and attended with very unkind afie£ti*| 
ens toward others, or at leaft with a negleft 
of their interefts. We muft therefore only af* 
fcrt in general, that * every one calls that tem*' 
per, or thoie anions virtuous, which arc ap- 
proved by his own fenfe ;' and withal, that 
abftraAing from particular habits or preju- 
dices, that temper which deiires, and thofo 
aAions which are intended to procure the 
greateft moment of good toward the mbft 
extenfive fyftem to which our power caa 
reach, is approved as the higheft virtue ; 
and that the univerfal calm good-will or be- 
nevolence, where it is the leading affeftion 
of the foul, fo as to limit or reftrain all other 
affefUons, appetites, or paffions, is the tem- 
per which we efteem in the higheft degree, 
according to the natural conftitution of ouf 
foul : and withal, that we in a lower degree 
approve every particular kind afFeftion 01^ 
paffion^ which is not inconiiftent with thefc 
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THE NATURE AND CONDUCT S. i. 

Art. I. " Objects, ^dtions, or events obtain the 
name of good, or evil, according as they are the 
" caufes, or occafions, mediately, or immediateiy, of 
** a grateful, or ungrateful perctpnon to fome fenfitive 
** nature." To underftand therefore the feveral kinds 
of good, or evil, we muft apprehend the feveral powers 
of perception or fenfes natural to us. 

It is by fome power of perception, or fenfe, that we 
firft receive the ideas of thefe objedls we are conver- 
fant with, or by fome retifoning upon thefe perceived 
objects of fenfe. By fenfation we not only receive the 
image or reprefentation, but fome feelings of pleafure 
or pain ; nay fomedmes the fole perception is that of 
pleafure or pain, as in fmells, and the feelings of hun- 
ger and thirft. The pleafurei or pains perceived, are 
^' fometimes flmple, without any other previous idea, or 
atiy image, or other concomitant ideas, fave tbofe of 
duration or time, which accompanies every perception, 
whether of fenfe, or inward confcioufnefs. Other plea- 
fures arife only upon foQie previous idea, or image, or 
afiemblage, or comparifon of ideas. Thefe pleafures 
prcfuppoling previous ideas, were called perceptions of 
an internal fenfe, in a former treatife *. Thtts regularity 
and uniformity in figures, are no lefs grateful than 
tafles, or fmells ; the harmony of notes, is n[K)re grate^ 
ful than fimple founds f . In like manner, affedions, 

• Inquiry into Beauty. 

•\i It is not cafy to divide diftindly ovr feveral fcnfiitbn* 
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tempeit, feDtimentt, or afHons» refledlcd upon in oor* 
felves, or obienrcd in others, are the conftant oocafions 
of agreeable or difagreeable perceptions^ which we call 
i4Ppi«fcatton» or difl^. Theft moral perceptions arife 
in us at neceflanly aa an^f other feiifatioDi ; nor caa we 
alter, or flop them, while our prerioat opiDioii or ap- 
prehenfioa of the aft^oa, temper, or iate&tioa of the 

iaCo«h(lBf • The dttifiaii of «ur estennl ftn^ into tbe ira 
commpn clafles, feems very imperfect. Some fenfations, re- 
ceived without any previous idea, can either be reduced to none 
of them, fuch at the fenfationt of hunger, tfairft, wcarmefs, 
ficknefs ; or i£ we reioee them to the fen^ of fecliBg, they are 
perceptions as di&rent fipom the other ideas «£ tooch, fnch as 
ooU, heat, hardnefi, foftntft, as the ideas of tade or fmeU. 
Others have hinted at an eiteraal fcaft dificrent from ail of 
tfaefe. The foUowiog general aecocmt may poffiUy he vfefU* 
(i.) That certain notions raiAd in our bodies are by a fp»f* 
rat law conilituCoi the occaikni of perceptions in the mind. 
(».) Tbcfe perceptions never cone entirely alonet hot faav* 
ibne other perception joined with them. Thus every fen£i«> 
tion is acoonpanied wkh the idea of doration, and yet dnraiieia 
is not a ienfibie idea, fineeit aho aecompaoies ideas of saternnl 
conrcioafnefs or reflection : ib the idea of namber may aceom<- 
pany any icnlibie ideas, and yet may aUb accompany any otlicr 
ideas, as well as eatomal ienfatioos. Bmtes, when fevcral eh» 
jc^ are before then, have probably all the proper ideas of 
fight which w« have, withoot the idea of number. ().) Sen*, 
ideas are fomd accompanying the moft different fen/atioos, 
which yet are not to be perceived ieparatcly from ibme ieniible 
qoaiity; inch are extvnfion, figure, motion, and icO, wfakh 
accompany the ideas of fight, or colours, and. yet may he par* 

A 2 






4 THE NATURE AND CONDUCT S. x. 

agent continues the fame ; any more than we can 
make the tafle of wormwood fweet, or that of honey 
bitter. 

If we may call " every determination of our minds 
to receive ideas independently on bur will^ and to 
have perce|>tions of pleafure and pain, a Senfe," we 
fhall find many other fenfes befide thofe commonly ex- 
plained. Though it is not eafy to aifign accurate divi- 
fions on fuch fubjeds, yet we may reduce them to the 



ceived witbolit them, as lb the ideas oT touch, at leaft if we 
move oor organs along the parts of the body touched. F.z- 
tenfion, figure, motion, or reft fcem therefore to be more pro- 
perly called ideas accompanying the feniatioos of fight iHd 
touch, than the fcnlations of either of thefe fenfes ; fioce they 
cad be received fometimes without the ideas of colour, and 
Sometimes without tbofe of touching, though never without 
the one or the other. The perceptions which are purely fen- 
fible, received each fay its proper icnfe, arc taftes^ fmells, to- 
lours, found, cold, heats, &c. The univerfal concomiriat ideas 
which may attend any idea whatfoever, are duration, and num- 
ber. The ideas which accompany the mod different fcnfations, 
are extenfion, figure, motion, reft Thefe all arife without 
any previous ideas afiembled, or compared : the concomhant 
ideas are reputed images of fometbing external. 

From all thefe we may juftiy diftinguiflk '* thofe pleafures 
** perceived upon the previous reception and compariibn of 
«t various fenfible perceptions, with their concomitant ideas, 
** or intellectual ideas, when we find nniformityj or re(em- 
«* blance among them." Thefe are BScant by the pcrceptton 
of the interttal fenfe. 
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following clailes, leaving it to others to arrange them 
as they think convenient. A little refledlion will (hew 
that there are fuch nataral powers in the human mind, 
in whatever order we place them. In the ift clafs are 
the External Senfes, univerfally known. In the 2d, 
the Pleafant Perceptions ari(ing from regular, harmo* 
nious, uniform obje^ ; as alfo from grandeur and no- 
velty. Thefe we may call, after Mr. Addifon, the 
pleafures of the imagination ; or we may call the power 
of receiving them, an internal fcnfe. Whoever dif- 
likes this name may fubflitute another. 3. The next 
daft of perceptions we may call a Public Senfe, viz. 
our determination to be pleafed with the happinefs 
of others, apd to be uneafy at their mifery." This 
is found in fbme degree in all men, and was fbmetimes 
called Koircron/uoinjyii, or Senfus Communis by fome 
of the antients. This inward pain of compailion can- 
not be called a fenfation of (ight. It folely arifes from 
an opiiiion of mifery felt by another, and not immedi- 
ately from a viGWc form. The fame form prefcnted to 
the eye by the exadbeft painting, or the ad)ion of a 
player, gives no pain to thofe who remember that 
there is no mifery felt. When men by imagination 
conceive real pain felt by an a(5lor, without recoiled- 
ing that it is merely feigned, or when they think of 
the real flory reprefented, then, as there is a confufed 
opinion of real mifery, there is alfp pain in compaiKon. 
4« The fourth clafs we may call the Moral Senfe, by 

A3 



6 THE NATUHE AND CONDUCT S. t. 

which *' wc perceive virtue or vice, in ourfelveSy ot* 
** others.** This is pkinly diftin^ from the former 
c}ais of perceptions, fince many are (Irongly afFedied 
with the fortQDes of others, who feldom refiedk upon 
vlrtae or vice, in themfelves, or others, as an objed : 
as we may find in natural afTedtioa, compal&m, friend-" 
ifaip, or even general benevolence to mankind, which 
conned onr happinefs or pleafure with that of others^ 
«ven when we are not refleding upon our own temper, 
nor delighted with the perception of our own virtue* 
5. The fifth dafs is a Senfe of Honour, which makes 
the approbation, or gratitude of others, for any good 
4dionft we have done, the necefiary occafion of plea-' 
fure ; and their diflike, condemnation, or refeotment 
of injuries done by us, the occafion of that uneafy 
fenfation called fhame, even when we fear no farther 
evil from them, 

' There are perhaps other perceptions diftindt from 
all thefe daffes, fuch as fome ideas " of decency, dig* 
** nity, fuitablenefs to human nature in certam anions 
*' and circumftances ; and of indecency, meannefs, 
*' and unworthinefs, in the contrary aiftions or drcnm- 
^' ftances, even without any conception of moral good, 
** or evil." ' Thus the pleafures of fight, and hearing, 
are more efteemed than thofe of tafte or touch : the 
purfuits of the pleafures of the imagination, are more 
approved than thofe of fimple external fenfations. Pl»* 
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to makes one of his dialogifts * account for this difTe- 
reoce from a condant opinion of innocence in this fort 
of pleafures, which would reduce this perception t^ 
the moral fenfe. Others may imagine that the diffe- 
rence is not owing to any fuch reflection upon their in^ 
nocence, but that there is a different fort of percepti* 
ons kk iheie cafes» to be reckoned another clafs of fen- 

f^tiOQS. 

II. De SIRE s arife in our mind, from ^ I/^e (/ivt-» 
the frame of our nature, upon appre- Jion of our 
henfioD of good or evil in objedls, a6ti- dejires. 
Ons, OF eveatsv to obtaan for ourielves 
or others the agreeable fenfation, when the object or 
event is good ; or to prevent the uneafy fenfatioO| 
when it is evil. Our original defires and averHons may 
therefore be divided into five claffes, anfwering to the 
claflcs of qr fenfes. i . The defire of Senfual Pleafure, 
(by which we mean that of the external fenfes, of tafle 
and touch chieSy ) ; and averfion to the oppofite 
pains. 2 . The defires of the Pleafures of Imagination or 
ifiteroal fenf^ f , and averfion to what Js di^greeable ta 
i| . 3 . Defires of the picafures ariung frony Publjc Hap- 



t'-'jt.yO /-c-/ /«y/C, 



pinefs, and averfion to the pains arifing frOniJhe mi- ^ 
fery of otiiers , 4 , Defires of^ Virtue/ ana aVemon to '^ ' 



• Hippias Major. Sec alfo Treat. II. fc^. s« art. 7. 
t See Treat. I. 
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vice,CacoOrding''to the notittis wc have of the tendenqr 




'^''-^ ■ ' - And fincc we arc capable of reflec- 

Secondary de- tion, memory, obfervation, and rea- 

Jtres of 'Wealth Toning about the diftaot tendencies of 

and power. objeds and addons, and not confined ta 

things prefent, there mud arife, in con- 
fequence of our original delires, * fecondary defires of 

* erery thing imagined ufeful to gratify any of the pri- 

* mary defires, and that with (Irength proportioned to 

* the feveral original deGres, and the imagined ufe* 

* fulnefs, or necellity, of the advatangeous objed.* 
Thus as foon as we come to apprehend the ufe of 
wealth or power to gratify any of oar original defires, 
we muft alfo defire them. Hence arifes the nniverfa- 
)ity of thefe defires of wealth and power fince they are 
the means of gratifying all other defires. ' How fool- 
' i(h then is the inference, fome would make, from the 

* unirerfal prevalence of thefe deiires, that human na- 
' ture is wholly felfifh, or that each one is only ffudi-< 

* ous of hj^s own advantage ; fince wealtl^ or power 
' are as naturally nt to gratify our public dehres, or to 
' ferve virtuous purpofes, as the felfifh ones V 

*' How weak alfo are the reafonings of fome reclufe 
' moralids, who condemn in general dl purfuits of wealth 

• Sec Treat. II. fe€t i. art. 3 8. 
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* or power, as below a perfe^ly Tirfuoas cbarader:* 
finc^ wealth and power arc the moft effec^lual means, 
and the rooft powerful inftrunients, even of the greateft 
Tirtutrs, and molt generous adtioos ? The purfuit of 
them IS laudable, when the intention is virtuous ; and 
the negled of them, when honourable opportunities 
offer, is really a weaknefs. This j unifies the poet'g 
fentiments : 



* Hie onus horret. 



* Ut parvis animis et parvo corpore majus : 

* Hie fubit et perfert : ant virtus nomen inane eft, 
' Aut dectts et pretium redte petit experiens vir/ 

HoR. Epift. xvii« 

Farther, the laws or cuftoms of a coqntry, the hu- 
mour of our company may have made ftrange afTociations 
of ideas, fo that fome objects, which of themfelves are 
indiflerent to aqy fenfe, yet by reafon of fome additi- 
onal grateful idea, may become very defireable ; or b3r 
like addition of an ungrateful idea may raife the ftrong- 
eft averiion. T^w many a trifle, when once it is made 
a badge of hQQour, an evidence of fome generous dif- 
poiition, a monument of fome great action, may be 
impatiently purfued, from our defire of honour. AVhen 
any drcamilance, drefs, ftate, pofture, it conftituted 
as a mark of infamy, it may become in like manner the 
oljedl of averiion, ihough in itfelf moft inoffenfive to 
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cur fenfes. If a certun way of living, of receiviog 
company, of (hewing coartefy, is once received among 
thole who are honoured; they who cannot bear the 
cxpence of ail this, may be made uneafy at their coo* 
4ition, though much freer from trouble than that of 
higher Hations Thus drefs^ retinue^ c^^ip^gC} furni* 
tare, behaviour, and diverfions are made noatters of 
confiderable importance by additional ideas f. Nor is it 
in vain that the wifed and greatefl men regard thefe 
things ; for however it may concern them to breal^ 
fuch aflbciations in their own minds, yet, imce the 
bulJc of mankind will retain them, they mud comply 
with their fentiroents and humours in things innocent, 
as they expe^ the public efteem, which is generally ncv 
cefTary to enable men to ferve the public. 

Should any one be furprized at this difpoStioA in 
our nature to aCoctate any ideas togethef 
The ufe cf for the future, which ooce prefented them- 
thffe affbci' felves jointly, confidering what great e- 
4it$<ms^ vils, and how much corruption of a^e<Eli- 

ons is owing to it, it may hdp to account 
for this part of our conftitutioo, to confider, ' that all 

* our language and much of our memory depends upon 

* it ! ' fo that were there no fuch aiK>ciations made, we 
mufl lofe the ufe of words, and a great part of our 
IK>w«f of fecolleding paft events; befide voaaty other 

f Set Trttit. i. ix€t» 7* art. 7« and Treat, II. fe£t 6. art. #. 
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nimble powers and arts which depend v:poa tbem* 
Let it alfo be coofidered that it is much in our power 
by a f igorotts attention either to prevent tbefe aflbcia^ 
.tions, or by abftraftioo to feparate ideas when it majf 
be u&fal for us to do fo. 

Gonoeming our porfuit of booour, it is to be oh- 
fenred, that * fince our minds are incapabk of retaining 
' a great diverfity of objedks, the novelty, or finguia- 
' rity of any objed is enongh to raife a particular at- 
' tention to it among dmay ^f equal merit :' And 
therefore were virtue univerfal among men, yet, it is 
probable^ the attentioa of obiervers would be turned 
chiefly toward thofe who diftinguiflied tbemfelves by 
fome fingular ability, or by fome circumftance, which, 
however trifling in its own nature, yet had fome ho- 
noorable ideas commonly joined to it, fuch as thofe of 
magnificence, generofity, or the hke. We fliould per- 
haps, when we confidered fedately the common vir- 
tues of others, equally love and efteem there f: and 
yet probably our attention would be generally fixed to 
thofe who thus were diftinguiflicd from the multitude* 
Hence our natural love of honour, raiies in us an em«- 
lation or defire of eminence, either by higher degrees 
of virtue; or, if we cano<» eafily or probably obtain 
it this way, we attempt it tn an eafier manner, by any 
orcumftance, which, through a eonfufion of idesui, ia 
repated honourable. 

t ^^ Treat. II. (e€L |. bft^ang. 
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This defire of diflio6Hon hai great ioflueoce oo the 
pleafures and piins of mankiDd, and makes them chufe 
things for their very rarity, difficulty, or expepce ; by 
a confufed imagination that they evidence generofity, 
ability, or a finer tafle than ordinary ; nay, often the 
mered trifles are by thefe means ardently purfued. A 
form of drefs, a foreign difh, a title, a place, a jewel ; 
an ufelefs problem, a critic! fm on an obfolete word, 
the origin of a poetic fable, the fituation of a razed 
town, may employ many ao hour in tedious labour : 

* Sic leve, Gc parvum eft, animum quod laudis avarun^ 
^ Subruit aut i eficit . - Hp r , 

Art. III. There is another diviiion of our de- 
fires taken from the perfons for whoie 
Defiresyfcifijh advantage we purfue or fhun any ob* 
i^nd public . je^. * The defires in which one io- 

' tends or purfues what he apprehends 

* advantageous to himfelf, we may call s e l f i s h ; 
' and thofe in which we purfue what we apprehend ad- 

* vantageous to others, and do not apprehend advan- 
' tageous to ourfelves, or do not purfue with this 
' view, we may call public or benevolent defires.' 
If there be a juft foundation for this divifion, it is 
more extenfive than the former divifion, fince each of 
the former claffes may come under either member of 
cfiis divifion, according as we are dcfiriog any i^{ the 
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fife forts of pleafores for ourfelves, or defiriog tbein 
for others. The former diviiioa may therefore be con* 
ceived as a fubdivifion of the latter. 

This dmfion has been difpated fince Epicums; 
Who with his old followers, and fome of late, who de-» 
teft other parts of his fcheme, maintain, * that all our 
' defires are felfifh t or, that what every one intends 
' or defigns ultimately, in each adtion, is the obtaining 

* pieafure to himfelf, or the avoiding his own private 

* pain.'f 

It requires a good deal of fubtility to defend this 
fcbeme, fb feemingly oppofite to natural affe^ion^ 
frieDdfhip, love of a country, or community, whicli 
many find very ftrong in their breads. The defences 
and fchemes commonly offered, can fcarce free the 
fuftainers of this caufe from manifed abfurdity and af- 
fedation. But fome do % acknowledge a public fenfe 
in many inftances ; efpecially in natural affe^ion, and 
eompaffion ; by which * the obiervation of the happi* 

* ne6 of others is made the neceffary occafion of plea- 

* fare, and their mifery the oixaiion of pain to the ob- 

* fcrver.' That this fympathy with others is the ef* 
fcft of the conftitution of our nature, and not brought 
tipon ourfelves by any choice, with view to any felfifli 
tdvaouge, they muft own : whatever advantage there 

f See Gcero de Finib. H5. r. 

t Sec Mr. CUrk of Hull, his remarks on Treat. II. in hit 
Toaniitlon of norality in theory and pra^itct. 
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nay be in fympathy with the fortanace^ none can fat 
aUedged io fympathy with the diftrefled : and twerj 
one feels that this public fenfe will not karc his heart, 
lipon a change of the fortunes of his child or friend ; 
nor does it depend upon a man's choice^ whether he 
will be $Sh&td with their fortunes or not. But fuppo^ 
fing this public fenie, they infift, * That by means of 
' it there is a conjundion of intcreft : the happineis of 
^ others becomes the means of pnVate pleafure to the 
* obferrer ; and for this reafon, or with a view to this 
5 prifate pleafure, he defires the happinefs of another.' 
Others deduce our defire of the happinefs of others 
from felf-love, in a lefs fpedous manner. 

If a public feofe be aduiowiedged in men, by which 
the happineft of one is made to depend npcn that of 
others^ independently of his choioe^ d^ia is indeed a 
firong evidence of the goodnefs of the Author of oar 
nature. Bat whether this fcbeme docs truly account 
§6f onr loveof odiersy or for generous offices, may be 
determined from the following confiderations ; which 
being matters of internal confcioufoeis, every one can 
£eft fatisfy himfelf by attention, cooceniing their crath 
and certainty. 

Let it be premiied, that there is a certain pain or 
nneafinefs accompanying moft of our violent deiircs. 
Though the objefl purfued be good, or the means of 
pleafure, yet the defire of it generally ia attended with 
an uneafy feofatton. When an objed or event appears 
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cfil, we dcfire to (huo or prevent it. This defire it aUb 
atteoded with uneafy fenfatioD of impatience : Now 
this feofation ismediately conoedied with the defire, is 
a diftind fenfation from thofe which we dread, and 
endeayoar to ^on. It is plain then* 

I . * That no defire of any erent is excited by any 

* view of removing the uneafy fenfation attending thtt 

* defire ttfelf ' Uneafy fenfations previoufly felt, will 
raife a defire of whatever will remove them ; and this 
defire may have its concomitant uoeafinefs. Pleafant 
fenfations expeded fixjm any obje6l may raife our de- 
fire of it ; this defire too may have its concomitant 
uneafy ienfatioas : but the uneafy fenfation, accompa- 
nying and coiineded with the defire itfeif, cannot be a 
niodve to diat defire which it prefoppofes. The fen- 
fadoo accompanying defire is generally uneafy, and con« 
feqaeAtly our defire is never raifed with a view to ob- 
tain or contioue it ; nor is the defire raifed with a view 
to remove this uneafy fenfation, for the defire is raifed 
previoufly to it. This holds concerning all defire pa- 
blic or private. 

There is alfo a peculiar pleafant fenfation of joy^ 
attending the gratification Of any defire, befide the fen- 
fation reoeivtd from the object itfeif, which we directly 
intended. ' Bot defire does never artfe from a view of 

* obtaining that fenfation of joy, conneAed with the fuc- 
' oefe or gratification of defire ; otherwtfe the (Irongeft 

* dcfiifs nugjht aiift toward any trifle^ or an event is all 
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* re(pe6b iodiffcftnt : fince, if defire arof(i from this 

* TieWy the ftronger the defire were> the higher would 

* be the pleafure of gratification; and therefore we 
^ might defire the turniog of a draw as violently as we 

* do wealth or power.' This expe6lation of that plea- 
fiire which merely arifes from gratifying of defire, 
would equally excite us to defire the roifery of others 
as their happinefs ; fince this pleafure of gratification 
might be obtained from both events alike. 

2. It is certain that * that defire of the happineb 

* of others which we account virtuous, is not dircAly 

* excited by profpedts of any feculak- advantage, wealth, 

* power, pleafure of the external (enfes, reward from 
' the Deity, or future pleafures of felf- approbation.'. 
To prove this let us confider, * That do defire of any 
1 event can arife immediately or direAly from an opi- 
'. nion in the agents that his having fuch a defire will 
' be the means of private good.' This opinion would 
make us wi(h or defire to have that advantageous de- 
(ire or sffedion ; and would incline us to u(e any 
means in our power to raife that affedioa : but no af-. 
fedton or defire is raifed in us, dire<5lly by our volition 
or defiring it. That alone which raifes in us from felf- 
love the defire of any event, is an opinion that that 
event is the means of private good. As foon as we 
form this opinion, a defire of the event immediately 
arifes : but if having the defire, or the mere aifedl<bo, 
be imagined the means of private good, and not the 
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exiftenoe of the event defired, then from lelf-Iove we 
(hould only defire or wiHi to have the defire of that 
event, and fltould not defire the event itfelf, fince the 
event is not conceived as the means of good. 

For inflance, (uppofe God revealed to us that he 
would confer happinefs on us, if our country were hap- 
py ; then from felf-love we fhould have immediately 
the fubordinate defire of our country's happineis, as 
the means of our own. But were we afiured that, whe- 
ther our country were happy or not, it (hould not af- 
fedt our future happinefs ; but that we (hould be re- 
warded, provided we defired the happinefs of our coun- 
try ; our felf-love could never make us now defire the 
happinefs of our country, fince it is not now conceived 
as the means of our future happinefs, but is perfe^^ly 
indifferent to it. The means of our happinefs is the 
having a defire of our country's happinefs ; we (hould 
therefore from felf-love only wifh to have this defire. 

It is true indeed in fad, that, becaufe benevolence 
is natural to us, a little attention to other hatures will 
raife in us good- will towards them, whenever by any 
opinions we are perfuaded that there is no real oppofi- 
tion of intereft. But had we no affedlion difUndt from 
felf-love, nothing could raife our defire of the happi- 
nefs of others, but conceiving their happinefs as the 
means of ours. An opinion that our having kind af- 
fections would be the means of our private happinefs, 
would only make us defire to have thofe afi*edioQS. 

B 
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Now that afTed^ions do not arife upon our wishing ta 
have them, or our TolitLon of railing them; as con- 
ceiving the afiedions themfelves to be the means of 
private good ; is plain from this, that if they did thus 
arife, then a bribe might raife any defire toward any 
event, or any afFedlion toward the mofl; improper ob* 
je^. We might be hired to love or hate any fort 6f 
perfotts, to be angry^ jealous, or c6mpaiEonate» as we 
can be engaged into external actions ; which we all fee 
to be abfurd. Now thole who alledge, that our bene- 
volence may arife from profpedl of fecular advantage, 
honour, felf-approbation, or future rewards, muft own^ 
that the two formel- are motived only to external aOi« 
COS ; and the other two only fheW that having the de- 
fine of the happinefs of others^ would be the means of 
private good; while the event dcfired, viz. thehappt* 
nefs of others, is not fuppoied the means of any private 
good. But the bed diefenders of tbi^ part of the fchems 
of Epicurus, ackbowledge that * delires are not raifed 

* by volition.' 

g. ' There are in men defires of 
Tbh diJHn£}ion * the happtnefs of others, when they 
defended. * do not conceive this happtnels as the 

* means of obtaining any fort of hap- 

* pinefsto tliemfelves.' Self- approbation, or rewards 
from the Deity, might be the ends, for obtaining which 
We might poffibly defire or will from felf-love, to raife 
in ourfelres Jund affe^ons; but we could not front 
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iclf-IoTe ddire the happinefs of others, except we ima* 
gined their happinefs to be the means of our own. 
Now it It certain that fometimes we may have this fub- 
ordinate defire of the happinels of others, conceived as 
the means of our own ; as (uppofe one had kid a wa- 
ger upon the happinefs of a perfbo of fuch veracity, 
that he would own fincerely whether he were happy or 
not ; when men are partners in (lock, and fhare in 
profit or lofs ; when one hopes to fucceed to, or fome 
way to (hare in the profperity of another; or if the 
Deity had given fuch threatnings, as they tell us Te- 
laroon gave his fons when they went to war» that he 
would reward or pnniih one according as others were 
happy or miferable : in fuch cafes one might have this 
fabordinate defire of another's happinefs from felf- 
love. But as we are fure the Deity has not given fuch 
comminations, fo we often are confcious of the defire of 
the happinefs of others, without any fuch conception of 
it as the means of our own ; and are fenfible that this 
fuhordinate dedre is not that virtuous afftftion which 
we approve. The virtuous benevolence mud be ailk uK 
timate defire, which would fubfift without view to pri* 
vate good. Such ultimate puSHc defires we often feel, 
without any fubordinate defire of the fame event, as 
the means of private good. The fubordinate may fome« 
tinaes, nay often does concur with the ultimate ; and 
then indeed the whole moment of thefe confpiting de- 
fires may be greatet than of either alone : but the fub- 

B 2 
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ordinate alone is oot that affcAioa which we approve 
as virtuous. 

^ . . Art. IV. This will clear our wajr 

, , - to anfwer the chief difficulty : * May 
not the deftre . , , . i n i 

, "^ 'not our benevolence be at leaU a de- 

•; r i * ^^^ ^^ ^^^ happincfs of others, as the 

.f.iy- * means of obtaining the pleafurc of the 
^ *'-' ^ * « public fenfe, from the contemplation 
* of their happinefs ?' If it were fo^ it is very anac^* 
countable, that we (hould approve thi^ fubordiniite de- 
fire as virtuous, and yet not approve the like de^e 
upon a wager, or other confiderations of intereft. 
Both deCres proceed from felf-love in the fame man- 
ner : in the latter cafe the defires might be extended 
to multitixies, if any one would wager fo capricioufly ; 
aind; by increaling the ium wagered, the motive of in- 
tereft might, with many tempers, be made (Ironger 
than that from the pleafares of the public fenfe» 
. Do not we find that we often defire the happinefs 
of others without any fuch felfi/h intention ? How few 
have thought upon this part of our conflitntion which 
we call a public fenfe ? Were it our only view, iit 
compaifion to free ourfelves from the pain of the pu- 
blic fenfe ; ihould the Deity propofe it to our choice, 
either to obliterate all ideas of the perfon in diftrefs, or 
to harden our hearts againjl all feelings of compaffion,- 
on the one haod^ While yet the ohjedt continued in mi- 
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fery ; or on the other hand to relieve him from it ; 
(houid we Dot upon this fcheme be pecfe^Iy indHfercntt 
aod chufe the former as fuoo as the latter ? Should 
the Deity affure us that we (hould be immediately an- 
nihilated, fo that we (hould be incapable of either plea- 
f^re or pain, but that it (hould depend upon our choice 
at our very exit, whether our children, our friends, or 
our country (hould be happy or miferable ; (hould we 
not upon this fcheme be entirely indifferent ? Or, if 
ve (hould even defire the pleafant thought of their 
happinefs, in our laft moment, would not this deOre 
be the fainteft imaginable ? 

It is true, our public (en(e might be as a^ute at cue 
exit as ever; as a man's tafte of meat or drink and his 
(enfations of hunger and third might be as lively the 
iodant before his di(rolution as in any part of bis life. 
But would any man have as (Irong dedres of the means 
of obtaining thefe pleafari^s, only with a view to him- 
felf, when he was to pen(h the next moment ? Is it 
fuppofabic that any defire of the means of private plca- 
Aire Gan be as ilrong when we only expedl to enjoy it 
aoiinut^e, as when we expe^ the continuance of it for 
many years ? And yet, it is certain, any good man 
would as ftrongly dedre at his exit the happinefs of 
others, as in any part of his life, which mud- be the 
cafe with thofe who voluntarily hazard their lives, or 
rcfolve on death for their country or friends.. We do 
not therefore deGre it as the means of priv«it^ pleafure. 

B3 
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Should any alledge, that this defire of the happi* 
nefs of others y after our exit, is from fome coofufed 
afTociation of ideas ; as a mifer, who loves no body, 
might defire an iocreafe of wealth at bis death ; or as 
any one may have an averfion to have his body difle6l- 
cd, or made a prey to dogs after his death : let any 
honed heart try if the deepeft reflection will break this 
afTociation (if there be any) which is fuppofed to ralfe 
the defire. The clofeft reflection would be found ra* 
ther to firengthen it. How would any fpedtator liko 
the temper of one thus rendered indifferent to all others 
M his own exit, fo that he would not even open his 
iDOUth to procure happinefs to pofierity ? Would we 
efteem it refined wifdom, or a perfection of mind, and 
not rather the vileA perverfeneis ? It is plain' then we 
feel this ultimate defire of the happinefs of others to 
be a moft natural inilinCt, which we alfo expeCt in o* 
thers, and not the efleCt of any confuied ideas. 

The occafion of the imagined difficulty in conceiv- 
ing difinterefted defires, has probably tieen from the at- 
tempting to define this fimple idea, Defire. It is called 
* An uneafy fenfation in the abfence of good -f ,* 
Whereas defire is as diflindt from any fenfation, as the 
will is from the underftanding or fenfes. This every 
one mufl acknowledge, who fpeaks of defiring to re- 
move uneafinefi or pain. 

f See Mr. Lock's Eflay on Human Underfltndiog in the 
vcbap. on the psffions. 
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We may perhaps find, that oar defires are Co far 
from tending always towards privata good, that they 
are oTtner employed about the ftate of others. Nay 
further, we may have a propenfity toward an event, 
which we neither apprehend as the means of private 
good, or pnblic. Thus an Epicurean who denies a fu* 
tore ilate; or, one to whom God revealed that be 
fiioold be annihilated, might at bis very exit deiire a 
future fame, from which he expedled no pleafiire to 
him(eif» nor intended any to others. Such defires in* 
deed no felfiih being, who had the modelling of hia 
own nature, would chufe to implant in itfelf. Bu^ 
(ioce we have no^ this power, we mud be content to 
be thus * outwitted by nature into a public intereft a- 
* gainft our will ;' as an ingenious author expref- 
fes it. 

The profpedt of any intereft may be a motive to us, 
to deftre whatever we apprehend as the means of ob- 
taining it. Particularly, ' If rewards of any kind are 
propofed to thofe \yho have virtuous affections, this 
would raife in us thi; defire of having thefe afFedli- 
ons, and would incline us. to. ufe all means to raife 
them in ourfelves ; particularly to turn our attention 
to all thofe qualities in the Deity, oc our fellows, 
which are naturally apt to raife the virtuous affecti- 
ons.' Thus it is, that interell of any kind may in- 
fluence us indirectly to virtue, and rewards particularljr 
may over- balance all motives to vice. 

B 4 
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This may let us iee, that * the fandlionft of rewards 
' and puoifiiraeDtSy as propofed in the gofpel, are not ren* 
' dered ufelefs or unoecefTary, by fuppofing the virtn- 
* ous affedHons to be di(Hnterefted ;' fince fuch motiyes 
of intereft, propofed and attended to, muft incline eve- 
ry perfon to defire to have virtuous a£Fe£tions» and to 
turn his attention to every thing which is naturally apt 
to raiie them ; and nauA over^balaace every other mo- 
tive of interefty oppofite to thefe a&dlions, whidi 
could incline men to fuppiefs ox counteract them. 
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SECT. IL 

Of the Jffeliions and PaJJions : The natural laws of 
pure j4ffeflion : The confufed Senfathni of the 
P^Jfions^ •tmih their final caufes. 

1. A F T ER the general account of fenfatioDSy we 
may confider other modificatioDS of our minds, 
confequeot upon thefe perceptions, whe- 
ther grateful, or uneafy. The firft which Proper a/^ 
occur to any one are defire of the grate- fe£lions are 
fbl perceptions, and averfion to the unea- Dejire and 
fy, either for ourfelves or others* If we Averjion. 
would confine the word afiedtion to theie 
two, which are entirely diflin^ from all fenfation^ and 
diredly incline the mind to a^ion or Tolition of mo- 
tion, we ihould have leis debate about the number or 
divifion of ai&6lions. But fince, by univerfal coftom, 
this name is applied to other modifications of the mind, 
foch as joy, forrow, defpair, we may confi(jler what 
uni?erfal diftindion can be aiEgned between thefe mo- 
difications, and the federal fenfations above-mentioned; 
and we ihall fcarce find any other than this, that we 
call * the dired immediate perception of pleafure or 
^ pain from the prefent Qbjed or event, the fenfation :* 
Bqt we denote by the affedioa or paifioa. fome Qther 
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, ^ * perceptions of pleafure or pain, not 

*f * dircftly raifed by the prefence or o- 

^^ * peratioQ of the event or objcdl, but 

_ ,./-.* by our rcfledlion upon, or apprehenfi- 
from fenfatt' . r * - r r n 

'* ^ * on of their preient or future exiiteficej 

* fo that we expert or judge that the 
' objedt or event will raife the direct fenfations in us.* 
In beholding a regular building we have the fenfation 
of beauty ; but upon our apprehending ourfelves pof* 
(eiTed of it, or that we can procure this pleafant fenfa- 
tion when we pleafe, we feel the aSt&ion of joy. 
"When a man has a fit of the gout, he has the painful 
fenfation; when he is not at prefest pained, yet ap- 
prehends a fudd^Q return of it, he has the affei5don of 
focrow, which might be called a lort of fenfation : soi 
the phyficians call many of our paiHons internal feofes. 
jf/T/f- //• When the word paffion is imagined 

5, . ■ ^ to denote any thing different from th(j 

jfi/tct from -. „. . . t , n , . 

fP affechons, it includes a lirong brutal 

, "^ ' impulfe of the will, fometimes without 

any diftin£b notions of good, public or private, attended 

vith ' a t confufed fenfation either of pleafure or pain, 

^ Qccafioned or attended by fome viglent bodily motir 

. t W^oem would fee fubtile diviflons of thofe icniations, 
\fX hian read M^lbranchc's Rechercbf de la Vgrite, B. v. c. 3. 
Togethei: with thefe fenfatioBs there are alfo fome ftrong pro^ 
penfides diftin^ fVom any ratioiiai de(ire : About which ftQ 
fiia. y a»t. ». of Odt treatUt* 
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' Qns« which keeps the mind mudi employed upoa the 

* prefect aflRiir» to the exclufion of every thiog clfc, 

* and prolongs or ftrengthens the affedion (bmetiiDes 

* to fuch a degree, as to prevent all deliberate rcafoB* 
' ing about our condu^/ 

II. We have little reafon to ima- ^ . . 

mne» that all other agents have fuch ^ , 

r r J r r ' • t. • Jtresandpar' 

Goofuled leniatioDs accompanying their ^^ . , ' 

dehres as we onen have. Let us abltract 

from them, and confider in what man- ^ ^ ^ 

ner we (hould a£l upon the feveral oc- ^ ' 

jcafions which now excite our paffions, if we bad no«e 

of thefe fenfatioos whence our dcfires become paT- 

fionate. 

There is a diflindion to be obierved 00 this fub* 

jedl, between * the calm desire of good, and averfion to 

* evil, either feliih or public^ as they appear to our 
' reafon or reflexion ; and the particular paffions tO'^ 

* wards obje^s immediately prefeoted to (bme feafe.' 
Thus nothing can be more diftindl than the general 
calm define of private good of any kind, which alone 
would incline us to purfuc whatever objedls were ap- 
prehended as the means of good, and the particular 
felfifh paffions, fuch as ambition, covetoufnefs, hunger, 
lufl, revenge, anger, as they arile upon particubr oc* 
cafions. In like manner our public defires may be di- 
ftinguiihed into the general caji^ defire of the hap^oe^s 
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of others, or averfiot) to their mifery upon refleiflion ; 
and the particular affedioos or paflions of iovei con- 
gratulation, compafHon, natural affedion. Thefe par- 
ticular affedlions are found in many tempers, where, 
through want of reiledtion, the general calm defiies are 
not found : nay, the former may be oppofite to the 
latter, where they are found in the fame temper. 
Sometimes the calm motion of the will conqutrs the 
paflion^ and fometimes i$ conquered by it. 1 bus luil or 
revenge may conquer the calm affedlion toward private 
good, and fometimes are conquered by it. Companion 
will prevent the nectfTary corrtdlion of a child, or the 
ufe of a fevere cure, while the calm parental affedion is 
exciting to it. Sometimes the latter prevails over the 
former • All this is beautifully reprefented in the 9th 
book of Plato's Republic. We obtain command over 
the particular paffions, principally by (hengihning tb.e 
general defires through fieqnent rtflc^ion, aild mak- 
ing them habitual, fo as to obtain Hrength fuperior to 
the particular pafBons. f 

t The Schoohncn esprefs this diQin^lion by the appetUus 
rathnslht tnd the appetitus fenjitivus. All animals have in 
eommon the external fenfes fuggefting notions of things as 
pleafanc or painful ; and have alio the appetitus fenjitivus, or 
iomc inHin^ive dedres aod averfions. Rational agents have, 
fupcradded to thefe» two higher analogous powers; viz the un- 
4erftanding« or reafon, prefenting farther notions, and attended 
nith an higher fort of fenfations; and the appetitus rationalis. 
Thii latter is a * conflant natural diipofiiion of foul t(x defire 
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Again, the calm public defires may be confidered as 
' they either regard the good of particular perlbns or 

* focieties prefented to oar fenfes ; or that of (bme 
' more abftra<^ed or general comin unity, fuch as d 

* fpecies or (yftcni.' This latter fort we may call unU 
verial calm benevolence. Now it is plain, that not on- 
ly particular kind padions, but even calm particular be** 
licvolence do not always arife from, or necefTarily 
pre fuppoie, the univerfal benevolence ; both the for* 
mer may be found in perfons of little reflection, where 
the latter is wanting : and the former two may be op- 
pofitc to the othfer, where they meet together in one 
temper. So the univerfal benevolence might be where 
there was neither of the former ; as in any fuperior na- 
ture or angel, who had no particular intercourfe with 
any part of mankind. 

Our moral fenfe, though it approves all panicalar 
' kind affc^on or paffion. as well as calm particular be- 
nevolence abOradledly confidered ; yet it alfo approved 
the reAraint or limitation of all particular affedHons or 
paffions, by the calm «niverfai benevolence. To makd 

' what the tfnderftandifig, Or theie ruhliroer fcnfations, rtpret 

* fcot fts good, and to (ban what they reprefent as evi}, and thk 

* either when it refpcdls ourfclves or others.' This many call 
the will at diftin£l from the paflions. Some larer writers feent 
to have forgot ft, by afcribing to the iindertlaiiJing not only 
ideas, notions, knowledge ; but adUon, inclinations, dcfirea^ 
profccution, and their contranes. 
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this defire prevalent above ali particular .aflPedions, is 
the only fare way to obtain condant fclf- approbation. 

The ct^m fe](i(h defirts would determine any agent 
to purfue every objed or event, known either by rea- 
foo or prior experience to be good to itfelf. We need 
not imagine any innate idea of good in general, of infi* 
nite good, or of the greatefl aggregate : much lefk 
need we fuppofe any adual inclination toward any of 
thefe, as the caufe or fpring of all, particular dedres. 
It is enough to allow, ' tliat we are capable by enlarge 

* ingy or by abftra^ion, of coming to thefe ideas : 
' that we muft, by the conftitution of our nature, dc* 

* fire any apprehended good which occurs a part from 

* any evil : that of two objeAs inconfiftent with each 

* other, we (hall defire that which feeros to contain the 

* greateft moment of good.* So that it cannot be pro- 
nounced concerning any finite good, that it fhall.ne- 
ceflarily engage our puifuit ; fince the agent may pof* 
fibly have the idea of a greater, or fee this to be incon* 
fiftent with fome more valuable objtdl, or that it may 
bring upon him fome prepollent evil. The certain 
knowledge of any of thefe things, or probable pre- 
fumption of them, may (lop the purfuit of any finite 
good, if this be any fort of liberty, it muft be allowed 
to be in men, even by ihofe who maintain * the defire 

* or will to be nccefiarily determined by the propollent 

* motive;' fince this very prefumptlon may be a pre- 
pollent motive, cfpecially to thofe, who by frequent 
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atte&tioD make the idea of the greateft good always 
prefcnt to themfelves on ail important occafions* The 
fame may eafily be applied to our averfion to finite 
evils. 

There feems to be this degree of liberty even in the 
ads of the underftanding, or in judging, that though 
the higheft certainty or demonAration does neoefiarily 
engage our aflent, yet we can fufpend any abfolute con» 
dufion from probable arguments, until we examine 
whether this apparent probability be not oppofite to de« 
monflrationi or fuperior probability on the other Cde,. 

This may let us fee, that though it were acknow- 
ledged that * men are neceflarily determined to purfud 

* their own happinefs, and to be influenced by what^ 
' ever motive appears to be prepoUent ; ' yet they 
might be proper fubjeds of a law ; fince the very 
fandions of the law, if they attend to them, may fug« 
geft a motive prepoUent to all others. In like manner, 
' errors may be criminal, f where there are fufEcient 

* data or objedive evidence for the troth ;' (ince no 
demonflration can lead to error, and we can fufpend 
our ailent to probable arguments, till we have exa- 
mined both £des. Ifet human penalties concerning o- 
pinions muft be of little confequence, fince no penalty 
can fupply the place of argument, or probability to en* 
gage our afient, however they may as motives deter- 
mine onr eledton. 

* 

t See Treat. II. fed. 6. art. tf. lad paragraph. 
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In the calni public defires, in like manner, >vhere 
thete are no oppofite defires, the greater good of ano- 
ther is always preferred to the lefs : and in the calm 
vniverfal benevolence, the choice is determined by the 
importance or moment of the good, and the namber of 
tfaofe who (hall enjoy it. 

When the public defires are oppoCte to the private, 
or feem to be fo, that kind prevails which is flronger 
or more intenie; 

-^ ^ . . III. The following definitions of cer- 

' tain words ufed on this fubjedl, may 

fhorten our expreffions ; and the maxims fubjoined 

may (hew the manner of adling from calm defire, with 

analogy to the laws of motion. 

Natural good i. Natural good is pleafure: na*^ 

and evil, tural evil is pain. 

2, Natural good obje<5l8 are thofe which are apt 

either mediately or immediately to give pleafure ; the 

former arie called advantageous. Natural evil obje^s 

ftre fuch as, in like manner, give pain. 

, gi Abfolute good is that which, confi- 

"^ * dered with all its concomitants and confe'>> 

'quences, contains more good than what compenfates 

all its evils. 

4. Abfolutie evil, on the contrary, contains evil 

which outweighs all its good. 
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J. Relative good or evil, is any p5»rti- . , 
cular good or evil, which does not thus 
compenfate its contrary concotnitarits oi» confequencet. 
This diftin^ion would have been more exudly expref- 
kd by the bonum Jimflicttcrf 2XiA Jccundum quia of 
tfae fchoolmen^ 

Hence relative gpod may be abfolute evil ; thus of- 
ten feniual pie afures are in the whole pernicious : and 
abfolute good may be relative evil ; thus an unplea- 
fant potion may recover health. 

Good and evil, according to the perfons whom they 
affe^, may be divided into unlverfal^ particular, and 
private. 

6. Univerfa! good is what tends to _^ . x^ 
the happinefs of the whole fyftem of "^ 

fenfitive beings ; and univerfa! evil is the contrary. 

7 Particular good is what tends to ^ 
the happinefs of a part of this fyftem : 
particular evil is the contrary. 

8. Private good or evil is that of the n • 
perfon admg. Each of thefe three mem- 
bers may be either abfolute or relative. 

Hence* i • Particular or private good may poflibly 
be univerfal evil : and univerfal ' good may' be particu- 
lar or private eviK T he punishment of a criminal is an 
initance of the latter. Of the former, perhisps, there 
are no real inflances in the whole admioiftration of na- 
ture : but there are fome apparent inftances : fuch as 

G 
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the fuccefs of an unjaft war ; or the efcape of an un- 
relenting criminal. 

2. When particular or private goods are entirdj 
innocent toward others/ they are uniTerfiil good. 

^ , Q. Compound eood objedls or events^ 

Compound. ^ . ^ . . rr xc 

are luch as contain goods of leveral lorts 

at once. Thus, meat may be both pleafant and health<* 

ful ; an a^ion may give its author at once the plea- 

fures of the moral fenfe and of honour. The fame is 

eadly applicable to compound evil. 

juf» , 10. A mixed objed is what contains at 

once good and evil : thus a virtuous adioa 

may give the agent the pleafures of the moral fenfe, 

and pains of the external fenfes. Execution of jufticc 

may give the pleafures of the public fenfe, and the 

pains of compaf&on toward the fufferer, 

^ ^ II. The greatefi or moft per£?d good is 

, that whole feries, or fcheme of events, 

^ ' which contains a greater aggregate of hap- 
pineis in the whole, or more abfolute univerfal good, 
than any other poffible fcheme, after fubtrading all the 
evils connected with each of them. 
juf f 13. An addon is morally good, when it 

, flows from benevolent afKdion, or intention 
^ * of abfolute good to others. Men of much 
reflection may adhially intend univerfal abfolute good ; 
bat with the common rate of men their virtue conGfls 
in intending and parfuing ^particular abfolute good» 
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not iDCODfiftettt with uniTcHal good. 

1 3. An a6lion h morally evil, either from .. . 
inteDtton of abfoltite evil, yniverfal, or p^r- . . 

ticular, (* dniTerfal evil is fcarce ever in- 
lendedy and particular evil only in violent paiEoos) or 
from purfuit of private or particular relative good^ 
which they might have known did tend to univerfal 
abfolute evil. For even the want of 4 f juft degree o€ 
benevolence renders an a6!ion evil. 

14. CompovDd moral goodncfi 18 that ^ 
to which dirrerent moral ipecies concur : 
thus the fame adion may evidence love to our fellows, 
and gratitude to God. We may in Hke manner under** 
(land compound moral evil. We cannot fuppofe mixed 
SBoral adtioos.^ 

I 5. Agents are denominated morally good or evil, 
firom tfaetr stfedions and adtioos, or attempts of ac- 
doD. 

IV. Max 1 m s, or Datvral laws of j^xiomf^ ^^i^ 
calm dcfjre. ntrai ia^ws, 

1 . Selliih defires puriue ultimately only the private 
good of the agent. 

2 . Benevolent or public defires purfue the good of 
others, according to the ieveral fyflem$ to which we 

• Sec Treatife II feCk. x. art. 4. p. 143. 

f Preaii'e IV. frft 6. art. 4 

t See TreaCik ii. fc£t ?• art. 9.. U(l paca^f. 

G 2 
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extend our attention^ but with difFerent degrees of 
ftrength. 

3. The ftrength either of the private or public de- 
fire of any event, is proportioned to the imagined 
quantity of good, which will arife from it to the a- 
gent, or the perfon for whoTe fake it is defired. 

4. Mixed objects are purfued or fhunned with de- 
fire OF averfion, proportioned to the apprehended ex- 
cefs of good or evil. 

5. Equal mixtures of good and evil ftop all defire 
or averdon. 

6. A compound good or evil obje^, is profecuted 
or (hunned with a degree of defire or averfion, propor* 
tioned to the fum of good, or of evil. 

7. In computing the quantities of good or evil, 
which we purfue or fhun, either for ourfelves or o- 
thers, when the durations are equal, the moment is as 
the intenfenefs, or dignity of the enjoyment: and 
when the intenfenefs of pleafure is the fame, or equal, 
the moment is as theduyation. 

8. Hence the moment of good in any obje(5t, it 
in a compound proportion of the duration and in- 
tenfenefs. 

9. The trouble, pain, or danger, incurred by the 
agent, ih acquiring or retaining any good, is to be 
fubtra<5ted from the fum of the good. So the pleafures 
which attend or flow from the means of prepollent evrl, 
are to be fubtrafted, to find the abfolute quantity. 
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I o. The ratio of the hazard of acquiring or re* 
taioing any good muft be multiplied into the moment 
of the good ; (b alfo the hazard of avoiding any evil is 
to be multiplied into the moment of it, to find its coin- 
paratiive value. 

Hence it is, that the finallefl certain good may raife 
ftronger defire than the greateft good, if the uncer- 
tainty of the latter furpafs that of the ft^rmer, in a 
greater proportion than that of the greater to the lefs. 
Thus men content themfelves in all affairs with fmall- 
er, but more probable fuccefsful purfuits, quitting 
thofe of greater moment but lefs probability. 

1 1 . To an immortal nature it is indifferent in what 
part of its duration it enjoys a good limited in du- 
ration, if its fenfe be equally acute in all parts of its 
exifknce ; and the enjoyment of this good excludes 
not the enjoyment of other goods, at one time more 
than another. The fame may be applied to the fu^Fer- 
ing of evil, limited in duration. 

1 2. But if the duration of the good be infinite, the 
earlioefs of commencement increafes the moment, as 
finite added to infinite, furpafTes infinite alpne. 

13. To beings of limited certain duration^ axiom 
12. liiay be applied, when the duration of the good 
would not furpafs the exiflence of the poflefFor, after 
the time of its commencement. 

1 4 . To beings of limited uncertain duration, the 
£4rlinefs of commencement increafes ibfi oioment q£ 

C3 
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any good, according to the hasard of the poffe^ToF^s 
duration. This ffiay, perhaps, account for what fome 
s^iedge to be a natural difpodtion of our minds, evea 
previous to any rcfle^on on the uncertainty of ]ife» 
Tiz. that we are fo conflituted, as to defire more ar- 
dendy the nearer enjoyments than the more didant^ 
though of equal moment in themfi:lves» aad as certaio* 
ly to be obtained by us. 

1 5. The removal of pain has always the notion of 
good, an^ folticits us more importunately : its mo- 
ment is the fame way computed by inten^fenefs and du- 
ration, and aifeded by the hazaid and by the uncer- 
tainty of our exiftence. 

Thefe are the general ways of computing the quan* 
tities of good in any objed or event, whether we are 
purfuing our own private good from felfifh defires, or 
the good of others from public affedions* Concernii^ 
thefe latter we may obferve, 

1 6. That our defires toward public good are, whei> 
other circumftances are equal, proportioned to the mo- 
ment of the goods themfelves. 

1 7 . Our public deCres of any events, are propor- 
tioned to the number of perfons to whom the good e- 
▼ent fliall extend, when the moments and other cir- 

' cumftances are equal. 

1 8. When the moments themfelves, and numbers 
of enjoyers are equal, our defire is proportioned to the 
(Irength or nearnefs of the ties or attachments to the 
perfons* 
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1 9. Wh^D all other clrcumftaoces are equa}, our 
deHres are proportional to the apprehended moral ex* 
ceilence of the perlbns. 

2 o. In general, the (Irength of public defire is m 
a compound' ratio of the quantity of the good itfelf, 
and the number, attachment, and dignity of the per« 

Thefe feem to be the general laws, according to 
which our dedres arife. Our fenfes conditute obje<5ls, 
events or aftions good ; and * we have power to rea-* 
' fon, refk^ and compare the feveral goods, and to 

* find out the proper and effe^ual means of obtaining 

* the greatefl for oiirfelves or others, fo as not to be 

* led aCde by every appearance of relative or particu- 

* culargood/ 

V. If it be granted, that we iiarc .„. 
. , ' . . , r 1 . Helton from 

ii|ipiantea m our nature the le feral de- . ^ 

- , . , , pure dejtre or 

fares above-mentioned, let us next en- ^^ „. 

quire into what ftate we would incline 

to bring ourfelves, upon the feveral accidents which 

now raife our paiBons; fuppodng that we had the 

choice of our own date entirely, and were not, by 

the frame of our nature, fubjedled to certain fenfati* 

ons, independently of ottf volition.' 

Ifitfeems too raih to affert a didindion between 

affedUons and paiSons, or that dedre may fubfill without 

any uneafinefs, fince perhaps we are never confciou^ of 

C 4 
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any defire abfoJiitely frte from all ujncafinefs ; * let it 

* be conddered, that the fimple idea of defire 19 diffe-' 

* rent from that of pain of any kind, or from any fea- 

* fation whatfoever : noj is there any other argument 

* for their identity than this, that they occur to us at 

* once : but this argument is inconclufive, otherwife it 

* would prove colour and figure to be the fame^ qf 
^ incifion and pain,' 

There is a middle (late of our minds, when we are 
oot in the purfuit of any important good, nor know of 
any great indigence of thofe we love. In this ftate, 
when any fmaller pofitive good to ourfelves or our 
friend is apprehended to be in our power, we may re* 
folutely defire and purfue it, without any confiderable 
fenfation of pain or uneafinefs. Some tempers feem to 
have as (Irong defirts as any, by the conftancy and vi- 
gour of their purfuits, either of public or private good ; 
and yet give fmall evidence of any uneafy ienfatioD. 
This is obfervable in fome fedate men, who ieem na 
way inferior in ftrength of defire to others : nay, if we 
confult our hearts, we ihall perhaps find, that ' the 
^ Bobleft defire in our nature, that of univerfal happi* 
' neis, is generally calm, and wholly free from any 

* confufed uneafy fenfation : ' except in fome warm 
tempers, who, by a liyely imagination, and frequent 
attention to general ideas, raife fomething of paffion 
even toward univerfal nature, f Yea, further^ defire 

f bte Marcu» Aurclius, in man j places. 
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may be as (Irong as poiEble toward a certainly futare 
event, the fixed time of its exifience being alfo known, 
and yet we are not confcious of any pain attending fach 
defires. But though this (hould not be granted to be 
f'd£k with men, yet the difference of the ideas of de- 
fire and pain, may give fufHdent ground for abftradiog' 
them ; and for our making the fuppofition of their b^-> 
ing (eparated. 

Upon this fuppofition then, when any chje6t was 
defired, if we found it difficult or uncertain to be ob- 
tained, but worthy of all the labour it would cofl ; we 
would fet about it with diligencey but would never 
chufe to bring upon ourfelves any painful fenfation ac« 
companying our defire, nor to increafe our toil hf 
anxiety. Whatever fatisfadion we had in our ftate be- 
fore the profpedt of this additional good, we fhould 
continue to enjoy it while this good was in fufpenfe ; 
and if we found it unattainable, we (hould be juft as 
we were before : we Qiould never chufe to bring upon 
ourfelves thofe fretiings which now commonly arife 
from diiappointments. Upon opinion of any impending 
evil, we fhould defire and ufe all means to prevent it, 
but fhould never voluntarily bring upon ourfelves the 
Dneafy fenfation of fear, which now naturally antici- 
pates our mifery, and gives us a foretafle of it, more 
ungrateful fometimes than the fufeing itfelf. If the 
evil did befal us, we fhould never chufe to increafe it, 
by the fepfations of fprrow or defpair; lye (hifvii cot^ 
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fkier what was the fuai of good remaiaing in our Aate, 
after fubtrading this evil ; and fhould enjoy ourfelves 
as well as a being, who had never known greater good» 
nor enjoyed greater pleafure, than the abiblute good 
yet remaining with us ; or perhaps we fhould purfue 
ibme other attainable good. In the like manner, did 
our ftate and the modi£cations of our mind depend upon 
our choice, (hould we be a^Teded upon the apprehend- 
ed approach of good or evil, to thofe whom we love ; 
we (hould have deiires of obtaining the one for them, 
and of defending them from the other, accompanied 
with no uneafy fenfations. We indeed find in faA, that 
ourAronger defires, whether private or public, are ac- 
companied with nneafy fenfations ; but thele fenfati** 
ons ieem not the neceflary refult of the defire itfelf : 
they depend upon the prefent conflitution of our na- 
ture, which might poffibly have been other wife or- 
dered* And in fa6l we find a confiderable diverfity of 
tempers in this matter ; fome fedate tempers equally 
defiring either pubfic or private gocfd with the more 
pafEonate tempers ; but without that degree of fer-? 
ment, confufion, and pain, which attend the fame de- 
fires in the paffiooate. 

According to the prefent conAitution of our nature^ 
we find that the modifications or paffions of our mind, 
are very difierent from thofe whidi we would chufe to 
bring upon ourlelves, upon their feveral occafions. 
The profpc^ of any confiderable good for ourfelvesj or 
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tho(e we love, raifes defire ; and this defure is accom« 
pani^ with uaeafy confufed fenfatiotiSy which often 
o:cafion fretfBlnefs, anxiety » and impatience. We find 
violent nations in our bodies ; and are often made un- 
fit for ferious deliberation about the means of obtain-* 
ing the good defired. When it is firfl obtained, we find 
violent confufed fenfations of joy, beyond the propov^ 
tion of the good itfelf, or its moment to our happi- 
nefs. If we are difsppointed, we feel a fenfadon of 
forrow and deje^ion, which is often entirely ufeJefs to 
our prefent flate. Forcfeen evils are antedated by 
painful (enfktions of fear ; and refle^lion, attended with 
fenfations of forrow, gives g tedious exiftence to trans- 
itory misfortunes. Our public defires are in the fame 
manner accompanied with painful fenfations* The 
prefence or fufpence of good or evil to others, is made 
the occafion of the like confufed feniations. A little 
rcfle^on will Ihew, that none of thefe fenfations de- 
pend upon our choice, but arife from the very frame of 
our nature, however we may regulate or moderate 
them. 

VI. Let us then examine * for what ^. ^ 

* purpofe our nature was io cQn(htuted» ^ i: r t 

* that fenfations do thus neceffarily a- "^ -^ 

* rife in us.* Would not thofc firfl '' 

forts of fenfations, by which we apprehend good and 
evil in the obje^ themfelres» have been fufficient, %* 
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long withour reafon and puredefires, without thofe (en - 
fatioos attending the very defires themfekes, for which 
they are called pafRons, or thofe fenfations which at- 
tend our refledtioii upon the prefence, abfence, or ap« 
proach of good or evil ? 

The common anfwer, that * they are given to us as 

* ufeful incitements or fpurs to adtion> by which we 

* are roufed more cfFedually to promote our private 

* good, or that of the public,* is too general and un- 
determined. AVhat need is there for roufing us to ac- 
tion, more than a calm pure deiire of good, and aver- 
iion to evil would do, without thefe confufed fenfati- 
ons ? Say they, * we arc averfe to labour ; we are apt 

* be hurried away by avocations of curiofiiy or mirth ; 

* we are often fb indolent and averfe to the vigorous 
f ufe of our powers, that we fhould negledl our trqe 
f intereft without thefe folliciting fenfations.- But 
may it not be anlwered, that if labour and vigorous 
ufe of our powers be attended with uneafinefs or pain, 
why fliould not this be brought into the account ? The 
purfuit of a fmall good by great toil is really foolifh ; 
violent labour may be as pernicious as any thing elfe : 
Why ftiould we be excited to any uneafy labour, ex- 
cept for prepollent good ? And, when the good is 
prepolknt, what need of any further incitement than 
t:e calm defire of itf The fame may be faid of the 
avocations of curiofity or mirth ; if their abfolute 
pleafures be greater than that of the good from whieh 
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they divert us, why fhould we not be diverted from 
it ? If not, then the real moment of the good proposed 
18 fufHcient to engage our pur&it of it, in oppofition to 
our curiofity or mirth. 

If indeed our averfion to labour, or our propeniity 
fo mirth be accompanied with thefe fenfations, then it 
1(ras necefTary that other defires fhould be attended with 
like fenfations, that fo a balance might be preferved^ So 
if we have confuled fenfation (Irengthening and fixing 
our private defires, the like fenfation joined to public 
affedlions is necefTary, left the former defires (hould 
wholly engrofs our minds : if weight be caft into one 
fcale, as much muft be put into the other to preferve aH 
equilibrium. But die firft queftion is, ' whence arofe the 
* neceifity of fuch additional incitements on either fide^' 

It nruft be very difficult for beings of fuch imper* 
£t6t knowledge as we are, to anfwer fuch queAions : 
we know very litde of the conftitution of nature, or 
what may be necefTary for the perfedtion of the whole. 
The Author of nature has probably formed many ac- 
tive beings, whofe defires are not attended with confii* 
fed fenfations, raifing them into paffions like to ours. 
There are perhaps orders of rational beings alfo with» 
out thefe particular limited attachments, to which our 
natures are fubje^ed ; who may perhaps have no pa* 
rental affedlion, friendfhips, or love to a country, or to 
any fpecial fmaller fyftems ; but have univerfal good« 
will to all^ and this folely proportioned to the roord 
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cxoelleBcies of the feveral obje^s, without any other 
bonds of a^Fedtio]]. There h probably ao infinite vari- 
ety of beingSy of all pofiibk degrees, in .which the funi 
of happinefs exceeds that of mifcry. We know that 
0ur ftate Is abfolutely good, notwithHandiog a con(i- 
derabk m'lKtareof evil. The goodoefs of the great 
Aothor of nature appears even in producing the infe- 
rior natares, provided their fljte in <the whole be ab- 
folutely good : iiiice we may probably conclude, f that 
there, are in the univerfe as many fpecies of fuperior 
oaturesy as was confifient with the moft perf€(5b (Ute of 
the whole. This is the bought fo much infided on 
by Simplicius, that the univerfal Caofe muii produce 
Tflc fii(ra^ as weli as ra TrfforoL, Xf ri t-^arx. We 
know not if this globe be a £t place for the habitatioa 
of natures fuperior to ours: if not, it mufl certainly 
be in the whole better that it (houid have its imperfc<% 
inhabitants, whofe flate is abfolutely good, than that it 
ftoold be defolate. 

All then which we can expiedl to do in this matter, 
is only to fhew, that * thefe confuied fenfations are ne* 

* cefTary to fiich natures as we are in other refpe<fl8 : 

* partictrfarlj that beings of fuch degrees of under- 

* flanding, and fach avenues to knowledge as we have» 



f Sec Simplicias on Epi£tetus. cap ^4. Ant! the Arch- 
bilhop of Dublio, D< ori^itK maii, above all others on this 
fnbje^. 
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* muft need thefe addiiional forces, \rbich we caU 
' paffions, befide the £rft fenfatioos by which object 
' are cooilituted good or evil, and the pure defire or 

* averfion arifiog from opinion or apprehenfion of good 

* oreYil.* 

Now our reafon, or knowledge of From the imptr* 
the relations of externa] things to our fe£iion rf our utt' 
bodies, is fo inconfiderable, that it derjiartding^ 
is generally fome pleafant fenfatioo 'which required 
which teaches us what tends to their Jenfations ofap^ 
preferyation ; and fome pwnful fen- petite. 
fatton which (hews what is pernici- 
ous. Nor is this inflrudlion fofficient ; we need alfii 
to be diredled when our bodies want fupplies of noa* 
rifhment ; to this our reafon Could not extend : here 
then appears the firft neceffity of uneafy fenfation, pre* 
ceding defire, and continuing to accompany it when it 
is raifed. 

Again, our bodies could not be preferved wiriioot 
a fenfe of pain, connected with iodfions^ bruifes, or 
violent iabour, or whatever elfe tends to deftroy any 
part of their mechantfm; fince our knowledge does 
not extend fo far, as to judge in time what would be 
pernicious to it : And yet, without a great deal of ha* 
roan labour, and many dangers, this earth could not 
fupport the tenth part of its inhabitants. Our nature 
therefore required a fenfation, accompanying its de- 
fires of the means of prefkrvatioq* capable to fuv* 
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tnount the UDeafinef^ of labour : this We have in the 
pains or uneafinefs accompanying the de(ire^ of food. 

* In like manner, the propagation of animals is a my- 
Aery to their reafon, but eafy to their in(lin<5t. An 
offspring of fuch creatures as men are, could not be 
preferred without perpetual labour and care; which 
we find could not be expe<5led from the more general 
ties of benevolence. Here then again appears the ne- 
ceffity (^ (Irengthentng the Sr^fyw, or natural aflFedi- 
on, with (Irong fenfations, or painsof deiire, fufHcient 
to counter-balance the pains of labour, and the fenfa- 
tions of the felfifh appetites ; fince parents mu(l often 
check and difappoint their own appetites, to gratify 
thofe of their children. 

* When a neceffity of joining ftroiig fenfatiors to 
' one dafs of deHres appears, there mull appear a like 
' neceffity of (Irengthning the reft by like fenfations, 
* to keep a jufl balance.* We know, for inftance, that 
the pleafures of the imagination tend much to the hap* 
pinefs of mankind : the defires of them therefore mufl 
haye the like fenfations aflifling them, to prevent our 
indulging a nafty folitary luxury. The happinefs of 
human life cannot be promoted without fociety and 
mutual aid, even beyond a family ; our public affec- 
tions mufl theref(jre be (Irengthened as well as the pri- 
vate, to keep a balance ; fo mud alfo our defires of 
Tirtue and honour. Anger, which fome have thought 
«n ufelefs paffion, is really as neceflary as the reft ; 
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iioce nien*s intereAs of^en feem to interfere with each 
other ; and they are thereby led frofti ftlf-Jove to di> 
the worft injuries to their fellows. There could not 
therefore be a wifer contrivance to reflrain injuries^ 
than to make e?ery mortal fome way formidable to an 
unjuft invader, by fuch a violent paffion. We need 
not have recourfe to a Prometheus in this matter, with 
the old poets : they might have s^cribed it to their 
Optimus Maximum » 



•** Infafii leonis> 



^' Vim ftomacho appofuifle oodro/* 

Vll. With this balance of public - , , 
pamoos agamlt the private, with our pal- , ^ . 

(ions toward honour and virtue, we find \. . 
that human nature may be as really ami- 
abie in its low fphere, as fuperior natures endowed 
with higher reafon, and influenced only by plire de- 
fires ; provided we vigoroufly exercife the powers we 
have in keeping this balance of affeiflions, and checking 
any paffion which grows fo violent, as to be inconfiflent 
with the public good. If we have felfifh paflions for 
our own prefcrvation, we have al b public palfions, 
which may engage us into vigorous and laborious fer- 
victs to offsprtng, friends, communities, countries. 
Compaflion will engage us to fuccour the difbtfi'ed, 
even with our private iofs or danger. An abhorrence 

D 
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of the injurious, and love toward the inyired, with a 
fenfe of virtue and honour, can make us defpife labour^ 
expence, wounds, and deaths 

The fenfations of joy or forrow, trpon the fucoeCl 
or difappointment of any pnrfuit, either public or pri* 
vate, have diredly the effeft of rewards or pumfli» 
ments, to excite us to a6t with the utmoft rigor, ei- 
ther for our own advantage, or that of otherf, for die 
future, and to punifh pad negligence. The moment 
of every event is thereby increafed : as much as the 
fenfations of forrow add to our mifery, fo mttch thofe 
of joy add to our happinefs. Nay, fiace we have fome 
confiderable power over our defires, as fhall be ex* 
plained hereafter, we may probably, by good condu6b« 
obtain more frequent pleafures of joy upon oor fuc- 
ce(s than pains of forrow upon difappointment. 
A ' a 1 It is true indeed, that there are few 

. '' tempers to be found, wherein theie fen* 

fations of the ieveral paifions are in fuch 
Turc 

a balance, as in all cafes to leave the 

mind in a proper flate, for confidering the importance 

of every a^on or event. The fenfations of anger in 

fome tempers are violent above their proportion ; thofe 

of ambition, avarice, defire of fenfual pleafure, and 

even of natural affedtion, in feveral difpofitions, poffefs 

the mind too much, and make it incapable of attending 

to any thing elfe. Scarce any one temper is always 

conftant and uniform in its paffions. The beft ftate of 
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liuiiaa naHire pofil^, might reqaire a diverfity of 
paffions and inclinauons, for the tdif¥eren( occupations 
kkecdfary for th^ whole : but tke diforckr feems to be 
much greater than h requidte fw this eod. Culloin, -e- 
ducation, habits, aod company, may often contribute 
much to this diforder, however its original may be a* 
fcribed to fume more oniYerJal caufe. But it is not fo 
^eat, but that human life is (lill a ^edreable ftare, 
having a f«periority of goodaefs a^ happinefs. Nor, 
if we apply ourfelves to it, doe) it hinder u? from dif- 
cerntng that ju(l balance and oeconpmy, which would 
conditttte the moft happy ftate of each petfon, and 
promote the greaieA good in the Dvhoie. 

Let phyficiaas or anatomifla explain rs^^-^ - 
il^e feveral moliors io the fluids or folidv Z , 
of the body, which accompany any paf- . . ^ 
Son ; or the temperaments of body which ^ '^ 

either make iilea prone to any paffion, or - 
are brought upon us by the ipng continuance, or fre- 
tquent returns of it. it is only to our purpofe io gene- 
ral to obferve, ' that probably certain motions in th^ 
' body accompany every paffion by a fixed Uw of na** 

* ture ; and alternately, that temperament which is 

* apt to receive or prolong thefe motions in the body, 

* dots influence our paffinnis to heighten or prolong 

* them,* Thus a cenain tempcramtnt may be broughjt 
Upon the body, by its being frequently put into motion 
by the paifioos of anger, joy, love, or forrow \ and 

D 2 
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the continuance of this temperament (hall mafkef men 
prone to the fevcral paffions for the future. We 6ad 
ourfelves after a long fit of anger or forrow, in an un- 
eafy ftate, even when we are not re£e£bing on the par* 
ticnlar occafion of our palHon. During this (late, every 
trifle (hall be apt to provoke or deject us. On the 
(Contrary, after good fuccefs, after flrong friendly paf- 
fions, or a ftate of mirth, fome confiderable injuries 
or lofTes, which at other times would have affefled us 
tery n^uch, fhiall be overlooked, or meekly received i- 
or at moft but ilightly refented ; perhaps becaufe our 
bodies are not fit eafily to receive thefe motions which 
are conflituted the occafion of the uneafy fenfations of 
anger. This diverfity of temper every one has felt, 
who refiedts on himfelf at different times. In fome 
tempers it will appear Hke madnefs. Whether the 
only feat of thefe habits, or the occafion rather of 
thefe difpofitions, be in the body; or whether the foul* 
itfelf does not, by frequent returns of any paffiob, ac- 
quire fome greater difpofition to receive and retain it 
again, let thofe determine, who fufficiently underftand 
the nature of either the one or the other. 
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SECT. IIL 

Particular Divijlons of the j4ffe6itons and PaJJions^ 

I. ^ I ^HE oatare of any language has confiderable iQ** 
fluence upon men's reafonings on all fubjeds* 
making them often take all thofe ideas which are de- 
noted by the fame word to be the fame ; and on the 
other hand, to look upon different words as denoting 
different ideas. We (ball find that this identity of 
names has occafioned much confufion in treatifes of 
the paiEons ; while fome have made larger, and fome 
fmaller coUedions of names, and have given the ex- 
plications of them as an account of the paffions. 

Cicero, in the fourth book of Tufcu- ^, „. .^ 

■ ^ A- • r 1^ « • . . ^"^ Dtvtfion 

Ian Queltions, gives from the Stoics, this >« # « . 

general divifion of the paflions : Firft, 

into love and hatred, according as the object is good 

or evil ; and then fubdivides each, according as the 

objed is prefent or expeded. About good we have 

theie two, libido et laetitia, defire and joy: about 

evil we have likewife two, metus et aegritudo^ fear and 

fbrrow. To this general divifion be fubjoins many fub- 

divifions of each of thefe four pafHons; according as 

in the Latin tongue they had different names for the 

feveral degrees of thefe palfions, or for the fame paf« 

D3 
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fion employed upon different objedls. A writer of 
JUexicons would probably get the moft precife uneao* 
ings of tbe Latin names in tbat book ; nor would it be^ 
nfeiefs in confidering the nature of them. 

The Schoolmeo, as their fund of language was 
much fmaller, haye not fo full enumerations of then>j 
going DO further than their admired Ar&ftotle. 

n. It is ftrange that the thoughtful Malebranche 
^id not confider, that * defire and averfion are ebTi« 

* oufly di^erent from the other modifications called 

• paflions ; that thefe two diredlly lead to adlion, or 

* the volition of motion, and are wholly diflin^ from 

• all fort of fenfation * Whereas joy and forrow are 
only a fort of (enfations ; and O^er afl^:^Hons differ 
from fenfations onIy» by tnckiditig defire or averfton^ 
or their correfpondent propenfities : fo that defire and 
averfioa are the only pure affedlions in Hie ftri^eft 
fenfe, 

cf ^ . J lf> indeed, we confine the word fen- 

/r «. ». lation to the * immediate perceptions 01 

"1. pleauire and pam, tipoa the very pre- 

' • fence or operation of any ohjedt or c- 

' venti which are occafioned by fome impreifion on our 

* bodies;' then we may denote by the word affeAion, 
thofe pleafures or pains not thus excited, but * refult- 

• ing from fome reflexion upon, or 0)>iMion of our 
' poffeffion of any advantage^ or from a cert»n pro* 
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* Iped of future pkafaat feDfatioBS oo the one baod, 

* or from a like refledtioQ or profp&ft of evil or pain- 
' fill fenfatioojB oq tbe other, either to ourfeWes or 

* others.' f 

HVhen more violent confufed feoCuions . 
ar^ with the stfe^ioo, and are attended ^ 
withy or prolonged by bodily motions, we call the 
whok by the name of paifiony efpedally when accom* 
panted with fome natural propenfitieSj to be hereafter 
explained. 

If this ufe of thefe words be allowed, n* •/• 

the divifion of Malebranche is very natural. , ./ , 

^ I t . « .1 .!..«. ^y Male" 

Good objeas excite love ; evil objects ha- . 

xred : each of theie is fubdivided, as the 
objedl is prefent and certain, or doubtfully expelled, 
jor certainly removed^ To thefe three ctrcumftancei 
correipond three modifications of the original affedti- 
ons; viz. joy, defire, andforrow. Good prefent, rai- 
ses jo y&l love : .good in fufpenie, the love of defire, 
or defirous love : good loft, fon[gwful love. Evil pre- 
fent, raifes^brrowful averiion) evil expeded, defirous 
Averfion ; and evil reinoved,goyful averfion^ The joy^ 
fol love, and joyful hatred, will poiEbly be found 
nearly the fame fort of fenfations, though upon diffe- 
rent oec^fions ; the fame may be faid pf the foiorowful 
Jove, and the forrowful averflon : and thus this divi? 

f See above, ffc^t. i. art. :i» 
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fioo wiM amount to the fame with that of the Stoics. 

_ - , Perhaps it may be more eafy to con- 

Vtftre and . ^ ^. j /r • i.- 

ceive our afteaions and paflions m this 
averfion, ^. 1 r r » • 

manner. The apprehenuon of good, ci- 
ther toourfelves or others, as attainable, raifes defire : 
the like apprehenfion^ of evil, or of the lofs of good, 
raifes averfion, or defire of removing or preventing if* 
Thefe two are the proper affedlions, diftin<5l from aH 
fenfation: we may call both dedres if we pleafe. 
The refledllon upon the prefence or certaia 
futurity of any good, raifes the fenfation of 
joy, which is diAinA from thofe immedi- 
ate fenfations which arife from the objedt itfelf. f A 
like fenfatipn is raifed, when we refle(^ upoD the re- 
moval or prevention of evil which once threatncd our- 
felves or others. The refleflion upon the prefence of 
evil, or the certain profpeft of it, or of the lofs of 
good, is the occafion of the fenfation of forrow, d»» 
{[in& from thofe immediate fenfations arifing from the 
objefts or events themfelves. 

Thefe aife^ions, viz. defire. averfion, 
joy and forrow, we may, after Male- 
branche, call fpiritual or pure affedlions ; 
becaufe the pureft fpirit, were it fubjeA 
to any evil, might be capable of them. 
But befide thefe afiedions, which feem to 



j^ffe^lions 

may be di- 

Jiinguijhed 

from pajfi- 

•ns. 



f Sec fe£t %. art. i. 
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arife neceflarily from a rational appreheofion of good 
or evil, there arc in our nature violent confufed fenfa- 
tions, conne6bed with bodily motions, from which our 
aiFedions are denominated pafHons. 

We may further obferve fomething ^ 
in our nature, determining us very frc-r f * 

quently to aftion, diftiod both from ^' 

fenfation and defirc ; if by defire we J'i"'^£ 
mean a diftinft inclination to fome- ^ •'' ^^^' 
thing apprehended as good either public or private, of 
as the means of avoiding evil : viz. a certain propenG- 
ty of inilinA to obje6(s and anions, without any con- 
ception of them as good, or as the means of preventing | 
evil. Thtfe obje^s or adlions are generally, though 
not always, in effect the means of fome good ; but we 
are determined to them even without this conception 
of them. Thus, as we obferved above, f the propen- 
fity to fame may continue after one has loft all notion of 
good, either public or private, which could be theobjedl 
of a diftin^ defire. Our particular affedions have ge<r 
nerally fome of thefe propenfities accompanying them ; 
but thefe propenfities are fometimes without the aflec* 
tions or diftindl defires, and have a fironger influence 
upon the generality of men, than the affe^ions could 
have alone. Thus in anger, befide the intention of re* 
moving the uneafy fenfation from the injury received | 

f Se^..^ . near the end. 
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befide the defire of oibtainuag a reparatioo of it« aod ie* 
cQrity for the future, which are foneibrt of goods .ia- 
tended by men when they are calm, as well as during 
the paflion, there is in the pailionate perfon a propen- 
fjty to occafion mifery to the offender, a determination 
to violence, even where there is no intention of any 
good to be obtained, or evil avoided by this violence* 
And it is principally this propenfity which wc 
^ * denote by the name anger, though other dc» 
grees may often accompany it. 

So alfo our prefence with the diftrefled is generally 
cecefTary to their relief; and yet when we have no 
hopes nor intention of relieving them, we (hall find a 
propenfity to run to fuch fped^acles of pity. Thus atto, 
befide the calm defire of the happinefs of a peribn be* 
loved, we have a ftrong propenfity to their company, 
to the very fight of them, without any confideration of 
it as a happinefs either to ourfelves or to the perfoa 
beloved. The fudden appearance of great danger, de- 
termines us to (hriek out or fiy, before we can have 
any diftindl defires, or any confideration that a ihriek 
pr flight are proper means of relief. Thefe propenfi* 
ties, along with the fenfations above-^mentioned, when 
they occur wichout rational defire, we 'may call pafii- 
one, and when^hey happen along with defires, deno- 
minate them paffionate. This pact of our conflitution 
is as intelligible as many others univerfally obferved and 
f^9knowledged ; fuch as thoiby that danger of .falling 
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ttuke% us ftretd) out our arms ; noife makes us wink ; 
that a child is detetmrncd to f»ck; many other ani- 
mals to rife op and walk ; fome to rufi into water, be- 
fore they can have any aottoii of good to be obtained^ 
or evil avoided by thefe means. 

It n>ay perhaps be conveoieiit to coofine , ^ 

love and hatred to our Kotiments toward 
moral agents ; love denoting ' defire of the 

* happinefs of another, geberaliy attended with fome 
< approbation of him as innocent at lead, or being of 

* a mixed character, where good is generally prev»> 
^ lent:' And hatred * denoting dtfapprobatioD by out 

* ieofe, with «lie sl>feiice of defvre of their happioefs^* 
.Benevolence may denote only ' the defire of another's 

* happineis ;' and malice, ' the defire of their mifery/ 
abflra^ly from any approbation or coodemoadon by 
our moral fenfe. This (brt of malice is never found io 
our nature, when we are not tra»fported with paifion* 
The propeniities of anger and envy have fome vi 
refemblance of it ; yet envy is not an ulti- ^* 
mate defire of another*s mifery, butt only a fubordinate 
deiire of it, as ilie means of advancing ourfelves, or 
fome perfbn more beloved than the peribn en?ied. 

Fear, as far as it is an ailfe^on, and not an ^ 
undeligning propenfity, is * a mixtBre of for- 
^ row and aveffion, when we apprehend the probabt- 

* Iky of evil, -or the tofs of good befdling onrf^lves, 

* or thofis we4ove :* There is nsoro or left of ^roWj, 
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according to the apprehended degrees of probability. 
Hope, if it be any way an afTe^ion, and not 
^ ' an opinion, is ' a mixture of defire and joy, 
* upon the probability of obtaining good, and avoid- 
' ing evil.' Both thefe paffions may have fome propeo- 
iities ^nd fenfations attending thero, diilindt from thofe 
of the other affe^ions. 

r f r il r ^^^ confqfed ufe of the names, love, 
JV J J hatred, joy, forrow, delight, has made 
"^ ' fome of the mod important diilin^tions 

of oar affections and paffions, to be overlooked. No 
modifications of mind can be more different from each 
other, than a private defire, and a public; yet both 
are called love. The love of money, for inftance, 
the love of a generous chara^er, or a fnend : the 
love of a fine feat, and the love of a child. In like 
manner, what can be more different than the forrow 
for a lofs befiillen oarfelves, and forrow for the death 
of a friend ? Of this men muft convince themfelves by 
xefledion. 

There is alfo a confiderable difference even among 

the felfifh p^fSons, which bear the fame general name, 

according to the different fenfes which conflitute the 

objedls good or evil. Thus the defire of honour, and 

the defire of wealth, are certainly very different forts 

• of affe^ions, and accompanied with different fepfati- 

. pns : the forrow in like manner for our lofs by a fhip- 

,%ieckf and our forrow for having ^one a bafe adion. 
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or remorfe : fbrrow for ouf being fubjedl to the gout 
or ftone, aod forrow for oor being defpifed and con- 
demned, or fhame : forrow for the damage done bj a 
fire, and that forrow which arifes upon an apprehend-* 
ed injury from a partner, or any other of our fellows, 
which we call anger. Where we get fome fpecial di* 
fiindl names, we more eaiily acknowledge a difference, 
as it may appear in (hame and anger ; but had we o« 
ther names, appropriated in the fame manner, we 
(hould imagine, with good ground, as many diflindt 
paffions. The like confuGon is obfervable about our 
(enfes. f 

To fay that the fenlation accompany- 

ing all forts of joy is pleafant, and that ^ . * 
. r r Ml fentattons of 

accompanying forrow uneaiy, will not ar- "^ -'' 

goc that there is ho farther diveriity. 

Pains have many differences among them- "^ 

felves, and fo haTe pleafures, according to the difie* 

rent fenfes by which they are perceived. To emraie* 

rate all thefe diverfities, would be difficult and tedious. 

But fome men have piqued themfelves fo much upon 

representing * all our affedtions as felfifh ; as if each 

' peribn were in his whole frame only a feparate fy- 

' ftem from his fellows, fo that there was nothing i« 

' his conftitution leading him to a public interefl, fur* 

* ther than be apprehended it fubfervient to bin own 

f TMit. I. fcA. t. art* io» 
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*^ private intereft ; and this intereft made nothing elfe, 

* than the gratifying ow exteroal fenfc) and imagina* 

* tion, or obtaining the means of it :' that thereby the 
wifdom and goodneft of the Author of our nature 19 
traduced, as if he had giveti us the (IrongeU dirpoHti* 
ens toward what he had in his laws prohibited ; and 
diredled us, by the frame of our nature, to the meaneft 
and mod contemptible purfuits ; as if what all good 

men have reprefented as the excellence of our nature^ 
Were a force or confiraint put upon it by art or author 
rity. It raay be ufeful to confider our aff<^ions and 
paiHons more particularly, as ' they are excited by 

* fomtthing in our frame different from (elf love, and 
' tend to fomething elfe than the private pleafures of 
' the external ienfes or iniaginatioD.' This we may 
do under the following heads, by (hewing^ i . How our 
{>aflion8 ariie from the moral fenfe, and fenfe of ho* 
Hour. 3 How our paffioos tend toward the (late of 
others, abflradlly from any coniideration of their roo» 
ral qualities. 3 . How the public paflions are diverfi* 
fied by the moral qualities of the agents, when they 
appear to our moral fenfe as virtuous or vicious. 44 
How the public paflions are diyerfified by the relations 
of feveral agents to each other, when we confider at 
once their flate as to happintfs or mifery, and theit 
pafl as well as prefent adlions towards each other. 
5. How all thefe paflions may be complicated with the 
fdfiih. Under each of theft heads we may find the dx, 
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paffioDs of Malebrancbe, or the four of Zeno ; with 
aiany other combtnattoni of them. 

III. I. Thb palfioDS about our 0W5 . 

anions occafioned by the moral fenfe. / 

„,. - ... r 11 tout our O^Wft 

when we form the idea of a morally 

good aAion, or fee it reprelented lo the 

drama, or read it in epics or romaoce» we feel a de* 

fire arifing of doins the like. This --, ^ ^ 

I . iT • • • J Tbepamnof 

leads molt tempen imo an imagined , ,/ , '' 

f , - J • t • . 1 herotfin tn ca* 

lerics of adventures, in which they are ^. •; 

fiill a^ng the generous and virtuous ^* 

part, ]tke to the idea they have received. If we have 
executed any good defign, we feel id* »^ * • 
ward triumph of joy : if we are difap- ^ ,^ , 

pointed through our own negligence, "^ . ^'^ 
or have been diverted from it by fome 
felfiih Tiew, we (hall feel a forrow called Remcrfi^ 
remorfe. 

When the idea is in like manner formed of any 
morally evil adlion, which we might poiTibly accom* 
plifh, if we reflect upon the cruelty or pernicious ten- 
dency of it^ there arifes reluctance, or a- ^ , ^ 
veruon: if we have committed luch a 
crime, upon like reflexion we feel the forrow called 
remorfe : if we have refifted the temptation, we feel a 
fecret joy and felf-approbation, for which there is no 
(pedal name* 
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We might enumerate (ix other pafHons from the 
fenfe of honour, according as we apprehend our adi-* 
ons, or any other circumflances, (hall afR^ the opi- 
nions which others form concerning bs. When any 
a6Hon or circumftance occurs, from which we imagine 
honour would arife, we feel defire ; when we attain it, 
joy; when we are difappointed, forrow. When we 
firft apprehend any action or circumOance as diOio* 
nourable, we feel averiion arifing ; if we apprehend 
ourfelves involfed in it, or in danger of being tempted 
^^ , n to it, we feel a paflion we may call modeOy 
or (name; when we efcape or rehit luch 
temptations, or avoid what is difhonourable, 
we feel a joy, for which there is no fpecial name. 

We give the name ambition to a vio- 
lent defire of honour, bat generally in a 
bad fenfe, when it would lead the agent into immoral 
means to gratify it. The fame word often denotes the 
defire of power. Pride denotes fomeiimes the 
fame defires of honour and power, with aver- 
fion to their contraries ; fonietimes pride denotes joy 
upon any apprehended right or claim to honour ; ge- 
nerally it is taken in a bad fenfe, when one claims that 
to which he has no right. 

Men may feel the pafEon of fliame for 

the diftionourable aflions of others, when 

any part of the difhonour falls upon them- 

felves; as when the perfon diilionoured is one of their 
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dab, or party, or family. The general relation of 
human nature may produce fome uneafincfs upon the 
difbonour of anocher, though this is more owing to our 
public feniet 

IV 2- The fecond dafs are the pu« _ ... 

blic paffions about the (late of others, ^ 1. i 

to happinefs or mifery, abilradly from J „, 

their moral tjualities. Thefe aifedtions or '^ ^* 

paffions extend to all perceptive natures, when there 

is DO real or imagined oppofition of inte- j -u 

refl. We naturally deHre the happinefs 

of others while it is in fufpenie ; rejoice Compaffion. 

in it when obtained* and forrow for it p. 

when loft. We have averGon to any im- ^* 

pending mifery ; we are forrowful when it befals any 

perfon, and rejoice when it is removed. This averfion 

and forrow we often call pity or coropaf- 

fion; the joy we may call congraiula- . r 

Lit ion • 

tlDD. 

Since our moral fenfe reprefents virtue as the 
greateft happinefs to the perfon pofTcffed of it, our pu- 
blic affe^ions will naturally m^ke us deiire the virtue 
of others. When the opportunity of a great a^on oc- 
curs to any perfon againii whom we are no way preju- 
diced, we wi(h he would attempt it, and defire his 
good fuccefs. If he fucceeds, we feel joy ; if he is dif* 
appointed, or c^uits the attempt, we feel forrow. Up- 

E 
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OD like opportunity of, or temptation to a bafe a£UoD^ 
ive have averiion to the event : if be redAs the temp- 
tation, we feel joy ; if he yields to it, for row. Our 
affedions toward the perfon arlfe jointly with our paf- 
iions about this event, according as he acquits himfelf 
f irtuouily or bafely. 

D ir ^' 3* The pafflons of the third claft 

\, . , arc oar public afTedtions, jointly with 

pamons ivtih , . - . . 

^ , moral perceptions of the virtue or vice 

moralpercep' ^ , „_, , 

^ ' of the agents. When good appears at* 

tainable by a perfon of moral dignity, 

cur deCre of his happinefs, founded upon efteem or 

approbation, is much ftronger than that fuppofed ia 

the former clais. The misfortune of fuch a perfoii 

„ raifes ftronger forrow, pity, or regret, and 

^ * diflatisfadtion with the adminiftration of the 

world, upon a light view of it, with a fufpicion of the 

real advantage of virtue. The fuccefs of fuch a cha*^ 

radter raifes all the contrary afiedlions of joy and fatis* 

fadtion with providence, and fecurity in virtue. "Whea 

evil threatens fuch a charader, we have ftrong averfion 

to it, with love toward the perfon : his efcaping th^ 

evil raifes joy, confidence in providence, with fecurity 

in virtue. If the evil befals him, we feel the contrary 

paffions, forrow, diffatisfadlion with providence, and 

fufpicion of the reality of virtue. 
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Hence we fee how un€t fuch reprefen- _,^, . , ^ 
laiioDS are in tragedy, as make the per- >: /- 

fedly virtuous miferable in the higheft 
degree. They can only lead the fpefta- 
tors into tiiiiraft of providence, diiHdence in virtue ; 
and into fach fentiments, as fome authors, who pro- 
bably miftake his meaning, tell os Brutus «xpre^ed at 
bis death, ' That ^x virtue he had purfued as a folii} 
* good, proved but an empty name.' But we muft 
here remember, that, notwithdanding all the frightful 
ideas we have inciilcated upon tis of the king of ter* 
rors, yet an honourable death is far from appearing to 
a generous mind, as the greateil of evils. The ruin of 
a free flate, the flavery of a generou^iT fpirit, a life up- 
on (hameful terms, ftill appear vaftly greater evils ; 
befide many other ex«[ui(ite diftrdTes of a more private 
nature, in comparifon of which, an honourable death 
befalling a favourite character, is lodced upon as a de'« 
liverance. 

Under this clafs are alfo included the ^ 

paffions employed about the fortunes of , , 

luardviorai 
charadlers, apprehended as morally evil. 

Such charadlers raife diflike in any obfer- ^ 

ver, who has a moral fenfe : but malice. No difinU' 

or the ultimate dcfire of their milcry, r eft e dor «/- 

does not neceflarily arife toward them, timats ma- 

Perhaps our nature is not capable of de- lice in men. 

firing the mifery of any being calmly, 

E 2 
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farther than it may be neccflary to the fafety of the 
innocent : we may find, perh ips, that there is no qua- 
lity in any objed which would excite in us pure difiQ- 
terefted malice* or calm defire of mifcry for its own 
fake.f When we apprehend any perfon as injurious to 
ourfelires, or to any innocent perfon, efpecially to a 

perfon beloved* the paffion of anger arifes 
^ ' toward the agent. By anger is generally 
meant ' a propenfiry to occafion evil to another, arifing 
* upon apprehenfion of an injury done by him:' this 
▼iolent propenfity is attended generally, when the in- 
jury is not very fudden, with forrow for the injury 
fudained, or threatned, and defire of repelling it, and 
making the author of it repent of his attempt, or re« 
pair the damage. 
_ Th's paffion is attended with the moft 

* violent uneafy fenfations, and produces as 
great changes in our bodies as any whatfoever. Wc 
are precipitantly led by it, to apprehend the injurious 
as dire^ly malicious, dcfigning the mifery of others 
without farther intention. While the beat of this paf- 
fion continues, we naturally purfue the mifery of the 
injurious, until they relent, and convince us of their 
better intentions, by exprefiing their fenfe of the inju- 
ry, and ofFering reparation of damage, with fecurity a- 
gainft future offences* 

f See ica. 5. art. 5 of this treatift. 
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Now as it is plainly nece/Tary, in a fyftem of agents 
capable of iojuring each other, that every one fhould 
be made formidable to an invader, by fuch a violent 
paffion, till the invader (hews his reformation of tem- 
per, as above, and no longer; fo we find it is thus 
ordered in our conflitution. Upon thefe evidences 
of reformation io the invader, oar paifion naturally 
abates ; or if in any perverfe temper it does not, the 
fenfe of mankind turns againft him, and he is looked 
upon as cruel and inhumane. 

In confidering more fully the pafEons about the for- 
tunes of evil charaders, diftio^ from anger, which a- 
rifes upon a fre(h injury, we may fird confider the evil 
agents, fuch as a /udden view fometimes reprefents 
them, diredlly evil and malicious ; and then make pro- 
per abatements, for what the word of men come (hort 
of this completely evil temper. As mathematicians 
fuppofe perfect hardnefs in fome bodies, and elafticity 
in others, and then make allowances for the imperfed 
degrees in natural bodies. 

The profpefi of good- to. a perlbn ap- - 
prehended as entirely malicious, raifcs a- j 
verfion in the obferver, or defire of his 
difappointment ; at lead, when his fuccefs would con- 
firm him in any evil intention. His difappc^ntment 
raifes joy in the event, with truft in pro- „ ^ 

vidence, and fecurity in virtue. His fuCi- , ' , 
cefs raifes the contrary pailions of ibrrow, 

E3 
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diArufl, and fufpictoB. Theprofpedl of evil, beHdling 
ao evil cfaara^to, at firft> perhaps, feems grateful to 
the ob&rver, if he has conceived the paffion of aoger ; 
but to a fedate temper, no Riilery is farther the occa- 
iioa of joy, than as it is neceflary ta fome prepollent 
happinefs in the whole. The efcaping of evil impend- 
ing over fuch a charad^er, by which he is confirnted in 
vice, is the occafion of forrow, and did rod of provi- 
dence and virtue ; and the evil befalling him raifes 
joy, and fatisfadtion with providence, and fecurity in 
virtue. We fee therefore, that the fuccefs of evil 
characters, by obtaining good, or avoiding evil» is an 
unfit reprefentation in tragedy. 

Let one refkdt on this clafs of paffions, as they a- 
rife upon occafions which do not aiFcdl himfelf, and he- 
wiH fee how litde of (elf-love there is in them; and 
yet they are frequently as violent as any pajQions what- 
foever. We feem confcious of fome dignity in theie 
paiHons above the felfifh ones, and tl^refbre never con- 
ceal them, nor are we afhamed of them. Thefe com- 
plicated pailions the philofophers have confufedly men- 
tioned, under fome general names, along with the 
fimple felfi(h pafEons. The poets and critics have fuf- 
ficiendy fhown> that they felt thefe differences^ how- 
ever it did not concern them to explain them. We 
may find indances of them in all dramauc performan- 
ces, both ancient and modern. 

The abatements to be made for what human na- 
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ture comes fhort of the htgheft degrees .. ^ 

ather of virtue or vice, may be thus , . , 

. J „,, . J . bout mixed 

conceived : When the good m any mix- 

ed charadter furpafTes the evil, the paf- 
ijons ariie as toward the good ; where the evil fuf- 
pailes the good, the pafiions arife as toward the evil, 
only in both cafes with lefs violence^ And further, the 
padions in both cafes are either ftopped, or turned the 
contrary way, by want of due proportion between the 
ftate and character. Thus an imperfedt good charac- 
ter, in purfuit of a good too great for his virtue, or to. 
the excludon of more worthy chara^ers, inftead of 
raiting defire of his fucceis, raifes averfion ; his fuc« 
cefs rai(es envy, or a fpecies of forrow, - . 
and his difappointment, joy. An inoper- 
fedly evil chara6ber, threatned by an er ' "^ 

vil greater than is neceilary to make him relent and 
reform, or by a great calamity, which has 00 diredk 
tendency to reform him, inftead of raifing defire to* 
ward the event, raifes averfidn ; his efcaping it raifes : 
joy, and his falling uQder it raifes pity, a p . 
fpecies of forrow. 

There is another circumftance which —, , ^ . 
... . /r r V- TheheflpIoU 

exceedingly vanes our painons 01 this . 

dafs, when the agents themfelves, by <^ •^* 

their own condud, procure their mifery. "When an 

imperfeA good charader^ by aa evil adtion, procures^ 

the higheft mifery to himfelf ; this rai(es thefe com*. 

£ 4 
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plicated paflloos, pity toward the fufFerer, (brrow for 
the flate, abhorrence of vicct awe and admiration of 
providence, as keeping (In'A meafures of fan^ity and 
judice. I'hefe pafEons we may all feel, in reading the 
Oedipus of SophocJes, when we fee the diftrels of that 
prince, occafioned by his fuperftitious curioiity about 
his future fortunes; his rafli violence of temper, in 
duelling without provocation, and in pronouncing exe- 
crations on perfons unknown. We feel the like pafE- 
ons from the fortunes of Creon b the Antigone ; or 
from the fates of Pyrrhus and Oreftes, in the Andro- 
mache of Racine, or our DiftreiFed Mother. AVe hear- 
tily pity thefe chara^ers, but without repining at pro- 
vidence ; their mifery is the fruit of their own anions* 
It is with the judeft reafon, that AriHotle f prefers 
fuch plots to all others for tragedy^ fince thefe cha- 
racters come nearefl to thofe of the fpedlators, and 
confequently will have the ftrongeft influence on them. 
We are generally confcious of fonne good difpoCtions, 
mixed with many weaknefles : few imagine themfelves 
capable of attaining the height of perfedly good cba- 
rasters, or arriving to their high degrees of felicity ; 
and fewer imagine themfelves capable of finking into 
the bafenefs of perfedlly evil tempers, and therefore 
few dread the calamities which befal them* 

t Ariftotle Poetic, cap. 13. 
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There is one farther circamftance _ 
which (Irengthens this dafs of pal&ons ^ '^ 
exceedingly, that »» the greatnefs of .. , ,. , 

the change of fortune in the perfoo, or j ^ 
, - • » « • I • . tf»a compile 

the furpnze with which it comes. k% '' 

... , r edited * 

this gives the per ion a more acme per- 
ception either of happinefi or mifery, fe it ftrengthent 
our palEonSy arifing from obfervation of his (late. Of 
this the poets are very fenfible, who fo often reprefent 
to us the former profperity of the perfon, for whom 
they would move our pity ; his projeds, his hopes, his 
half-executed defigns. One left his palace unfipiihed, 
another hb betrothed mifirefs, or young wife; one 
proroifed himfelf glory, and a fortunate old age ; ano- 
ther was heaping up wealth, boafted of his knowledge, 
was honoured for his fine armour, his a^ivity, his au- 
gury. 

Axx' vx otQvolviv If uVffalo x»f at jULiKOfvaf. 

-1-0 JSt Ti Of roy tTrifKiQi \vyfcf 0Ki9^cr. HoMia* 

" Sed noo Augurio potuit depellere peftem ; 

^ Sed non Dardaniae medicari cufpidis i^lum 

^' Invalult." ^ ViRG. 

The joy is in like manner inereafed upon the mis* 
fortunes of evil chara&rs, by repreienting their for* 
mer prpfp^rity, pride and infolence. 
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This (brrow or joy is ftrangely diverfified or com- 
plicated, when the fufFtrers are multiplied, by repre- 
fenting the perfons attached to the principal fufferer, 
and Tet ting before us their affedions, friendfhips, tenr 
der folicitudes, care in education, fuccour in former di- 
(IrefTes ; this every one will find in reading the (lories 
of Pallas, Camilla, Nifas, and Furyalus ; or in gene- 
iral, any battle of Homer or Virgil. What there is ia- 
felf-love to account for thefe effedls, let all mankind 
^odge. 

^ VI. The paffions of the fourth clafa 

^' •> *^c from the fame moral fenfe and pu- 

^ blic afie^ions, upon obferving the adi- 

lations of a- - c . , 

"^ pns of agents iome way attached to 

t * each other, by prior ties of nature or 

good offices, or difengaged by prior injuries; whea 

thefe relations are known, the moral qualities of the 

adtions appear confiderably different, and our paffions 

are much diverCfied by them : there is alfo a great 

/7 J complication of different paffions, and a 

,. . fort of contrafte, or afTcmblage of oppo- 
^ompltcations - ^ j u r 1 / 

_ lite paffions toward the leveral perfons 

^ pamns. j t-u a 

* "^ concerned. The m.oft moving peripe- 

tieSx and remembrances, in epic and dramatic poetry, 

are calculated to raife thefe complicated paffions ; and 

in oratory we fludy to do the fame. 

Thus (Irong fentiments of gra^utudcy and vigorous 
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returns of good offices obierT«d» mfc hi the fpeAato# 
the higheft love and efteem toward both the benefiic* 
tor, aod even the perfon obliged, with fecurity and 
delight in virtue. — Ingraiitude, or returning bad offi- 
ces defignedly, raifes the greateft deteftation againft the 
ungrateful ; and love with coropaffion toward the be* 
B^fadlor, with dejedtion and diffidence in a virtuous 
courfe of life. —r- Forgiving of injuries, and much mor^ 
returning good for evil, appears wonderfully great and 
beautiful to our moral fenfe : it raifes the ftrongeft 
love toward the forgiver, compaiion for the injury re* 
ceived ; toward the injurious, if relenting, fome de^ 
gree of good will, with compaifion ; if not relenting, 

the moft violent abhorrence and hatred.-^ ^Mntoal 

good offices done defignedly between morally good a* 
gents, raife joy and love in the obferver toward both^ 
with delight in virtue. — Mutual injuries done by evil 
ageuts defignedly, raife joy in the events, along with 
hatred to the agents, with deteflation of vice. — Good 
offices done defignedly by good agents toward evil^ but 
not fo as to encourage, or enable them to further mis^ 
chief, raife love toward the good agent; difplicence, 
with fome good-will toward the evil agent. — Good of* 
fices defignedly done mutually among evil agents, if 
thefe offices do not promote their evil intendons^ di» 
miaifli our diilike and hatred, and introduce fome coni^ 
paiEon and benevolence. -^- Good offices from good 
9geots» to benefa^ors unknown ta the agent, or to 
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their unlcnown friends or pofterity, increafe love to- 
ward both ; and raife great iatisfa^ion and trufi fa 
providence, with fecurity in virtue, and joy in the 
event. — Undefigned evil returns in like cafe with the 
former, raife forrow in the obftrver upon account of 
the event, pity toward both, with fufpicion of provi- 
dence and virtue — An undefigned return of evil to an 
evil agent from a good one, whom he had injured, 
raifts joy upon account of the event, and trufl in pro- 
vidence. -^^— — Undefigned evil offices mutually done to 
each other by evil agents, raife joy in the event, ab- 
horrence of vice, and fatisfadbion with providence. -» — 
Undefigned good offices done by good agents toward 
•the evil, by which they are further excited or im- 
powered to do evil, raife pity toward the good agent, 
indignation and envy toward the evil, with diilrud in 
providence. — Undefigned good offices done by good to 
evil agents, by which they are not excited or enabled 
to do further mifchief, raife envy or indignation to- 
ward the evil agent, if the benefit be great ; if not, 
they fcarce raife any new paffion dlAindt from what we 
bad before, of love toward the one, and hatred or dif- 
like toward the other. 

Thefe paffions might have been diverfified, accord- 
ing to Malebranche's divifion, as the objedt or event 
jwas prefent, or in fufpence, or certainly removed : 
jbnd would appear in different degrees of flreogth, ac- 
cording as the perfons concerned were more nearly at- 
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tached to the obferver, by nature^ frieDdfhip, or ac« 
quaintaoce, 

VII. Thi paffions of the laft clafs, „ , . 
are thofe in which any of the former ^* - • j 

kinds are complicated with felfifli paffi- . . . ^ ^ 

, . /I . '^^tb thefeif' 

ens, when our own mtereft is concern- -^ • 

cd. It is neediefs here to repeat them 

oyer again : only this may be noted in general, that, 

as the conjon^ioo of felfifh paifions wiM ^ery much in« 

creafe the commotion of mind, fo the oppofition of any 

felfifh interefts, which appear of great importance, will 

often conquer the public defires or averfions, or thofe 

founded upon the fenfe of virtue or honcur; and thii 

is the cafe in vicious anions done again (t confcience. 

7 hefe complications of paffions are often not re« 

fledled on by the perfoo who is adled by thtm, during 

their rage : but a judicious obferver may find them by 

refltdlion upon himfelf, or by obfervatitn of others ; 

and the reprefentation of them never fails to affcd ut 

in the mod lively manner. 



«c 



•Aeftuat ingens 



*' Imo in corde pudor, mixtoqne in^ania lu^u, 

'* £t furiis agitatus amor, et coofcia virtus* Vi ro. 

In all this tedious enumeration, let any one conflder, 
* How few of our puiEons can be any way. deduced from 
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^ felf-love, or defire of private advantage ? And how 

* improbable it is, that perfoas in the heat of adion, 

* have any of thofe fubde reflexions, and felfifh inten«- 
' tioDSy which fome philoibphers invent for them ? 
^ How great a part of the commotions of our minds a- 

* rife upon the moral (enie, and from public affedlions 

* toward the good of others ? We (hould find, that 
' without thefe principles in our nature, we (hould not 

* feel the one half at lead of our present pleafures or 
' pains ; and that our nature would be almoft reduced 

* to indoleoce.' 

An accurate obfervation of the fe- 
Teral didindt cfaaraders and tempers of 
men, which are conftituted by the va« 
•^ y J nous degrees of their natural fagactty, 
'' ' their knowledge, their interefls, their 

opinions, or aJflociations of ideas, with the p^(fions 
which are prevalent in them, is a mod ufeful and plea- 
fant entertainment for thoie, who have opportunities 
of large acquaintance and obfervation. But our pre* 
fent purpofe leads only to contider the (ird general ele- 
ments, from the various combinations of which, the 
feveral tempers and charaXers are formed. 

This account of our affeXions will, 

however, prepare the way for difcern- 

, . ing confiderable evidences for the good- 

nefs of the Deity, from the conftitution 

of our nature; and for removing the objedions of vo- 
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laptuous luxurious men, againft the rules of virtue laid 
down by mtn of reflcdion. While no other ideas of 
pleafure or advantage are given us, than chofe which 
relate to the external fenfes ; nor any other afFedlions 
repfefented as natural, fave thofe toward private good : 
it may be difficult to perfuade many, even of thofe who 
are not enemies to virtue from inclination* of the wif- 
dom of the Deity, in tnaking the biafs of our nature 
oppofite to the laws he gives us ; and making all plea- 
fure, the mod natural character of good, attend the 
prohibited adions, or the indifferent ones ; while obe- 
dience to the law mud be a confl rained courfe of adti- 
DQ, inforced only by penalties contrary to our natural 
affedioDS and fenfes. Nature and grace are by thii 
fcheme made very oppofite; fome would quedion whe- 
ther they could have the lame author. Whereas, if 
the preceding account be juft, we fee no fuch incon- 
iifte.ncy: * £very paiEon or affedion in its moderate 

* degree is innocent, many are diredtly amiable, and 

* morally good : we have fenfes and affedtiobs leading 
' us to public goody as well as to private ; to virtue^ af 
' Well as to other forts of pleafure.' 
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SECT. IV. 

Hew far our feveral Jffeiiions and Pajjions are ifk 
our power f either to govern them nuhen raifed^ or 
to prevent their arifmg : tvithjbme general obfer*- 
vat tons about their object. 

I. 'p'R.OM what Was faid above it appear), that out 

paffioDs are not fo much in our power, as fome 

J fcera to imagine, from the topics ufcd 

•^ either to raife or allay them. We arc 

* J f ^ conftituted by nature, that, as foon as 

pend fttucb - • • . r • i* rL 

'^ . . we form the idea of certain objects or 

^ • events, our defire or averfion will a- 

rife toward them ; and confequently 

our afFedions mud very much depend upon the opini* 

ons we form, concerning any thing which occurs to our 

mind, its qualities, tendencies, or effedls. Thus the 

happinefs of every fenfitive nature is defired, as footl 

as we remove all opinion or apprehenfion of oppofitioa 

of intereft between this being and others. The ap* 

prehenfion of morally good qualities, is the necefTary 

caufe of approbation, by our moral fenfe, and of flrong* 

er love. The caufe of hatred, is the apprehenGon of the 

oppofite qualities. Fear, in like manner, mud arife 

from opinion of power^ and iDclinacioo to hurt us : 
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pity from the opiDioD of another's undeferved mifery : 
Hiame only arifes from apprehenfion of contempt from 
others, or confcioufnefs of moral evil : joy, in any e- 
vent, mufl arife from an opinion of its goodnefs. Our 
felfifh paffions in this> do not differ from our public 
ones. 

This may (hew us fome inoonfiftency in topics of 
argument, often ufed to inculcate piety and virtue. 
Whatever motives of intereft we fuggeft, either from a 
prefent or future reward, mud be ineffedlual, until we 
have firft laboured to form amiable conceptions of the 
Deity, and of our felloW- creatures. And yet in many 
writers, even in this caufe, * mankind are reprefented 
' as abfolutely evil, or at beft as entirely felfiHi ; nor 

* are there any nobler ideas of the Deity fuggefled. It 

* is grown a fashionable topic^ to put fome fly felfifli 

* conflrudlion upon the mod generous human anions ; 
' and he pa^Tes for the (hrewded writer, or orator> who 

* is mod artful in thefe infinuations.' 

II. The ffovernment of our paffions . . , 

a u A A u • appetites it 

mult then depend much upon our opi- * 

nions : but we mud here obferve an ob- ^ 

vious difference among our defires, viz. *^ "^ 

that * fome of them have a previous, painful, or uneafy 

* fenfation, antecedently to any opinion of good in the 

* objedt ; nay, the objed is often chiefly edeemed 

* goodj only for its allaying this pain or uneadnefs ; 

f 
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* or if the ohjedl gives alfo pofitive pleafare^ yet the 
' uneafy fenfation is previous to, and indepeodent of 
' this opinion of good in the objedl.' Thefe defires we 
may call appetites. * Other defiret and averfions ne- 

* ceiFarily pre^fuppofe an opinion of good and evil ill 

* their obje^s ; and the defires or averfions, with their 
' coDcomitani uneafy fenfatioAs, are prcKluced or occa* 
' fioned by this opinion or apprehenfion.' Of tho 
ibrmer kind are hunger and thirft, and tbe defires be* 
tween the fexes ; to which defires there is an uneafy 
lenfation previous, even in thofe who have little other 
notion of good in the objeds, than allaying this pain or 
oneafinefs. There is fomething like to this in the d&r 

I fire of fociety^ or the company of our fellow-creatures. 

Our nature is fo much formed for this, that although 

the abfence of company is not inunediately painful, 

yet if it be lo»g, and the perfoB be not employed in 

fomething which tends to fociety at Iaft» or which is 

defigned to fit him for fociety, an uneafy fretfulnefs^ 

follennefs, and difcontent, will grow upon him by de- 

grees, which company alone can remove. He fiiall not 

; perhaps be fenfible always, that it is the abfence of 

I iTompany which occafions his u&eafi&e& : a painful feo^ 

! fation didlates nothing of itfelf : it muft be therefore 

I fome refledioD or inftinA, di^iofi from the pain, which 

I fugged' ^^ remedy. Our beoevoknce and compaifioD 

pre-fuppo£e indeed fome knowledge of other fenfitive 

beings, ftad of what i» goq/i or eiit to (hem : bii^t they 
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do not arife from any previous opinion, that ' the good 
' of others tetids to the good of the agent.' They are 
determi nations of oar nature, previous to our choice 
from intereft, which excite us to ai^ion, as fooa as we 
know other fehfitive or rational beings, and have any 
apprehenfion of their happineft or mifery. 

In other defires the caie is different. No nan is di- 
(IrefTed for wane of fine froells, harmonious founds, 
beautiful obje^s, wealth, powers or grandeur, previ- 
ouHy to fome opinion fornied of thele diiogs as good, 
or fome prior fenfation of their pleafures. In like man- 
ner, virtue and honour as neceflariiy give us plea- 
sure, when they occur to us, as vice and contempt give 
us pain ; but, antecedently to fome experience or o- 
pinion of thb pleafure, there is no previous uneafy fen- 
fation in their abfence, as thene i^ in the absence of 
the objects of appetite. The ineceffity of thefe fenfa- 
tions previous to our appetites, has been conlidered al- 
ready, f The fenfatioos accompanying or fubfequent 
to our other defires, by Which they are denominated 
paifions, keep them in a juft balance with our appe- 
tites* as was before obferved. 

But thiJB holds in general, concemiog all our de- 
fires or averliobs, that accoixiing to the opinion or ap- 
prehenfion of good or evil, the defire or averfion is 
bcreafed or diminifhed : every gratification of any ds- 

F 2 
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fire gives at firft pleafure; and difappointment pain, 
generally proportioned to the violence of the dcfire. 
In like manner, the efcaping any objedl of aveifion, 
tho* it makes no permanent addition to our happinefs^ 
gives at firft a pleafant fenfaiion, and relieves us from 
mifery, proportioned to the degree of averfion or fear. 
So when any event, to which we had an averfion, be- 
fals us, we have at firft mifery proportioned to the de- 
gree of averiron. So that fomc pain is fubfequent up- 
on all fraflration of de(ire or averfion, but it is previ- 
ous to thofe deiires only, which are called appetites ^ 

III. Hence we fee how impoflible it is for one to 
judge of the degrees of happinefs or mifery in others, 
unlefs he knows their opinions, their afTociations of 
ideas, and the degrees of their deOres and averfions, 
"We fee alfo of how much confequence our aflbciations 
of ideas and opinions are to our happinefs or mifery^ 
and to the command of our pafEons. 

,^ . . For though in our appetites there 

JnociaUons err* 

'Z , .are uneaiy lenlatioM, previous to any 

of ideas and . . . 

. . opmion, yet our very appetites may be 

^ _ ,. ftrengthned or weakned, and varioufly- 
creafo or di- . , , . . /r • • r 

. . altered by opmion, or aflociations of 

mm'tjh the ., _ ^ 1 • • . ,1 

ideas. Before their intervention, the bo* 

•^ , /. dily appetites are eafily fatisfied; na- 

our deftres. , ' • • 1 a ► 

"^ ture has put it m almolt every one s 

power, fo far to gratify them, as to fupport the body, 

and remove pain. But wbeo opinioii, ami confufed 
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ideas, or fancy comes in, and reprefents fome particu- 
lar kiads of gratifications, or great variety of them, as 
of great importance ; when ideas of dignity, grandeur, 
magnificence, gencrofity, or any other moral fpecies, 
are joinied to. the objeifts of appetites, they may fur- 
nifh us with ^ndkfs labour, vexation, and mifery of 
every kind. 

As to the other defires which prp-fuppofe fome o- 
pinion or apprehenfion of good, previous to any fenfa- 
tion of uneafinefs ; they mud (liil be more dire^Iy in- 
fluenced by opinion, and afibciations of ideas. The 
higher the opipion or apprehenfionof good or evil is, the 
flronger mud the defircor averfion be ; the greater is the 
pleafure of fuccefs at firft, and the greater the pain of 
diiappointment. Our public defires are influenced in 
the fame manner with the private : what we conceive as 
good, we (hall dcfire for thofe we love, as well a^ for 
ourfelves; and 1 hat in proportion to the degree of 
good apprehended in it : whatever we apprehend as 
evil in any degree to thofe we love, to that we (hall 
have proportionable averfion. 

The comnioq efFed of thefe afTocia^ions pf ideas is 
this, * that they raife the pafiions into an extravagant 

* degree, beyond the proportion of real good in the 

* object: and commonly beget fome fccret opinions to 

* juftify the pafRons, But then the confutation of thefe 

* falfe opinions is not fufficient to break the aflToci- 

* SLiion, fo that the defire or pafRon (hall continue, e- 
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' ven when our uDderflanding has faggefted to u$» 

* that the objedl is sot good* or not proportioned tot 

* the ftrength of the defire/ Thus we often may ob- 
ferve, that perfons, who by reafoning ha?e laid afide 
all opinion of fpirits being in the dark n^ore than lA 
the light, are fliil uneafy to be abne in the dark, f 
Thus the luxurious, the extravagant lover, the miferj^ 
can fcarce be fuppofed to have opinions of the feveral 
ohjeds of their purfuit, proportioned to the vehemence 
of their defires ; but the conftant indulgence of any 
defire, the frequent repetition of it, the direrung our 
minds from all other purfutts, the drain of converfa- 
tion among men of the fame temper, who often hauni 
together, the contagion in the very air and coontenance 
of the paifionate, beget fuch wild a{bciations of ideasj, 
that a fudden conviction of reafon will not ftop the der 
^re or averfion, any more than an argument will fur- 
mount the loathings or averfions, acquired againft cer- 
tain meats or drinks, by furfeits or emetic preparations. 

The luxurious are often convinced, when any ac-* 
cident has revived a natural appetite, of the fuperior 
pleafures in a plain dinner, with a (harp ftomach : f but 

f Ac veluti poert trepidant, atqoe omnia caeek 
In teoebris mctnunt, fie nos in luce timemos 
Interdum nihiio quae funt mctuenda magis. Lu ex. 

I Leporem fe^tus, equovc 

Laflus ab indomito, vel fi Romaoa fatigat 
Militia afliietain Graecari 
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this does not refbrm them ; they have got all the ideas 
of dignity, grandeur, excellence, and enjoyment of 
liic joihed to their table^ Explain to a mifer the folly 
of his conda^V, (b that he can alledge nothing in bis 
defence ; yet he will go on» 

*^ Ut locuf^les moriatur egenti Vivere fato/' Juv. 

He has likewife all ideafe of good, of worth, ind im- 
portance in life confounded with his coffers. 

A romantic lover has in like manner no notion of 
life without his miftrefs, all virtue and merit are fum- 
med up in his inviolable fidelity. The connoifleur has 
all ideas of valuable knowledge, gentleman>like worth 
and ability aflbciated with his beloved arts. The idea 
of property comes along with the tafte, and makes his 
happinefs impof&ble, without pofTeflion of What he ad- 
mires. A plain queftion might confute ibt opinion^ 
but will not break the affodation : ' What pleafuro 
' has the poflefibr more than others, to whofe eyes 
* they are expofed as well as his P* 

Our public defires are affeded by confufed ideas, 
in the fame mantier with our private dedres. What is 
apprehended as good, through an a/Tociatioo of fo" 
reign ideas, fhall be purfued for thofe we love, as well 

Ctim lubor exttiderit faHtdta 

• ^Cum fale panis 

J^rantcm ftefttacham bene ienict ~ Ho a • 

f 4 
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as what is really good for them. CXir benevolent pafi- 
ons in the nearer ties, are as apt to be too violent as any 
whatfoever : this we may often experience in the love 
of offspring, relations, parties, cabals. The violence 
of our paffion makes us fometimes incapable of pur- 
fuing effedually their good, and Gnks us into an ufelefs 
{late of forrow upon their misfortunes. Compaffion 
often makes the evil greater to the fpedbator than to 
the fufferer ; and fometimes fubjedls the happinefs of 
a perfon of great worth, to every accident befalling one 
entirely void of it. 

The def:re of virtue, upon extenfive impartial 
fchemes of public happinefs, can fcarce be too llrong ; 
but, upon miftaken or partial views of public good, this 
deiire of virtue may often lead men into very pernici- 
ous actions. One may conceive a fort of extravagancy » 
and effeminate weaknefs even of this defire ; as when 
men are diflatisfied with themfelves for difappointments 

* 

in good attempts, which it was not in their power to 
accomplifh ; when fome heroic tempers (hew no re- 
gard to private good ; when the purfuit of the lovely 
form is fb pafEonate, that the agent does not relifh his 
pafl condud by agreeable refledlion, but like the am- 
bitiousy 

* Nil adlum reputat fi quid fupereflet agendum.' Lucan. 

But the mod pernicious perverfions of this defire 
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are * fome partial admirations of certain moral fpecies, 

* fach as fortitude, propagation of true religion, zeal 
' for a party ; while other virtues are overlooked, and 

* the very end to which the admired qualities are fub- 

* fervient is forgotten. Thus fome phantoms of virtue 

* are raifed, wholly oppofite to its true nature, and to 

* the fole end of it, the public good.' 

Honour, in like manner, has had its fooliih aflbci* 
ations, and the true nature of it has been overlooked, 
fo that the defire of it has run into enthufiafm and per- 
nicious madnefs. Thus, * however our defires, when 

* our opinions are true, and the defire is proportioned 

* to the true opinion, are all calculated for good, ei- 
^ ther public or private ; yet falfe opinions, and confu- 

* fed ideas, or too great a violence in any of them, a- 

* bove a due proportion to the reft, may turn the bed 

* of them into deftrU(£Hve follies.' 

This is probably the cafe in thofc af- _- .. . 

fedtions which fome fuppofe natural, or 

, n . • J J cruel tempers f 

at lealt mcident to our natures, and yet , ^ 

abfolutely evil: fuch as rancour, or .. ^ 

difmterefted malice, revenge, mifanthro- '^ 

py. We indeed find our nature determined to difap- 

prove an agent apprehended as evil, or malicious, 

through direct intention ; we muft defire the deftruc- 

tion of fuch a being, not only from felf-love, but front 

our benevolence to others. Now when we rafhly form 

opinion of fe(5ls, or nations, as abfolutely evil ; or get 

aflbciated ideas of impiety, cruelty, profanenefs, re« 
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curring upon CTcrj mention of thtm : when, by re» 
treated refledlion upon injuries receired^ we ftrengtheft 
pur diflike into an obdurate avtrfioli, and conceive that 
ihe injurious are dire^ftly malicious ; we may be led to 
a^ in fuch a manner, that fpedtators, who are unac- 
quainted with our fccret opinions, or confufed appre>- 
henfions of others, may think we have pure difintered- 
cd malice in our nature ; a very inflindt toward the mi- 
fery of others, when it is really only the overgrowth 
i>f ajuft natural afTeiftion, upon falfe opinions, orcon«> 
fufed idea^; even as our appetites, upon which our 
toatural lik depends may acquire accidental loathings 
^t the moft wholefome food. Our ideas and opinions of 
mankind are often very rafhiy formed, but oqr afleflir 
pns are generally fuited to our opinions. When our 
tdeas and opinions of the moral qualities of others arfc 
iud, our afFedions are generally regular and good : 
but when we give loofe reins to our imagination and 
opinion, our afFedlions mud follow them into all extra- 
vagance and folly ; and inadvertent fpedlators will 
imagine fome difpofitions in os wholly ufelefs, and ab* 
folutely and diredtly evil. 

Now the gratification of thefe deftru^ive defires, 
like thofe of all the reft, gives at firft fome pleafure, pro- 
portioned to their violence ; and the difappointment 
gives proportioned pain. But as to the continuance of 
thefe pleafure or pains^ we (hall find hereafter great 
cliverruy. 

from tiM view of our defires^ wt may fee * the 
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^ great variety of objedlt, circumftftnceft, erems, which 

* mud be of importddce to the happineft of a creature^ 
' furnifiied with fqch a yariety of feofet of good aod 
*• evil, with equally farioua delires correfpondiog toi 

* them: efpecially coofidering the firange combina- 
' tions of ideas^ gtvifig importance to maoy objeds, ii^ 

* their own nature indifFerent.' 

IV. We mtift in the ncKt place Hanufar ikefk- 
enquire * how fer thefe feveral do- verai defiru mmfl 

* fires mvifk necefikrily arife^ or neceffarify Mrifc 
*' may be prevented by our eon- in ui* 

The pleafutes and pains of the ex- ^ 

tcrnal fenfes muft certainly be percei- * f , 

, , , . , extcrnalplea- 

yea by every one who comest into the ^ ^ 

world ; the one railing fome degree of •' 

defire, and the other averfion: the pains of appetites 

arife yet more certainly than othersi and are previoas 

to any opimoo. But then it is very much in our power 

to keep thefe fenfatiotis pare and unmixed with any 

foreign ideas : fo that the plaioefl: food aod raiment, 

if fuffictently nouriAiing and heakhful» may keep us 

eafy, as weU as the rareft or mod expenfive. Nay the 

body, when accoftomed to the fimplei: fof <*» >l eafieA 

in the ofe of them : and we are raifed to an higher de* 

gree of chearfulnefs, by a fmall improvement in ouf 

table, than it \m poffible to bring a pampered body iA«» 
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to, by any of the produd^ions of nature. Whatever 

the body is once accuftomed to, produces 00 confider- 

able change in it. 

cf, 1 P The pleafures of the imagination, or 

r- , J of tl^c internal fenfe of beauty, and de- 

■. / . , cency, and harfnony, n?vift alfo be per- 
fures of the /- . , . ^, , . 

"^ . ceived by us. The regulanty, propor- 

^ tion and order in external forms, will 

as necefTarily (Irike the mind, as any perceptions of 
the ej(.ternal fenfes. But then, as we have no uneafi- 
jieis of appetite, previous to the reception of thofe 
grateful ideas, we are not neceffarily made miferable 
in their abfence; unlefs by fome fantaftic habit we 
have raifed very violent deCres, or by a long purfuit of 
thjem, have made ourfelves incap^ible of other enjoy- 
ments. 

Again, the fenfe and deGre of beauty of feveral 
kinds is entirely abftra^ed from poffcffion or property ; 
fo that the fincil relifh of this kind, and the firongeft 
fubfequent deiires, if we admit no foolifh conjunctions 
of ideas, may almoft every where be gratified with the 
profpeAs of nature, and with the contemplation of the 
more curious works of art, which the proprietors ge- 
nerally allow to others without reflraint. But if this 
fenfe or defire of beauty itfcif be accompanied with the 
deiire of poffeffion or property ; if we let it be guided 
by cuRom, and receive aiTociations of foreign ideas in 
#ur fancy of drefs> equipage, furniture, retinue ; if we 
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teli(h only the modes of the great, or the marks of di- 
(lindion as beautiful ; if we iet fuch defires grow 
ftrong, we muft be very great indeed, before we can 
fecure conflant pleafure by this fenfe : and every dif- 
appointment or change of fortune mud make us mifer- 
able. The like fate may attend the purfuit of fpecula- 
tive fciences, poetry, mufic, or painting ; to excel ill 
thefe things is granted but to few. A violent defire of 
diftin^on and eminence may bring on vexation and 
forrow for the longeft life. 

The pleafures and pains of the public ^. , -. 
fenfe will alfo neceflarily arife in us, , ^ 
Men cannot live without the fociety of •^ 
others, and their good offices ; they mud obferve both 
the happinefs and mifery, the pleafures and pains of 
their fellows : defire and averdon mufl arife in the ob- 
fervef. Nay farther, as we cannot avoid more near 
attachments of love, either from the inftindl between 
the fexes, or that toward offspring, or from obferva- 
tion of the benevolent tempers of others, or their par- 
ticular virtues and good offices, we mud feel the fen- 
fations kj^ joy and forrow, from the date of others 
even in the dronger degrees, and have the public de- 
fires in a greater height. All we can do to prevent the 
pains of general benevolence, will eqnally lefTen the 
pleafures of it. If we redrain our public affedion from 
growing drong, we abate our pleafures from the good 
fuccefs of others, as much as we leden our compafEoii 
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lor their misfortDnes : if we i^onfine our defires to d 
fmall circle; of acquaintance* or to a cabal or fa^on, 
V« contr^ our pleafores as much an we do our pains. 
Thef diftin€tioQ of pleafures and pains into real and 
imaginary* or rather iato neceflary and Voluntary* 
would be of fonne ufe* if Wc could correal the imagina- 
tions of others* as well 9^s our own ; but if we cannol* 
we are rure» whoever thinks hlmfelf miferable, is re- 
ally fo; however he might pofiibly* by a better cob- 
• du£t of his imagination* have prevented thi$ mifery; 
All we can do in this affair* is to obtain a great (hare 
of the pleafores of the ftronger ties, with feWer pains of 
them, by confining the ftronger degrees of love* or our 
friendlhips* to perfons of corrected imaginations* to 
whom as few of the uncertain objects of defire are ne* 
ce0*ary to happinefs as poffible. Our friendihip with 
fuch perfons may probably be to us a much greater 
fource of happinefs than of mifery, fince the happineft 
of fuch perfons is more probable than the cobirary. 

Since there is nothing in our nature determining ui 
to difinterefted hatred toward any perfon ; we may be 
fecure againil; all the pains of malice, by preventing 
falfe opinions of our fellows as abfolutely evil, or by 
guarding againfi habitual anger, and r^ih averGons. 

The moral ideas do arife alfo neceflarily in our 
minds. We Cannot avoid obierving the affe^ions of 
ihofe we converfe with ; their actions, their word^, 
their looks betray them. We are confcious of our own 
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«ffedtions» and caooot atoid reilei^tion upon them 
fometimes : the kind and generous affeftioiis will ap** 
pear amiable, and all cruelty, malice» or even verjF 
felfilh affe^ttons, will he difapproved, and appear odi-» 
out. Our own temper, as well as that oS others, will 
appear to our moral fcnfe either lovely or deformed^ 
and will be the occafion either of pleafure or uneafinefi« 
We have not any proper appetite toward virttie, fo ai 
10 be uneafy, even antecedently to the appearance of' 
the lovely form ; bin as foon as it appears to any per-> 
foo, as it certainly muft very early in life, it never failf 
to raife delire, as vice does raife averfion. This is fo 
rooted in our nature, that no education, falfe princi^ 
pies, depraved habits, or even affectation itfelf can ea-i 
firely root it out. Lucretius and Hobbes (hew them-* 
felves in innumerable inOances flruck with fome moral 
fpecies ; they are full of expreffions of admiration^ 
gratitude, praiie, defire of doing good ; and of cen^ 
fure, difapprobation, averfion to fome forms of vice. 

Since then there is no avoiding thefe defircs an4 
perceptions of morality, all we can do to fecure ourr 
felves in the pofieifion of pleafures of this kind, with- 
out pain, confifts in ' a vigorous ufe of oui reafon, t9 

* difeern what aftions really tend to the public good i« 

* the whole, that we may not do that upon a partial 

* view of good, which afterwards, upon a fuller exa* 

* mination, we (hall condemn and abhor ourfelves for ; 
' and withal, to fix oar friendihips with perfons of like 
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* dirpofitions, and juftdifcernmeDt.' Men of partial 
views of public good, if they never obtain any better, 
may be eafy in a very pernicious condud^, (ince the mo- 
ral evil or deformity does not appear to them. But 
this is feldom to be hoped for in any partial condu<^. 
Thofe who are injured by us fail not to complain ; the 
ipedtators, who are difengaged from our partial attach-^ 
mentSy will often take the freedom to exprefs their 
fentiments, and fet our condu^ in a full light : this 
muft very probably occaiion to us fhame and remorfe. 
It cannot therefore be an indifferent matter, to an a- 
gent with a moral fenfe, what opinions he forms of the 
tendency of a(5bions ; what partial attachments of love 
he has toward parties or factions, if he has true opi- 
nions of the tendendes of adlions; if he carefully exa- 
mines the real dignity of perfons and caufcs, he may be 
fure that the conduA which he now approves he (hall 
always approve, and have delight in reflection upon it, 
however it be cenfured by others. But if he takes up at . 
hazard opinions of adions ; if he has a foolifh admira- 
tion of particular fedls, and as foolifh averfions and dif- 
like to others, not according to any real importance of 
dignity, he (hall often find occafion for incondancy and 
change of his affedlions, with fhame and remorfe fof 
his pad conduct, and an inward diflike and felf-con- 
demnation. 

What moft deeply affe^s our happinefs or milery, 
are the difpofitions of thofe perfons with whom we vo- 
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luntarily contrad ibme nearer iotimacies of friendship : 
if we ad wifely in this point, we may fecure to our- 
feives the greateft pleafures with the fewefl pains, by 
attaching ourfelves to perfons of real goodnefs, good 
offices toward whom are ufeful to the world. The. 
ties of blood are generally very flrong, efpecially to- 
ward offspring ; they need rather the bridle than the 
fpur, in all cafes wherein the objed is not recommend- 
ed to a dngalar love by his good qualities. We may, 
in a confiderable meafure, reftrain our natural aifedlion 
toward a worthlefs offspring, by feeing our public af- 
fedions and our moral fenfe againit it, in frequent con* 
teraplation of their vioes, and of the mifchief which 
may arife to perfons of more worth from them, if we 
give them any countenance in their vices. 

The regulating our apprehenfions of the aftions of 
others, is of very great importance, that we may not 
imagine mankind worfe than they really are, and there- 
by bring upon ourfelve$ a temper /uU of fufpicion, ha- 
tred, anger and contempt toward others ; which is a 
conflant flate of mifery, much worfe than all the evils 
to be feared from credulity, if we examine the true 
fprings of human adlion, we fhall feldom find their mo- 
tives worfe than feif-love. Men are often fubjed to 
anger, and upon fudden provocations do injuries to 
each other, and that only fr^m felf love, without ma- 
lice ; but the greateft part of their lives is employed 
in offices of natural affedtion, friendfhip, innoiasnt fcif- 
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lore, or love of a country. The little party- prejudicef 
are generally founded upon ignoraoce, or falfe opini* 
CDS, rather apt to move pnty than hatred. Such confi* 
deratioBS are the befi prefenratife agatnft anger, ma- 
lice» and difcontent of mind with the order of natore* 

* When you would make yourfelf chearful acd eafy 

* (fays the EiDperor f ) coaiider the virtues of your fe<« 

* veral acqoawiadces, the induflry and diligence of 

* one, the modefty of another, the generofity or lihe> 
^ rality of a third ; and in fome peribns fome other 
^ virtue. There is nothing fo delightfol, as the re** 
' femblances of the virtues appeanng in the ooodufl of 

* your contemporaries as freqtiently as poffible. Such 

* thoughts we (hould (Hll retain whh us.' 

When the moral fenle is thus affifted by a fonnc) 

vaderftanding and application> our own a^ons may be 

a conftant (burce of folid pleafure, along with ^e plea* 

fbres of benevolencer in the higheft degree which ovf 

nature will admit, and with as few of its paint as 

poffible. 

-. . As to the defires of honour, fince 

Iiow far our • 1 . r • . • 

^ f r- 1 v^ cannot avoid oblervtng or heannf 

fenje of honour ^.r* rt 

, . of the fentiments of others concermoff 

tstnourpo'wer. • .. /Lrii.jr 

^ our conduct, we muft feel the defire 

of the good opinions of others, and averfion to their 

cenfures or ccMidemoation : fince the one aceeflkril^pr 

f Marcus A^toninnSk Ub. vt. c. 4*. 
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gives us pleafore, add the ottter pain. Now it is iinpof- 
fible to bring all men into the fame opinions of parti* 
tothr actions, beca»fe of their different opioionsof pu- 
Uic goodi and of the means of prtHnoting it ; and be- 
Cauie of oppofite interefts; ib that it is often impofli* 
ble to be feture againft all cenfure or difhonour froifi 
feme of our fellows. No one is fo mueh mafter of ex- 
ternal things, as to make his honourable intentions fue- 
oefifbl ; and yet fuccefs is a mark by which many 
jadge of the goodnefs of attempts. Whoever therefore 
fuftrs his defire of honour or appiaufe to grow viok 
lentywxthout diftindioD of the perfoos to whofe jtidgmetft 
be fubmits, runs a great hazard of mifery. But oar 
Hamral deGre of praife> is in a compounded proportion 
frf* the numbers of applauders, and their dignity. * He 

* therefore who makes diftin^n of perfont jaftly* 
' and a^ ^riiefy for the public good, may fecore htm- 
^ felf firom mtich uneafinefs upon injudicious eenfure, 

* and may obtain the approbation, of thofe whofe e- 

* fleem alone is valuable, or at lead far over-bataneet 
^ d^cenfnre of others.' 

The defire of wealth mtift be as ne- ^, > 
ceffary as any other defires of omr^na- . ^ "f 

tare, as foon as we apprehend the ule- 
fblnefs of wealth to gratify alt other de- 
fires. While it is defired as the means of fbmething 
farther, the defire tends to our happinefs, proportion^ 
ably ta tbe good oeeononoy of the prkdpal defires to 

G 2 
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which it is made fubfervient* It is in every man's 
power^ by a little reflection, to prevent the madnefs 
and enthufiafm with which wealth is infatiably purfued 
even for itfelf, without any diredl intention of uiing it. 
The confideration of the fmall addition often made by 
wealth to the happinefs of the pofTeHbr, may check this 
de(ire, and prevent that infatiability which fometimes 
attends it. 

, Power in like manner is defired as the means of 
gratifying other original defires ; nor can the defire be 
avoided by thofe who apprehend its ufefulnefs. It is 
eafy to prevent the extravagance of this defire, and 
many of its confequent pains, by confidering * the dan- 
' ger of affedling it by injurious means, fupporting it 
* by force, without confent pf the fuhjeA, and eroploy- 
' ing it to private interefty in oppodtion to public 
' good/ No mortal is eafy under fuch fubje^ion ; e- 
very flave to fuch a power is an enemy : the poiTeiFor 
muft be in a continual (late of fear^ fufpicion and 
hatred. 
^, ^ There is nothmg in our nature 

^^ '^ „, leadmg us neceuarily into the fantaitic 

of faniajttc , ^ , , ,, .^ , 

•: ;: dcOres ; they wholly anie through 

dejires^ . 11. , 

^ our Ignorance and negligence; when, 

through want of thought, we fuflPer fooliih afibciations 
of ideas to be made, and imagine certain trifling ctr* 
cumflances to contain fomething honourable and ex* 
oellent in them from their being ufed by perfons of di- 
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(lindtiofi. We know how the iDadvertencies> negligen- 
ces, iDfirmities, and even vices, either of great or in- 
genious men, have been affedted, and imitated by thoie 
who were incapable of imitating their excellencies. This 
happens often to young gentlemen of plentiful for- 
tunes which fet them above the employments neceflary 
to others, when they have not cultivated any relifh for 
the pleafures of the imagination, fuch as architedture» 
mufiCy painting, poetry, -natural philofophy, hiftory : 
when they have no farther knowledge of thefe things, 
than flupidJy to praife what they hear others praiie : 
when they have negledled to cultivate their public af- 
fections, are bantered a long time from marriage and 
offspring ; and have neither themfelves minds fit for 
friendships, nor any intimate acquaintance with fuch as 
are fit to make friends of: when their moral fenfe is 
weakened, or, if it be ilrong in any points, thefe are 
fixed at random, yithout any regular fcheme : when 
through ignorance of public affairs, or want of elo- 
quence to fpeak what they know, they defpair of the 
efteem or honour of the wiib : when their hearts are 
too gay to be entertained with the dull thoughts of in- 
creafing their wealth, and they have not ability enough 
to hope for power; fuch poor empty minds have no 
thing but trifles to purfue ; any thing becomes agree- 
able, which can fupply the void of thought, or prevent 
the fullen difcontent which muft grow upon a n^ijad 
eonfcious of oo merit, and expe(5ting the contempt of 

3 ■ 
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its fellows ; as a pack of dog^y an borie, a jewel> an 
equipage, a pack of cards, a tavern ; apy thing which 
has got any confufed ideas of honour, dignity, libera* 
lity, or genteel enjoyment of life joined to it. Thefe 
fantaftic defires any man might have bani(hed at firft, 
or entirely prevented. But if we have loft the time of 
fubftituting better in their ftead, we ihall only change 
from one fort to another, with a perpetual fiicce(fion of 
incooftancy and diflatisfa£lion. 



-Cai fi vitiofa libido 



* Fecerit aufpidum 

* lidem eadem pofliint horam durare probantes? 

Hoa. Ep. !• 

V. Thb end of all thefe confiderations, is to find 
out the moft e&6liiial way of advancing the happine(a 
of mankind ; io order to which, they may perhaps ap- 
pear of confiderable confeqoeoce, fiace happinefs eon- 
fifts in ' the higheft and moft durable gratifications of, 
*• either all our defires, or, if all cannot be gratified at 

* once, of thofe which tend to the greateft and moft 

* durable plcafures, with exemption either fr<»n all 

* pains and objedls of averfion, or at leaft from thofe 

* which are the moft grievous.' The following gene- 
val obiervations may be premifed concerning their ob- 
je^s. 

I. Mt is plainly impolEble that any man ibould 
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' poricM th« gratificfttioos of ail thefe ^, . „ 

* deuM at once, widi dmdeiice, dt* , . "1 ,, , . , 
4,. . . r /r • L jutt of all kinds 

* lig6tK)e> and vigour, ftimcietit to 00- "^ _ : . 

« • 1. u- L /I I r ex. of pleafure u 

* tam the higheit pleftiures of each . . .-^ 

' kind, aad to a^oid th«ir oppofite 
^ paifll.' For, not to mention the narrownefa of the 
powefv of oar mindf , which mak^s them incapable of 
a fBultlplitlty of purfuits ac otice ; the very roethod$ of 
obtaining the highed gratification of the feveral fenfes 
and defires, are dire^Iy inconfiAent with each other. 
For example, the violent purfuit of the pleafures of 
the eitternal feftfes, or fenfuality, is oppodte to the 
pleafures of the imagination, and to the ftudy of the 
ingenioyi arts, which tend to the Ornament of life ; 
thefe require Jabo»r and appH^uon, tncooiiftent with 
the vo]uptuauftiefs of the external feofe8> which by tt^ 
felf would engrofs the whdle applicatioD of our miodsi 
through vain adbciationti of ideas. 

Again t The violent ptirtuits of either of the former 
kinds of pleafures, is often diredily incOBfiftent with 
public affedions, and With our moral feofe, and fenfe 
of hononr. Thefe pleafiafes re<{uire a quite differeAt 
temper, a ttrind little fet upon feliUh f^leafttret, (lroog«« 
ly pofTeft with love for others, and concern for their 
interelb dapable of labour and pain. However oilr de** 
fire of honour be really felfifh, yet we know it is never 
acquired by actions appearing feifiih ; but by fuch as 
appear public-fpirited, with negled of the pleafures of 

G 4 
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the external fenfes and wealth. Selfiflmefs is generally 
attended with fhame ; f and heoce we conceal even 
our defire of honour itfelfy and are aihamed of praife 
in our own prefence, even when we are doing benefi- 
cent adlions, with defign to obtain it. The purfuits of 
wealth and power are often direflly oppofite to the 
pleafures of all the other kinds, at lead for the pre* 
fent, however they may be intended for the future en* 
joyment of them. 

2. * There is no fuch certainty in 

. human affairs, that a man can aflure 

i . - hirofclf of the perpetual poflei&on of 

, ^ . theic objeas which gratify any one 

that of virtue. , , r . t r • • r ir 

*^ * defire, except that of yirtue itieii : 

which, fince it does not depend upon external objedb 
and events j:, but upon our own affedtions and conduA» 
ye may promife to ourfelves that we ftiall always en- 
joy. But then virtue confifls in benevolence, or defire 
of the public good : the happinefs of others is very 
uncertain, (b that our public defires may often be dif- 
appointed ; and every difappointment is uneafy, in pro- 
portion to the degree of defire. And therefore, how- 
ever the admiration and fixed purfuit of virtue may al- 
ways fecure one ftable and conftant pleafure of felf- 
approbation, yet this enjoyment prefuppofes a defire of 



t Treat. It. feft. 5. art 7. 

% Treat. IL fe£t. 3. lad paragraph. 
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public goody fubjedt to frequent difappoiatmeDts, which 
will be attended with uneafineTs propordoned to the 
degree of pu.blic defire, or the yirtue upon which we 
lefledt. There feems therefore no poffibility of fecur- 
ing to ourfeiveSy in our prefent ftatc, an unmixed hap- 
pinefs independently of all other beings. Every ap- 
prehenfion of good raifes defire, erery difappointment 
of defire is uneafy ; every objeA of defire is unoertaia 
except virtue, but the enjoyment of yirtuefuppofes the 
defire of an uncertain objeA, viz. the public happi* 
nefs. To fecure therefore independently of all other 
beings invariable and pure happinefs, it would be ne- 
cefiary either to have the power of diredHng all events 
in the univerfe, or to root out all ienfe of evil* or aver- 
fion to it, while we retained our fenfe of good, and 
that without previous defire, the difappointment of 
which could give pain. The rooting out of all (enfet 
and defires, were it pradlicable, would cut off aU hap- 
pinefs as well as mifery : the removing or ftopping a 
part of them, might indeed be of conlequence to the 
happinefs of the individual on fome occafions, however 
pernicious it might be to the whole. But it is plaifl» 
we have not in our power the modelling of our fenfes 
or defires, to form them for a private intereft: they 
are fixed for us by the Author of our nature, fubfer- 
vient to the intereft of the fyftem ; fo that each indivi- 
dual is made, previoufly to his own choice, a member 
9f a great body, and affeded with the fortunes of the 
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whole; or st Ictft of maay parti of It; nor can be 

break himfelf off at pleafare, 

. • , ^ Thit may (hew the canity of (01116 

, ^ . . "^ cxprdfiofls of the Stoics, boa(Unffy 
the Stoics about * u . . 1. j«j 

. one would imagine, who did not re<- 

_ ^ member other parts of their (cheme, 

•^ * of an andi(lurbed happinefs and fere- 

nity, independently even of the Deity, as well as of 
their ieIlow*creatures, wholly inconGftent with the or- 
der of nature, as well as with the principles of feme of 
their great leaders : for which, men of wit in their 
own age did not fail to ridicule them* 

That mud be a rery fantaftic fcheme of virtue, 
which reprefcnts it as a private fublimely felii(h difci* 
ttline, to pre(erve ourlelves wholly unconcerned, not 
only in the changes q£ fortune as to our wealth or po- 
verty, liberty or flavery, cafe or pain, but even to all 
external events whatfoever, in the fortunes of our 
deareft friends or country, folacing our(elve8 that vm 
^0*6 eafy and undifturbed. If there be any thing anoiable 
in human nature, the reflexion upon which can give us 
pleafure, it muft be kind didnterefted affeAions to- 
wards our fellows, or towards the whole, and its Au- 
thor and caufe. Tbefe aflfedions^ when refle^ed up« 
on, mufl be one oonftaoc fource of pleafure in feif-ap- 
probatioo* Bot fome of thefe very afidions, being 
toward ao uncertain ofcjef^, muft occafion pain, and di- 
BidUy produce one lore of mifery to the virtootM in this 
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life. It it trae indeed, it would be t nmch greater 
mifery to want fuch an amiable temper* which alone 
fecures us from the bafeft and moft deteftaUe fiate of 
felf-condemnatioQ and abhorrence. But, allowing fuch 
a temper to be the necefiary occafion of one fort of 
happioefs, even the greateft we are capable of, yet it 
may alfo be the occafion of no incoofiderable pains in 
this life. 

That this aficdionate temper is true virtuey and not 
that undifturbed feliifhnefs, were it attainable^ every 
one would readily own who faw them both in praflice. 
Would any honed heart relilh fuch a fpeech as thia 
from a Cato or an Aemilius Paulua i * 1 forefee the 
eSe&s of this defeat, my fellow-'Creatares« my coun^ 
trymeOf my honourable acquaintances ; many a ge« 
nerous gallant patriot and friend, &thers» fons, and 
brothers, huffaands and wives, ihall be enflaved» tor* 
tured, torn from each other, or in each other's fight 
made fubjedt to the pride, avarice, petdancy, or lufl 
of the conqueror. I have, for my own pleafnre, tQ 
fecnre agreeable refle^ons, laboured in their de« 
fence. I am unconcerned in their misfortunea ; theit 
bodily tortures, or more exquifite diftrefTes of mind 
for each other, are to ine indifferent. I am entirely 
abfolute, compleat in my&lf ; andean behold their 
agonies with as much eafe or pleafure, as I did their 
profperity.^ This is the plain language of fome 
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boadiqg refiners upoD virtue ; fentimeflts as difagrecT 
able as thofe of Catilioe. 

The defire of virtue is toward an objeA Ix rav If 
tl/ATy, or in our power, fince all men have naturalljr 
kind affedtionSy which they may increafe and ftrength* 
en ; but thefe kind afRdtions tend toward an uncer* 
tain objedl, which is not in our power. Suppoie the 
Stoic ihouid alledge, * Vice is the only evil, and virtue 
' the only good/ if we have benevolence to others, 
Vft muft wiih them to be virtuous, and muft have com- 
paffion toward the vicious : thus ftill we may be fub- 
je<fled to pain or uneafinefs, by our very virtue ; unlels 
we fuppofe, what no experience can confirm, that men 
may have flrong defires, the difappointment of which 
will give no uneafinefs, or that uneaiiners is 00 eviK 
Let the philofopher regulate his owfi notions as he 
pkafes about happinefs or mifery ; whoever imagines 
himfelf. unhappy, is fo in reality ; and whoever has 
kind afFedlioDs or virtue, muft b^ uoeafy tq fee others 
really unhappy. 

But though a pure unmixed happtneis is not attain- 
able in this hfe, yet all their precepts are not rendered 
afelefs. 

* E& (juadam pcodire mvma, fi oon datur ultra.' 
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3. For we may obfervjc, thirdly, ^ 
that • the fenfe of good can continue j l 

* in its full ftrength, when yet we (hall ^ v ^"^ i 

' have but weak defires.' In this cafe -^ , 

,, ^ . . ,, . out /fie paw f &/ 
we are capable of enjoying all the , ^ . ^ 

good in any object, when we obtain ^ '^ 

1 r J • cafes* 

It, and yet expofed to no great pain -^ 

upon difappointment. This may be generally obfenr* 

cdy that * the violence of defire does not proportion* 

* ably enliven the fenfation of good, when it is ob- 
' tained : nor does dimioifhing the defire weaken the 
' fenfation, though it will diminifh the uneafinefs of 

* difappointment, or the mifery of contrary evils.* Our 
high expe^ations of happinefs from any objed, either 
through the acutenefs of our fenfes, or from our opi- 
nions or aflbciations of ideas, never fail to incrtafe de- 
fire : but then the violence of defire does not propor- 
tionably enliven our fenfation in the enjoyment. Dur- 
ing the firfl confuted hurry of our fuccefs, our joy may 
perhaps be increafed by the violence of our previous 
defire, were it only by allaying the great uneafinefs 
accompanying the defire itfelf. But this joy foon va- 
nifhes, and is often fucceeded by difgufl and uneafinefs, 
when our fenfe of the good, which is more fixed !■ 
nature than our fancy or opinions, re prefects the ob- 
jc^ far below our expcdlation. Now he who examines 
all Opinions of good in objt^s, who prevents or cor- 
re^. vain afTodatioos of ideas, and thereby prevents 
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txtravaga&t admiratioMi, or enthufiaftic dcfires, above 
the real moment of good in the objed^ if he lofes the 
tranfient raptures of the firfl: fnccefs, yet he enjoys all 
the permanent good or happioefs which any object cail 
afford ; and efcapes^ in a great meafure, both the un- 
cafy feniations of the more violent defire^, aiid the tor- 
ments of difappoinfmentt to whieh perfons of irregular 
imaghadons are exposed. 

This is the eafe of the temperate and the chafte, with 
rehtioii to the appetites ; of the nfien of moderation 
and frugality, and correAed fancy, with regard to the 
pleafures of imagination $ of the humble and the con- 
tent^ 88 to hoflotfr, wealth, or power. Soch perfons 
upon good focoefs, want only the firft tranfitory ecfta- 
des ; but have n Ml and Krefy fenfe of all the lafling 
good in the objects of their purfuit ; and yet ate in 
a great meafore fecore againft both the oneafinefs of 
violent defire, and the dejedion of mind, and abjefl 
forrow upon difappointment, or upon their being ex- 
pofed to the cootrsry evib. 

Further, perfons of irregufar imaginations are not 
foon refonned, nor their aflociatfons of ideas broke by 
every experience of the fmallnefs of the good in th« 
admired objed. They are often rather fet upon new 
purfuits of the fame kind, or of greater variety of like 
objects. So their esperrence of difappointment, or 
of contrary evils, does not (bon eorred their imagtna* 
ttons about the degrees of good or evil. The lofs of 
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goody or the prcilure of aoy calamity, will conti&iie to 
lormcDt them, through their vain notions of thcfe e*^ 
feots, and make them infenfible of the real good which 
they might ftill enjoy in their prefent flate. That the 
covetous have fmalier pleafore to any giTen degree of 
weakh ; the luxarioos from a fplendid tahle ; the am- 
bitious from any given degree of honour or power, than 
men of osore moderate deiires : and on tho other 
handy the nrnferies of poverty, mean fare, fubjeAion« 
or contempt, appear much greater to them, than td 
the moderate » Experience, while thefe confnfed ideas 
remam, rather mcreafes the diibrder : bat if juft re* 
fledioR comes in, and though late, applies the proper 
cure, by correding the opnions and the imagination, 
very experience will tend to our advantage. 

The £une way may our public defircs be regulated. 
If we prevent confufed notions of good, we dtminifh 
or remove many anxieties for oor friends as well as 
oorfelves. Only this muft be remembered, that weak- 
ening our public affeftions, neceHarily weakens our 
fenfe of public good founded upon them, and will de« 
prive us of the pleafures of the moral fenfe, in refle^r- 
ing on our virtue. 

4. We may laftly remark, * That 4. Layhgour 

* the expedatton of any pain, or the account to meet 

* frequent confideration of the evils 'witA evil, often 

* which may befal us, or the lofs of lejens our ;»#- 
' good we DOW enjoy, before thefe fery. 
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* events actually threaten us, or raife any confternati* 
' on in oar minds by their approach, does not dimi* 
' ni(h our joy upon efcaping evil, or our pleafure upon 

* the arrival of any good beyond expedation : but this 

* previous expectation generally diminifhes our fear, 

* while the event is in fufpenfe, and our forrow upon 

* its arrival ;' fince thereby the mind examines the na- 
ture of the event, fees how far it is neceiTarily evil, 
and what fupports under it are in its power : this con* 
fideration may break vain conjundltons of foreign ideas, 
which occafion our greateft fears in life, and even in 
death itlelf. If, indeed, a weak mind does not fludy to 
<^rred: the imagination, but ftill dwells upon its poA 
fible calamities, under all their borrowed forms of ter- 
ror ; or if it induftrioufly aggravates them to itfelf, this 
previous conGderation may imbitter its whole life, 
without arming it againft the fmalleft evil. 

This folly is often occafioned by that delight which 
mod men when under misfortunes £nd in being pitied 
by others ; thofe efpecially, who are continually in- 
dulged as the favourites of families or company, being 
long enured to the pleafure arifing from the perpetual 
marks of love toward them from all their company, 
and from their tender fympathy in diflrefs : this often 
leads them even to feign mifery to obtain pity, and to 
raife in themfelves the mod dejedled thoughts, either 
to procure coofolation, or the pleafure of obferving the 
fympathy of others. This peeviih or pettiih temper. 
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though it arifes from fomething fociable in our frame* 
yet is often the fore-runder of the greateft corruption 
of mind. It difarms the heart of its natural integrity ; 
it induces us to throw away our true armour^ our na- 
tural courage, and cowardly to commit ourfelves to 
the vain protedion of others, while we negle^ our 
•WB defence. 



H 
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SECT* V* 

J[ e9mparifin rf tht pleafnrtf mnd pMths (f ih fi» 
^krmifimfkff m U inUf^mfs ami duration. 

!• XTAving confidered how far thefe defiret nraft 
neceilarily afFe^ (»» and when they are the 
occafioDs of pleafare or pain ; fince by the firft general 
obfervation, the purfuits of the (everal pleafures, and 
f he a?oiding the fevefal pain^^ may often be inconfi- 
(lent with each other; let as n'ext examine, which of 
thefe feveral pleafures are the moil v^Icrable, fb as ta 
deferre onr purftrit, even with negled of the others ; 
and which of thefe pains ^re moil grievous, fo as tor 
be {banned eveft by the enduring of other pains if ne- 
ceflary. 

* The value of any pleafiire, and the quantity or 
* moment of any pain, is in a compounded proportion of 
^ the intenfenefs and duration.' In examining die du- 
ration of pleafure, we muft include not only the con- 
ftancy of the object, but even of our fancy ; for s 
change in either of thefe will put an end to it. 

_,,,._,. To compare thefe feveral 

The dtfficultytn torn" , - . . , . 

. , - . pleafures and pams as to their 
partnz the feverai . r r r j^ec 1 t. 

, Jr mtenicnefs, feems ditncult, be- 

i / caufe of the diverfity of tafles, or 

^ "^ * turns of temper gi^en by cuftcnft 
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tod edocttion, which make ftrange aflbctatioos of t- 
deas^ and form habits ; from whence it happens, thar» 
though all the federal kind^ of original fenfea and de- 
fires feem equally natural, yet fome are led into a eon- 
(lant purfuit of the pleafures of one kind, o the only 
enjoyment of life, and are indiflerent about others. 
Some purfue, or leem to porfue only the pleafurea of 
the external fenfes, and all other purfuita are made 
fubferrient to them : others are chiefly let upon the 
pleaforeii of imagbiadon or internal fenfcs; fodal and 
kind affections employ another fort, who feem iodiife- 
rent to all prirate pleafare : this laft temper has gene- 
rally joined with it an high moral lenfe, and love of 
honour. We itaay fometimes find an high fcnfe of ho- 
nour and defire of applaule, where there is indeed a 
inorai fenfe, but a very wedc one, very much pervert- 
ed, fb as to be idfluenced by popular opinion, and 
made fubfervient to it : in this diarader the pleafqres 
bf the external fenfes, or even of the imagination, have 
little room, except fo far as they may produce diftinc- 
tion. Now upon comparing the feveral pleafures, per- 
haps the lentence of the luxurious would be quite op* 
pofite to that of the virtuous. The ambitions wouM 
differ froiti both. Thofewbo are devoted to the inter- 
nal fenfes or imagination, would differ from all the 
three. The mifer would applaud himfelf in hit wealth 
above them all. la there therefore no difputiog about 
taftes i Are all perfons alike happy, who obtain the 

H2 
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fereral enjoyraents for which they have a relifh ? If 
they are, the difpnte is at an end : a Hy or maggpt in 
its proper haunts, is as happy as a hero, or patriot, or 
friend, who has newly delivered his country or friend, 
and is farroanded with their grateful praifes. The 
brute or infedt may think fo of itfelf; but who will 
fland to its judgment, when we are fure that it hafs 
experienced only one fort of pleafare, and is a ftranger 
to the others ? May we not in like manner ^d fonle 
reafons of appealing from the judgment of certain men^? 
Or may not fome characters be found among men» 
who alone are capable of judging io this matter ? 

^, r ^ ^ II' It is obvious that *.tho(ea- 
The pleajures of . . n r • j • . 

^ -^^ . * lone are capable of judging, who 

a moral kind . . i .n 1 r 1 

, * have experienced all the feveral 

I, k n- * Vktid^ of pleafure, and have then* 

•^ , y • * fenfes- acute and fully exercifed io 

Cfthe virtuous, . , n , «., l- l i-n. r 

•^ them alK' Now a high relifh for 

virtue, or a (Irong moral fenfe, with its concomitant 
public fenfe and afFedibns, and a fenfe of honour, was 
never alledged to impair our external fenfes, or to 
make us incapable of any pkafure of the imagination ; 
temperance never fpoiled a good palate, whatever 
luxury may have done ; a generous af&dHonate public 
fpirit, refledling on itfelf with delight, never vitiated 
any organ of external pleafure, nor weakened their per- 
ceptions. Now all ?irtaou» men hare given virtue this 
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teftiinooy, that its pleafures are fuperior to aoy other. 
Bay to all others joiDtly ; that a friendly generous ac- 
tion gires a delight fuptrior to any other ; that other 
enjoyments, when compared with the delights of in- 
tegrity, faith, kindnefs, g^nerofity, and public fpirit, 
are- but trifles fcarce wonh any regard, f 

Nay, we need not confine our evi- „ , -. 

t in- r . r rti Bv the tejtt^ 

dence to the teihnoony of the perreaJy , 

r^i • • 11 mony of the 

Tirtuous. The ticious man, though no . . 

fit judge, were he entirely abandoned, 
fince he lofes his fenfe of the pleafures of the moral 
kind, or at lead has not experienced them fully, yet he 
generally retains fo much of human nature, and of the 
ienfes and aife^ions of our kind, as fometimes to ex- 
perience even moral pleafures. There is fcarce any 
mortal, who is wholly infenfible to all fpecies of mo-- 
rality. 

A debauchee has never perhaps felt the pleafures of 
a wife public- fpirited conduct, of an entirely upright, 
generous, fodal, and aife^ionate life, with the fenfe of 
his own moral worth, and merited efteem and love ; 
this coarfe of life, bteoaufe unknown to. him, he vasijf 
defpife in comparifon of his pleafures. But if i^ any 
particular affair, a moral fpecies, or pojnt of honour 
has affected, him, he will foon defpife his fenfci^l plea-^ 

f See this argument in Plato dc Repnb. lib. i^* And JLq;^ 
Shaftctbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue* 
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fores in comparifon of the morai. Has be a perfon 
whom he calls bis friend^ whom be loves npoa what- 
ever fantaftic reafons, he cao qvtt his debauch to ferve 
him, nay can run the hazard of wouoda and death to 
vefcue him firom daoger ? If his honour be concerned 
to refent an affi-ont, will he not quit hit pteafares, ^ad 
run the hazard of the greateft bodily pain» to (him the 
imputation of cowardice or falfliood? He will (cot^ 
one who tells him, that * a lyar^ or a coward, may be 

* happy enough, while he has all things neoe&ry toj 
*■ luxury.' It is in rain to ailedge, ' that there is nq 

* difpudng about tafles :' To every nature there are 
^rtain taftes a$gned by the great Author of all. Tq| 
the human race there are affigned a public tafie, a n)0<« 
ral one, and a tafte for honour. Theie ieaies they caii-> 
not extirpate, more than their external fenies : they 
may pervert them, and weak^ them by falfe opinions, 
and foolifh aflbdations of ideas ; but t^y cannot be 
happy but by keeping them in their natural ftate, an^ 
gratifying then. The happSoeft of an iofed or bniie,, 
will only make an infeft or brute happy. But a nature 
with further powers, muft have further enjoyments. 

Nay, let us confider the different ages in our owQ 
fpecies. We once knew the time when an hobby- horfe> 
a top, a rattle^ was fuifident pleafure to us. We 
grow up, we now relifh friend(hip8> honour, good offi- 
ces, marriage, ofipring, ierving a community or coun- 
try. Is there no difference in thefe taftes ? We were 
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happj before, aie we no happer now ? If iiot> we 
have made a fooltfli change of fancy. Our former toys 
wa nM>ra eaSif procared, kept in good order* and ma* 
nagod, than the preftnt objeds of oar cares, an employ* 
aeiit» a fon» a friend, a country, a party* But this 
change of fancy does not depend npon onr will. * Onr 

* nature determines ns to certain purfaits in our feve- 
^ ral ftages; and following her didates, is the only 

* way to oar happiaefs^ Two dates may both be bappy» 

* and yet the one infinitely preferable to the other : 
^ two fpedes may both be content, and ya the plea* 

* fores of the one, greater beyond ail compariibn, than 
^ thoie of the other.* The rirtnous man, who has as 
trae a finfe of all external pleafur^ u any, gives the 
preference to moral pleafures. The jadgment of the 
vicions is either not to be regarded, becanie of bis ig« 
nonuice on one fide; or, if he has experienoe of mo* 
ral fcatxments in any particular ca&s, he agrees with 
the virtnons. 

III. AoAm, we fee in fa£l, that in » . . 
the Yirtoouf i|ian, public affe^ns, a ^ 
moral fenle, and fenie of honour, aAa« *1 
aUy ovaroome all other defires or (eqfes, ^ * 
even in their fiiU ftrength. Here there is the fiured' 
combat, and the fuoeels is on the fide of virtue. 

There is indeed an obvious exception againft this 
vgument. * Po not we iee, in many inOances, the 

H4 
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' external fenfes arercome the moral ?' But the re- 
ply is eafy. A conftaot purfuit of the pleafures of the 
external fenfes can nerer become agreeable, without 
an opinion of innocence, or the abfence of moral evil; 
fo that here the moral fenfe is not engaged in the com*^ 
bat. Do not our f debauchees, among their intimates^ 
continually defend their pra^ices as innocent ? Tranf- 
ient ads of injuftice may be done, contrary to the * 
moral fentiments of the agent, to obtain relief from ' 
fome prefliog evil, or upon fome violent motion of ap- 
petite: and yet even in thefe cafes, men often argue 
themfelves into fome moral notions of their innocence^' 
But for a continued courfe of life difapproved by the ' 
agent, how few are the inftances ? How avowedly mi- 
ferable is that ftate, wherein all felf- approbation, all 
confcioufnefs of merit or goodnefs is gone ? We might 
here alfo alledge, what univerfal experience confirms, 
that not only an opinion. of innocence is a necefiary ia- 
gredient in a courfe of felfifh pleafures, fo that there 
fhould be no oppofition from the moral fenfe of the 
agent; but that fome public affedions, ibme fpecies of 
nioral good, is the moft powerful charm ia all fenfual 
enjoyments. And yet, on the other hand, ' public af- 
^ fedtibns, virtue, honour, need do fpedes of ienfuai 
^ pleafure to recommend them ; nor even ao opinion 
* or hope of exemption from external pain. Theie 

t Treat. 11^ feO. 4. art. 4. Wl paragraph. 
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' powerful forms can appear amiable, and engage our 
' purfuit through the rugged paths of hunger, thirft, 
* coid» labour, expences, wounds and death/ 

Thus, when a profpedt of external pleafure, or of 
avoiding bodily pain, engages men into actions really 
evil, the moral fenfe of the agent is not really oyer* 
come by the e^ctemal fenfes. The a^on or omiffioa 
does not appear morally evil to the agent. The temp- 
tation feems to extenuate, or wholly excufe the adioo. 
'Whereas when a point of honour, or a moral fpedes, 
makes any one defpife the pleafwres or pains of the ex- 
ternal fenfes, there can be no queftion made of a real 
vidlory. The external fenfes reprefent thefe objeds in . 
the fame manner, when they are conquered. None de*' 
lues to the virtuous their fenfe of pain, toil or wounds.' 
They are allowed as lively a fenfe as others, of all ex- ' 
temal pleafure of every kind. The expences of gene- 
rofity, humanity, chanty, and compaifion, are allow- 
ed, even when yielded to virtue, to be known to the' 
fpU. But the moral fenfe, weak as it often is, does not 
yield even to known external pleafiire, eafe or advan-' 
tage : but, where there is a depraved tafte, and a weak 
underftanding, private advantage, or the avoiding of 
fome external evil, may make adHons appear innocent, 
which are not : and then the moral fenfe gives no op- 
ppfitioQ. All the conqueft on fuch occafiona is only 
this, that private external advantage furmounts our a- 
verfion to diflionour, by ni^ng ys do 9&iota which 
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others will cedare, bat wo efteem iimoceDt. In theip 
cafes we geoeraliy fear only the reproach of a pat • 
ty, of whom we bave coacei?ad aa uQfkfOurable o^ 
pinion, f 

Nay iarther : it was before obierved» that fantaftie 
aiTodatioos of ideas do not really ineteaie the pleaforc 
of enjoyment, however they increaft the previous dier 
lire. The want pf fuch afTocis^tioos does not abate tho 
external pain, thongh it dimioifhes the previous fear^ 
or takes away foroe farther fears which may attend tho 
pain. So that a man of the moft correct imagination 
docs feel and know all the good in external pleafurc, 
and all tl|e evil in pain^ * When therefore the moral 
^ fenie, and pqbKc affedions, overcome all feofual pleai* 

* fure, or bodily pain» they do it by their own ftrength, 

* withoift foreign aids. Virtue is never Mended with 
^ bodily pleafqrp, aor vice with bodily pain in our 
' imagiQatioQS. Bnt wheq the external fen&s feem to 

* prevail againd the moral fenfe, or public a&dions, it 
^ is continually by aid borrowed from the moral fen&, 
' and public aScK^nt themfelves, or from qur fenfe of 
^ honour/ Tbe eonqneft is over a weakned moral 
fenfe, Mpon partial views of good, not by external plea* 
fure alone, but by fome mori^ O'Bcies, railed by afalft 
imagination, 

Set before men in tin cieat«ft light aU external 

f Stft. 4.,art. |« 
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pleafuresy bat ftrip them of their honcmcd noiioiui of 
dignity, hofpitality, frtendflitp» generofity, libenlity, 
fXHnmqoicatiovi of pkaf|ire; let no regard be had tc^ 
the optnioDS of od^erv, to credit, to a?oidiog reproach, 
to compaay : feparate from the purfwt of wealth all 
thoughts of a fiunily, friends, rektioes, acquaintance ; 
let wealth be only regarded as the means of private 
pleafure of the ei^temal fenfes, or of the imagination, 
to the pofleiTor alone ; let as divide oar confufed ideas, 
f and confider things barely and apart from each o« 
ther: and in oppofitton to thefe defires, fet but the 
weakeft moral fpedes, and fee if they can prevail over 
it. On the other hand, let w examine as much as wo 
pleafey a fnendly, generous, gratefid, or pnblic-fpiHt* 
ed action; dtveft it of all external pleafure, (till it 
will appearthe more lovely; the longer we fix our at- 
fendoQ to it, the more we admire it. What is it which 
we feel iQ oar own hearts, determiniiig as it were our 
fate as to happinels or miiery ? What fert of ienfati- 
ons are tfaemoft lively and deKghtfid? Inwhatfbrtof 
ppfleflfams does the higheft joy and ielf-iatisfiiAioo con- 
fid ? Who has ever felt the pleafure of a generous 
friendly teinper, of mutual love, of companionate re- 
lief and fuooonr to the diflreftd; of having ferved a 
conunnnity, and rendered multitudes happy; of a 
&nA integrity, and thorough honefty, even under ex- 

f See Marcus Antoninns, lib. Hi. c. s 1 . aa4 often clfewhere. 
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ternai diCid vantages, and amidft dangers ; of congrar 
tuJatioo and public rejoicing, in the wifdom and prp* 
fptrity of' perfuns beloved, fuch as fnends, children, 
or intimate neighbours ? Who would not, upon re- 
fledlion, prefer that (late of mind, thefe fenfations of 
pleafure, to all the enjoyments of the external fenfeSf 
and of the imagination without them ? f 

f 

_ . - IV. The truth, in a queftion of 

Our juapmenfs , . • l o u 

. ^. . this nature, one might exped would 

' -( "^ be bed known by the judgement of 
others prove ^ ^ . , r • /? 

Ipedators, concerning the pnrimts 01 

. -^ ' others. JLet them' fee one entirely 

employed in folitude, with the mod exquifite taftes, 
odors, profpedls, painting, muilo; but without any fo- 
cieiy,' love or friendlhip, or any opportunity of doing 
a kind or generous aidtibn ; and fee alfo a j: man em- 
ployed in protedling the poor and fatherlefs. receiving 
the bleflings of thoie who were ready to perifh, and 
making the widow to iing for joy; a father to the 
needy, an avenger of oppreffion ; who never defpifcd 
the caufe of his very flave, but confidered him as his 
fellow- creature, formed by the fame hand; whone-* 
Ter eat his roorfel alone, without the. orphan at his 

f See this fubjc^ fully treated, in the fecood part of Lorj 
Shaftesbury's inquiry concerning Virtue. 

^ Sec the cbara^Ur of Job, ch. xxxi. See alfo Tr^t. U* 
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table, nor caufed the eyes of the poor to fail ; tvho 
neyer fuffered the naked to perifh, but warmed them 
with the fleece of his (heep ; who never took advan- 
tage of the indigent in judgment, through confidence 
in his own power or intereA ; let this chara^er be 
compared with the former; nay, add to this latter 
fome comfiderable pains of the external fenfes, witk 
labour and kind anxiety : which of the two would a 
fpedlator chufe ? AVhich would he admire, or count 
the happier, and moft fuitable to hiTman nature ? Were 
he amufing himfelf with imaginary fcencs of life, or 
were he advifing a fon, or a friend^ which of thefe 
ftates would he chufe or recommend i Such a trial 
would foon difcover the prevalence of the moral fpecies 
above all enjoyments of life. 

V. There areafort of pleafures f' f l * 

oimofite to thofe of the public fenfe, ^ . ,f ^ 

anting from the gratmcation ot anger . . 

, , _, t r 1 ous pleafures. 

or hatred. To compare thefe plea- "^ 

fures with thofe of benevolence, we mufl obferve what 
holds univerfally of ali mankind. The joy, and gaiety» 
and happinefs of any nature, of which we have form* 
ed no previous opinion, either favourable or unfavour* 
able, nor obtained any other ideas than merely that it 
is fenfitive, fills us with joy and delight : The appre- 
hending the torments of any fuch fenfitive nature, givet 
us pain. The poets know how to raifc delight in us by 
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fuch paftorai fcenes, they feel the power of fuch pleafing 
images : they know that the human heart can dwell 
upon fuch contemplations with delight ; that we can 
tontinae long with pleafare, in the view of happineft 
of any nature whatlbever. When indeisd we have re- 
ceived unfavourable apprehenfiom of any nature, at 
truel and favage, we begin from our Very public affec- 
tiont» to defire their mifery, as far at it may be tie- 
4Deflary to the protedion of others. 

But that the mifery of another, for its own fake, il 
faever gratefiil, we itiay all find by miking this fuppo- 
iition : That we bad the mod faVage tyger^ or croco- 
dile, or feme greater itionfler of otir own kind, a Nerd^ 
Or Domitiao, chained in feme dungeon ; that we werfe 
perfedly aifured they fhould never have power of do- 
ing further injuries ; that no mortal fhould ever know 
their fate or fortunes, nor be influenced by them; 
that the punifhments inflidled on them would never re- 
ftrain others by way of example, nor any indulgence 
feown be difeovered ; that the firft heat of our refent- 
Inent were allayed by time — No mortal, in fuch a cafci 
would incline to torture fuch wretched natures, or 
keep them in continual agonies, without feme profpeft 
of good arifing from their fufGn-ings. What farther 
would the fierceft rage extend to, if once the tyrant, 
thus eternally confined horn mifchief, began himfeJf to 
led remorfe and anguilh for his cHities ? Nay^ did he 
condnoe widiour refiedioo on his pad life, fo as nei» 
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ther to betray remorfe nor approbttton, weft mankind 
well iecured agaioft bis teinper» who wonld delight to 
load him with afekis mifery ? 

If the mifery of others then be not grateful lor i^ 
Jelf, whence arUes the pleafare of cruelty and retenge? 
The reafbo is plainly tha : Upon apprehending injury 
to ourfelfcs or others^ Nature wifely determines us to 
ftody defence«oot only for the preTent, but for the future, 
ilnger arifes with ita moft uneafy fenfationi, as etery 
one acknowledges. The mifery of the injurious allayt 
this furious pain. Our nature fcarce leads to any far- 
ther refentmenty when once the injurious feems to tit 
lolly (eised with remorie, fo. that we fear Ho fartbef 
evils from him, or wbeA alt his power is gone. Thofe 
who coodnne their revenge further, are prepofTefTed 
with fome falfe opinion of mankind, as worfe than 
they really are ; and are not eafiiy inclined to believe 
their hearty r^norfe for injuries, or to think theni- 
(elves fecore. Some point of honour, or fiear of re- 
proach, engages men in cruel ads of revenge : but thit 
further confirms, that the mifery of another h only 
grateful as it allays, or fecures us agaioft a Airious 
pain ; and cannot be the occafioo, by itfelf, of any 
fatisfa^ion. Who would not prefer iafety from injury^ 
to the having revenged an injury i Who would not 
chufe an imtainted reputation, for coOrsge gained in a 
jufi war, in which, without hatred or anger, we a^d 
from love of our country, rather than the fame acq[uir« 
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ed by aflerting our queftioned courage with furious an>- 
ger in a duel» and with continued hatred toward thfc 
perfon conquered ? Who can dwell upon a fcene of 
tortures, though pra^fed upon the vileft wretch ; or 
can delight either in the fight or defcription of ?en- 
geance^ prolonged beyond all neceiEty of feif-defenfe« 
or public intereft ? * The pleafure of revenge then is 
' to the pleafures of humanity and virtue, as the flak- 
' ing the burning, and conftantly recurring thirft of a 
' fever, to the natural enjoyments of grateful food in 

* healdi.' 

^- , ., VI. Were we to compare, ilx 

m^ral evil com- ,., . . r ^ 1 1- 

... X like manner^ the pains of the pubhc 

pared natt bother . ^rr-frtrrr 

'^ and moral fenfei and of the fcnfe of 

' ^ honour, with other pains of the ex- 

* * ternal fenfes, or with the greateft 
external loiFcs, we (hould find the former by far fupe- 
rior. And yet nothing is more ordinary, than to iiitd 
men, who will allow * the pleafures of the former 

* claiTes fuperior to any other, and yet look upon ex- 

* ternal pain as more intolerable than any.' 1 here 
^ ^ ^ are two reafons for this miftake* 1 , * They 

Cau/eS of in • r u 

,j, , * compare the molt acute pains of the ex- 
' ternal fenfes with fome fmaller pains of 

* the other fenfes/ Whereas, would they compare the 
ftrongeft of both kinds, they would find the balance on 
the other fide. How often have parents, husbands^ 
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friends, patriots, cndared the greateft bodily paifi^, to 
avoid the pains of their public and moral fenfe, and 
(enfe of honour ? How do they every day futfer hun- 
ger, thirft, and toil, to prevent like evils to thofe they 
love ? How often do men endnre, for their pany or 
faction, the gtelteft external evils, not only when they 
are unavoidable, but, when by coudter-ading their pu- 
blic or moral fenfe, or fenfe of honour, they could ex- 
tricate themfelves? Some crimes appear fo horrid, 
fome a6lions fo cruel and deteflable, that there is 
hardly any man but would rathet fuffer death, than be 
confcious of having done them. 

The icoond caufe of miftake in this matter, is this, 

* The avoiding moral evil by the fufferance of exter- 

* nal pain, does not dtminifh the fenfe of the pain ; 

* but 00 the Other hand, the motive of avoiding grie- 

* vous pain, really diminifhes the moral evil in the ac- 

* tion done with that defign.' So that in fuch inftances 
tve compare externa! pain in its full flrength, with a 
moral pain of the lighter fort, thus alleviated by the 
greatnefs of the temptation f . To make a jud compa- 
rifbn, it fhould be thus : ' Whether would a man 

* chufe to be tortured to death, or to have^ without 

* any temptation or neceffity, tortured another, or a 

* dear friend, or child to death ?' Not whether a man 
^tll betray his friend or coutitry, for fear of tortures, 

f Treat. II. CcCt. 7, 9. cor. 3. 

I 
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but ^ whether it be better' Tdnotarily, and under no 

* fear, to betray a friend, or our country, than to fuf- 
' fer tortures, or the pain of the gout or ftone equal 

* to tortures?' Upon fuch comparifons as thefe, we 
ihould find fome other pains and mifery fuperior to 
any external pain. When we judge of the (late of o- 
thers, we would not be long in fufpenfe which of thefii 
evils to cfaufe as the lighted for thofe whom we f mod 
regarded. 

ry It' /r «. VII. We haTc hithcrto only com- 

Public afficttons . , r. . .i- j 

, . , pared on the one ude the piiwic and 

compared •with , r r 11 r r n 

. ^ ^ moral lenie, and the lenie of honour 
cur dcfire of . , . . , , 1 r r r 

•^ •' jointly, with the external fenles, the 

virtue, X / r • • • 1 

pleaiures of imagmation, and exter* 

nal advantage or difadvantage jointly. The rcafon of 

joining thdn thus mull be obvious, &ice, to a mind not 

prepoffefled with any falfe apprehenfions of things, 

the formef three fenfes and defires really concur, in 

exciting to the fame coo He of a£lion ; for promoting 

the public good, can never be oppofite to private vir^ 

tue ; nor can the deHre of virtue ever lead to any thing 

pernicious to the public : had men alfo true opinions, 

honour could only be obtained by virtue, or ferving 

the public. 

But fince there may be fone corrupt partial noti** 

t Treat. II. fedt. tf . art. f • 
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^os of Tirtue, as when men have inad?ertefltly enga- 
ged themfelves mto fome party or fadHon pernicious to 
the publicy or wheo we miftake the tendencies of a^i« 
QD3, or have fbme tiotionii of the Deity, j: as requiring 
fome ai^ioDS apprdiended pernicious to the public* as 
duties to lumfelf ; in fuch cafes there is room to com- 
pare our public fenfe or defires with our moral, to fee 
which is prevaknti The pleafures of thefe feofes, in 
fuch cafes, need not be compared ; the foilowiog ei* 
ther the one or the other will give little pleafure : the 
pain of the counter-adled fenfe will prevent all fatisfac* 
tion. This (late is truly deplorable, when a perfon is 
thus diftr«6ted between two noble principles, his public 
•ffedions, and fenie of virtue. But it may be enquired, 
iwhich of thefe fenfes, when colloter-al6^ed, would oc- 
eafiott the greater pain I Perhaps nothing can be an- 

f Such miAaken notions of religion, 9n6 of feme particubr 
moral fpecies, have produ<ce4 thefe monflrou* (Iccifioiii or «po- 
thcgms ; viz. * SknUe aiftiont arc not lawful, though they were 

* hecedary not only to univerfal temporal happincfs, but to the 
' ttetpai falvation of the whole world, or to nvoid URtver^i 

* eternal mlfery.* 

** Fiat juMtla ct mat eoelum.*' 
Wh«reaf the only reafoo why fome ^^Hons are looked upon as 
UDiverfally and neccHlKrily evil, is only this, * that in oor pre- 

* fcnt conllitution of nature, they cannot poffibly produce any 
' good, prepoUent to their evil confequences.' Whatever ac-^ 
tion would do fo, in the whole of its cffc^s mu(l neceflaiily be 
good. TtUi propofition Is identic. 

I 2 
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fwered univerfally on either fide* With men of re- 
clufe contemplative lives, who have dwelt much upon 
fome moral ideas, but without large extenfive view of 
public good, or without engaging themfelves to the fsli 
in the public afFeflions, and common affairs of life, the 
fenfe of virtue, in fome partial confined view of it, 
would probably prevail ; efpecially fince thefe partial 
fpedes of virtue have always fome fort of kind affec- 
tion to aififl them. With adlive men, who have fully 
exercifed their public a^Fedtions, and have acquired as 
it were an habit this way, it i» probable the public af* 
fedlions would be prevalent. Thns we find that a^ive 
men, upon any public necefHty, always break through 
the limited narrow rules of virtue or juftice, which arc 
publicly received, even when they have fcarce any 
fcheme of principles to juflify their condudl : perhaps, 
indeed, in fuch cafes, their moral fenfe is brought over 
to the fide of their affedions, though their fpeculative 
opinions are oppofite to both. 

^, , /. y. VlII. It 1^ of more confeqiidncc 

The moral fenfe . ... . , ^ 

, . , to compare the public and moral len- 
compared nvttb r - r • , r r r . 

//.'/• y« / *cs, m oppoiition to the lenfe or ho- 
thefenfeofbo' tt 1. l .• o. 

•^ "^ DOur. Here there may be direct op- 

pofition, finctf honour is conferred ac- 
cording to the moral notions of thofe who confer it» 
which may be contrary to thofe of the agent, and coa- 
irary to what he thinks condiicive to the public good^ 
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To allow the prevalence of honour, cannot with 
any perfon of jufl refle<5lion, weaken the caufe of vir- 
tue, (lOGc honour prefuppofes f a moral fenfe, hoth in 
thofe who defire it, and thofe who confer it. But it is 
enough for fome writers, who affedt to be wondrous 
(hrevrd in their obfervations on human nature, and 
fond of making all the world, a feliifh generation, with- 
out anj natural difpofition toward a public intereft, or 
toward any moral fpecies ; to get but a fet of different 
words from thofe commonly ufed, yet including the 
fame natural difpofitions, J or prefuppofing them, how- 
ever an inadvertent reader may not obferve it ; and 
they are fufHciently furni(hed to {hew, that there is no 
real virtue, that all is but hypocrify, difguife, art, or 
intereft. * To be honoured, highly efteemed, valued, 
^ praifed, or on the contrary, to be defpifed, under- 
^ valued,. cenfured or condemned; to be proud or a- 

* (hamed, are words without any meaning, if we 
^ take away a moral fenfe.' Let thts fenfe be as ca- 
pricious, inconflant, different in different perfons as 
they pleafe to alledge, * a fenfe of morality there muft 
f be, and natural it muft be, if the defire of efteem, 

* pride or fhame be natural.' 

To mak^ this comparifon between the public an4 
moral fenfes on the one hand, and that of honour 
on the. other, it is to be obferved, that all averfion tQ 

f Se9 treat. l|. fe£^. 5. art. 4. | Ihid, 

1 Z 
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evil is ftronger than deCre of pofitive good* There are 
many foru of pofitive good, without which ooe may he 
€6fy, and enjoy others of a different kind : hoc evil of 
almoft any kind, in a high degree, may mskt life in* 
tolerable. The avotdiag of evil is always allowed « 
nx>re extennating circumftance in a crime, than the 
-profpeA of po&ive good : to make therefore juft com- 
jparifons of the prevalence of feveral d^es or fenfea, 
their feverai goods Aoukl be oppofed to each other, 
and their evils to each other, and not the pleafares of 
one compared with the pains of another. 

Public affections, in their nearer ties, frequentlj 
overcome not only the pleafures of honour, but cvcij^ 
the pains of ftiame. This is the moft common event in 
.lift, that for fome apprehended intereft of ofipnng, 
families, friends, men ne^e^ opportunities of gaining 
honour, a»d even incur fhame and contempt. In add* 
oAs done for the fervice of a party, there can be no 
comparifoo, for hoiKMir is often a motive on boc^ 
fides. 

It is a}fo certain, that the fear of ibame, in ibine i&- 
dances, will overcome all otiver defkea whatfoever, 
even natural aiTe^ion, loveof pleafure, virtue, wealthy 
and eve«) of life itfeif. This fear has excited parents to 
the murder of their ofllapring ; has perfuaded men to, 
the moft dangerous enterprizes ; to fquander away 
their fortunes, to counter-a£l their duty, and even to 
throw away their lives. The diftradioo and cob? irifion 
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of mind obftnrabie in thtb coofii^h of honour^ with 
virtue and pabiic af&^on, (hows how unnatural that 
f^att i»f wherein the flrongeft principles of adUon, na- 
turstlly defigoed to co-operate and ailifi each other> are 
thus fet in oppofition. 

it Is perhaps impoflifale to prooonnce any thing uni- 
rerfally concerning the iuperiority of the defire of ho* 
nonr on the one hand, or that of the deiire of ?irtue 
and public good on the other. Habits or CQ&om may 
perhaps determine the vtdlory on either ijde« Men in 
high Nations, who hare long indulged the defire of 
hononr, and have formed the moft frightful apprehen* 
(ions of contempt as the worft of evils ; or even thofe 
in iower ftations, who have been long enured to value 
reputation in any particdiar, and dread difliooour in 
that point, may have fear of (hame fuperior to all a* 
rer^^ins. Men, on the contrary, who have much in* 
dulgcd good nature, or refiaSted much upon the ex« 
celleney of virtue itielf, abftraded from honour, may 
$nd i^fedlkms of this kind prevalent shave the fear of 
(hame. 

To compare the moral fenfe with the (eofe of bo* 
oour, we muft find cufes where the agent condemns an 
adion with all its prefent circomflances as evil, and yet 
fears infamy by omitting it, without any unequal mo- 
lives of other kinds 00 either fide : or when one may 
obtain praife by an adton, when yet the omi&on of it 
would appear to himfclf as cofifideraUe a. virtue, as the 

I 4 
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world imagines the a^ioD to be. The common inilaDr 

ces, in which fome» who pretend deep knowledge of 

human nature, triumph much, have not thefe nece^a- 

— , ry circumdances. When a man con* 

iJueff no pro- , in..,.. r . 

. ^ demns duelling m his pnvate lentir 
per tnjuinces, , r^-r - , 

^ ^ roents, and yet pra<^ues it^ we have 

indeed a confiderable evidence of the flrength of this, 
defire of honour, or averfion to (hame, iince it furpaf? 
fes the fear of death. But here on one hand, be(ide3 
the fear of fhame, there is the fear of condant infults, 
of loHng all the advantages depending upon the charac? 
ter of courage, and fometimes even fome fpecies of vir* 
tue and public good, in retraining an infolent villain : 
on the other hand is the fear of death. The moral 
fenfe is (eldom much concerned: for however mea 
may condemn voluntary duelling; however they may 
blame the age for the cuftom, or cenfure the laws as 
defedlive, yet generally, in their prefent cafe, duelling 
appears a necefiary piece of felf- defence, igaifift oppror 
brious injuries and affronts, for which the law has pro- 
vided no redrefs, and confequently leaves men to th^ 
natural rights of felf defence and profecution of inju- 
ries. The cafe feems to them the fame with that of 
thieves and night- robbers, who may be put ^o death by 
private perfons, when there is no hope of overtaking 
them by law. Thefe are certainly the notions of thofe 
who condemn duelling, and yet pradife it. 

It is foreign xo our prefect purppfe to deted the 
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fallacy of thefe arguments, in defence of onr dnels, 
when men from a fudden anger, upon fome trifling or 
imaginary affronts the defpifiog of which would appear 
honourable in every wife roan's eyes, expofe them* 
felves, and often their dearefl friends to death, and 
hazard the ruin of their own families, as well as that 
of their adverfary ; though the fuccefs in fuch at-» 
tempts can have no tendency to juftify them againft 
the diihonourable charge, or to procure any honouir 
from men of worth. 

The magnified inftance of Lucretiaf «r f 
, r r ^ 11 Nor the cafe 

IS yet leis to our purpoie. Some talk, ^ / 

as if * ihe indeed would rather have "* 

^ died than confented to the crime ; but the crime did 

f not appear fo great an evil as the difhonour ; to the 

' guilt (he fuhinitted to avoid the ihame.' Let us con'» 

fider this renowoed argument. Was there then no mo-* 

tive on either fide, but fear of (hame, and a fenfe of 

duty \ if we look into the ftory, we (hall find, that to 

perfuade her to coofent, there confpired, befide the 

fear of (hame, andofdeatb> which (he little regarded, 

the hope of noble revenge, or rather of juftice on the 

ravi(her, and the whole tyrant's family ; nay, the 

hopes of a nobler fame by her future condudt ; the 

fear of fuffering that contumely by force, which (he 

was tempted to confent to, and that in fuch a nanDec 

\ Livj, lib, 1. c. IT* 
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as ihe could ha?e do redrefi. All tbefe conflderationt 
concurred to make her confent. On the other fidn, 
there was only the moral fenfe of a crime thus exte* 
naaced by the mpH grievous neceffity, a fid by hopes of 
doing juflice to her husband's honour, and reicuing her 
country : nay, could (he not have at once faved her 
character and her life by confenting ; when in that 
virtuous age fhe might have expend fecrecy in the 
prince, fince boafttng of fuch attempts would have 
been dangerous to the greateft man in Rome f 

It is not eaTy to find juft room for a comparifon 
etcn in fictitious cafes, between thefe two principles* 
Were there a perfon who had no belief of any Deity, or 
6f any reality in religion, in a country where his feou- 
lar i&tereft would not fitffer by a d)ara{ter of Atheifm ; 
and yet he knew that the pnofeffion of zealous devoti- 
on would tend to his honour: if fuch a peifoo could 
have any fenle of morality, particularly an averfion to 
diffimulation, then his profeffion of reli^on would evi- 
dence the fuperionty of the (tak of hOnotir ; aiKi hit 
difcovery of his fenttmtnts, or negledl of religion, 
would evidence the balance to be on the other fide. I 
prefume in England and Holland, we have more in* 
ftancesc^ the latter than the former. It is tme, oor 
gendemefl who affed the name of freedom, may have 
sow their hopes of honour from their own party, aa 
well as others. 

The adherence to any p^rttcular relif^ by one i« 
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a ftrtDge coDotry» where it was difhono^rable, would 
not be allowed a good inftanoe of the prevalence of a 
moml fpedes ; it is a very commoD thing indeed, but 
here are incerelb of another Hfe, and regard to afa<* 
ture retam to a country where this religion is in .re^ 
pute. 

IX. The ^eafiires of the intexml ^, , >. 
- ^ r \ • . . , Toff pleafurey 

fenies, or of the nxwsination) are at- ^ . . . 

1 1 t It 1 1 1 y tmagtnaUon 

lowed by all, who have any toler- ^ , 

able tafte of them, as a much fupe- , ^ - , 

• - • r ^ r r V thofcoffy^ernal 

n0r happioeK co thole of the exter- ^ %. 

1 6 flit S • 

nai fenfeS) thoo^ they were enjoyed "^ 
ao the fall. 

Other comparifons might be made but with lefs 
life, or ceitflimy in any genend concluiions, which 
might be drawn from them. 

The pkafures of wealth or pawn', are proportioned 
to the gratificaxioDs of the defires or fcnfes, which the 
agent intends to gratify by them : ib that> Ibr the rea- 
fons above od^ed, wealth and power give greater hap^ 
^nefi to the virtuous, than «o thofe who confult only 
luxury or external fplendor. If thefe defires are 
grown enthtt&iftic and habitaal, without regard to any 
other end than po(R:i$oo, they aie an endldls fource of 
vexation, without any real enjoynMmt ; a perpetual 
craving, withoiit oouriflimeat or digcAioa; and they 
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may furmount all other affeiflions, by aids borrowed 
from other afFedtions themfelves. 

' The fantadic defires are violent, in proportion to 
the fenfes from which the aflbciated ideas are borrow* 
ed. Only it is to be obferved, that however the der 
fires may be violent, yet the obtaining the objed de£r- 
ed gives little fatisfadlion ; the pofleifioh difcovers the 
vanity and deceit, and the fancy is turned toward dif- 
ferent objed$, in a perpetual fucceffion of iDcpnftant 
purfqits, 

\, ./. ^ X. Th BSE feveral kinds of plea* 

A compartjon ©/ ^ . , * 

, _ , , lure or pain are next to be com- 

the feveral plea- , , . , 

^ "^ . pared as to their duration. Here 

Cures, as to dura- , r^ x 

< , we are not only to conuder the cer* 

tintt 

• ' ' taioty of the objedls occafiosing tbefe 

(enfations, but the condancy of our relifli or fancy, : 
I . The objects ncceffary to remove the pains of 
appetite, and to give as grateful external fenfadons as 
any others, to a perfon of a corred imagination, may 
be univerfally fecured by common prudence and indu* 
Ary. But then the feafations themfelves are ihort and 
cranfitory; the pleafure continues no longer than the 
appetite,, nor does it leave any thing behind it, to fup- 
ply the intervals of enjoyment. When the fenfation 
is paft, we are no happier for it, there is little plea-** 
fHreio re^c^oni and that almofi folely arifes frona 
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the return of appetite ; and fome profpeA of repeated, 
enjoyment, or fome moral notions of love or friendfhip 
or communication of pleafure : without tbefe the re«. 
membrance of pad fenfual enjoyments is more gene* 
rally nauieons. Nor are pafl: fenfations any Security 
againft, or fapport under either external pain, or any 
other fort of evil incident to us. if we keep thefe fen- 
ces pure, and unmixed with foreign ideas, they cannot 
furnifh employment for life : if foreign ideas come in, 
the object grows difficult and uncertain, and our relifk 
or fancy full of inconllancy and caprice. 

2. In like manner, the pleafures of the imaginati«> 
on may be enjoyed by all, and be a fure foundation of 
pleafure, if we abftrafk from property, and keep our 
imagination pure. Such are the pleafures in the obfer- 
Tation of nature, and even the works of art ; which 
are ordinarily expofed to view. But as thefe give left 
pleafure, the more familiar they grow^ they cannot 
fufHciently employ or entertain mankind, much lefs can 
they fecure us againft, or fupport us under the calami- 
ties of life, fuch as anger, forrow, dilhonour, renK>rfe^ 
or external pain. If the monftrous or triiHng tafte 
take place^ or the ideas of property, they may indeed 
give fufficient employment^ but they bring along with 
them little pleafure, frequent difgufls, anxieties, and 
difappointments, in the acquiring and retaining their 
obje<fls. 

3. The public happinefs is indeed, as to external 
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appearance^ a very iincertain objef^ ; nor 19 it often in 
our power to remedy it, by changing the courfe of 
cyents. There arc perpetual changes in mankind from 
pleafures to pains, and often from virtue to vice. Otif 
public defires muft therefore frequently fubje^l us td 
forirow ; and the pleafures of the public fen& muft be 
Very inconftant. It is true indeed, that a general good<> 
will to our kind, is the mofl con(bnt inclination of the 
toind, which grows upon us by indulgence ; nor are 
we ever difTatisfied with it : the incertainty therefore 
i^ v/hoUy owing to the objects. If there can be any 
Confiderations found out to make it probable, that id 
the whole all evedts tend to happinefs, this implicit 
hope indeed may make our public adedions the great- 
eft and moft conftant fource of pleafure. Frequent re^ 
flciftion on this, is the beft fupport under the forrow 
arifing from particular evils, befalling our fellow->crea* 
tures. In our nearer attachments brought upon our* 
felves, we may procure to ourfelves the greateft enjoy- 
ments of this kind, with confiderable fccurity and con* 
ftancy, by chufing for our friends, or deareft favour^ 
ites, perfons of juft apprchenfions of things, who arc 
fubjedted only to the neceffary evils of life, and can 
enjoy all the certain and canftant good. And in like 
manner, our attachment to a country may be fixed by 
fomething elfe than the chance of our nativity. The 
enjoyments of the public fenfe cannot indeed fecure us 
againft bodily pains or lofs ; bqt they are. often a con- 
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fid«rabl« fapport utider them. Nothing can more allay 
forrow and dcjedion of mind for private nusfortuoesi 
than good nature, and reflexion upon the happinefs of 
thofe we love* 

4. The moral fenle, if we form true opinions of 
the tendencies of adlionsy and of the affections whence 
they fpring, as it is the fountain of the mod intenft 
pleafure, fo it is in itfelf conftant, not fubjeft toca* 
price or change. If We refolutely incourage this feniey 
it grows more acute by frequent gratification, neTei* 
cloys, never is furfeited. We not only are fure nevef 
|o want opportunities of doing good# which are in al* 
mod every one's power in the higheft degree ; f but 
each good aAion is matter of pleafant r^fle^ion as long 
as we live. Thefe pleafnres cannot indeed wholly fe- 
cure us againft all kinds of uneafioefs, yet they nevef 
tend naturally to iacreafe them. On the contrary^ 
their general tendency is to lead the virtuous agent in« 
to all pleafores, in the htgheft degree in which they are 
confident with each other. Our external fenfes are not 
weakened by virtue, our imaginations are not impair^ 
ed ; the temperate enjoyment of all external pleafores 
is the higheft. A virtuous cofldu£l is generally the 
mod prudent, even as to outward profperity. Where 
virtue cofis us much, its own pleafures are the more 
fublime. It dtredJy advances the pleafures of the pu- 

f Treat. 11. fcA. 3. lad paragraph. 
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blic feflfe, by leading us to promote the public happi- 
Defs as far as we can ; and honour is its natural and 
ordinary attendant. If it cannot remove the neccflary 
pains of life, yet it is the bcft fupport under them. 
Thefe moral pleafores do fome way more nearly af- 
fedt us than any other : they make us delight in our- 
felves, andrelifli our very nature. By thefe we per- 
ceive ad interhai dignity and Worth ; ahd fe<!m tb have 
a pfeafure like to that afcribed often to the Deity, by 
which we enjoy our own peffedion, and that of every 
other being. 

It may perhaps feem too metaphyiical to all^dge oil 
this fubjedy that other fenfations are all dependent upr- 
on, or related by the conflitution of our nature, to 
fomething different from ourfelves ; to a body which 
we do not call felf^ but fomething belonging to thid 
felf. That other perceptions of joy or pleafure carry 
with them relations to objects, and fpaces diftinft from • 
this felf ; whereas * the pleafureS of virtue are xht 

* very perfe«5tiQn of this felf, and are immediately per- 

* ceived as fuch^ independent of external obje^s.' 

Our fenfe of honour may afford very conftant plea- 
fures by good oeconomy : if our moral fenfe be not 
perverted ; if we form juft apprehenfions of the worth 
of others, honour fhali be pleafant to us in a compound 
proportion of the numbers and worth of thofe v/h6 
confer it. If therefore we cannot approve ourfelves to 
ally fo as to obtain univerfal hon6ur among all! to whom 
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we are known, yet there are dill men of juft thought 
and reflexion, whofe efteem a virtuous man may pro- 
cure. Their dignity will compenfate the want of num* 
bersy and fupport us againft the pains of cenfure from 
the injudicious. 

The inconftancy of the pleafures of wealth and 
power is well known, and is occafioned, not perhaps 
by change of fancy, for thefe defires are found to con- 
tinue long enough, (ince they tend toward the univer- 
fal means of gratifying all other defires ; but by the 
uncertainty of objedls of events neceflary to gratify 
fuch continually increafing defires as thefe are, where 
there is not fome fixed view different from the wealth 
or power itfelf. When indeed they are delired only at 
the means of gratifying fome other well-regulated de- 
fireSy we may fbon obtain fuch a portion as will fatisfy 
us. But if once the end be forgotten, and wealth or 
power become grateful for themfelves, no farther li- 
mits are to be expedted : the defires are infatiable, nor 
is there any confiderable happinefs in any given degree 
of either. 

XI. WsRE we to confider ^e du- ^. . 

- , - , . TBe aurattons 

ration of the leveral pains, we may f t ^ / 

find it generally as the duration of . ri 

1 . 1 r . . I pains confider^ 

their pleaiures. As 10 the external "^ 

fenfes, the old Epicurean coofolation 

is generally j-uft : ' Where the pain is violent, it fhort- 

K 
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* ens our duration ; when it does not fliorten our du- 

* ration, it is generally either tolerable, or admits of 

* frequent interroiilions ;' and then, when the exter- 
nal pain is once paft, no mortal is the worfe for har<« 
ing endured it. There is nothing uneafy in the re« 
flexion, when we have no prefent pain> or fear no re* 
turn of it. 

The internal fenfes are not properly avenues of 
pain. No form is neceflarily the occafion of pofitire 
uneafinefs. 

The pains of the moral fenfe and fenfe of honouri 
are almofl pepetual ; time, the refuge of other for<» 
rows, gives us lead relief from them. All other plea- 
iures are made in(ipid by thefe pains, and life itfelf an 
uneafy burden. Our very felf, our nature is difagree- 
able to us. It is true, ,we do not always obferve the 
vicious to be uneafy. The deformity of vice often 
does not appear to thofe who continue in a courfe of it^ 
Their adlions are under fome difguife of innocence, of 
even of virtue itfelf. When this mafic is pulled off, as 
it often happens, nor can any vicious man prevent its 
happening, vice will appear as a fury, whofe afpe^ no 
mortal can bear. This we may fee in one vice, which 
perhaps has had fewer falfe or fantaftic afibciations of 
favourable, ideas than any, viz. cowardice^ or fuch a 
feififh love of life, and averfion to death, or to the ve- 
ry hazard of ir,as hinders a man from ferving his coun- 
try or his friend, or fupporting his own reputation. 
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How ^w of otiir gay gentlemen can bear to be reputed 
cowards, Or even fecredy to imagine tfaemfelves void 
lof courage ? Thil is not tolerable to any, bow negli- 
gent foever they may be abont other points in morali- 
ty. Other vices would appear equally odious and de* 
Iptcable, and bear as horrid an afpe^, were they e* 
iqnally ftript of the dilguifes of virtue. A vitio«rs man 
has no other fecurtty againft the appearances of this ter- 
rifying form, than ignorance or inadvertence, if truth 
break in upon him, as i^ often mufl, when any adver- 
Hty (lops his intoxicating pleafures, or fpef^ators ufe 
freedom with his condu»ft, he is rendered perpetuaHy 
iniierable, or muft fly to the oniy remedy which reafon 
Would f«igge(l, all pofTible reparation of injuries, and a 
hew courfe of life, the necefiity 6f which is not fuper- 
fedcd by any remedy foggefted by the Chriftian re- 
velation. 

The pains of the public fenfe are very lafting. The 
mUery of others, either in part or prefent ages, is mat- 
ter of very uneafy reflexion, and mufl continue fo, if 
their flate appears in the whole abfolutdy evil. Againft 
this there is no relief but the codideration of a ' good 

* governing Mind, ordering all for good in the whole, 

* mih the belief of a future ftate, where the particular 

* feeming difordcrs are re^ified.* A firm perfuafion of 
thele things, with ftrong public affe<5lions intercfting us 
ilrongly in this whole, and confidering this whole as 
one great fyflem, in which all is wifely ordered for 

K 2 
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good, may fecure os againft thefe pains, by r^moriDg 
the opinion of any abfolate eTiK 

The pains arifing from foolifh aflbdations of moral 
ideas, with the gratifications of external fenfes» or with 
the enjoyment of objeds of beauty or grandeur, or 
from the deCres of property, the humour of diftb6Hod, 
may be as conflant as the pains of the fedfes from 
which thefe ideas are borrowed. Thus what we gain 
by thefe aifociations is very little. * The deiires of 

* trifles are often made very (Irong and uneafy ; the 

* pteafores of pofTeiEon very fmall and of (hort conti- 

* nuance, only till the objeft be familiar, or the fanqf 

* chang$f:tl^the painS of difappointment are often ve- 

* ry lading land violent/ Would we guard agsunft 
thefe aflbdations, every real pleafurt in life remains, 
and we may be eafy without thefe things, which tol 
others occafiuA the greateft pains. 

* Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena figilla, tabellas, 

* Argentum, veftes Getulo murice tindbs, 

* Eft qui non habeat, eft qui nee carat habere. Hotti 
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SECT. VI. 

Seme general conclufians coneertung the befi manage* 
mentofourdejires. With fome principles neceffary 
to happinefi. 

nPHUS, upqn comparing the ieyeral kinds of jJea- 

fures and pains, both as to intention and durati- 

ony we fee that ' the whole fum of intereft lies upon 

* the fide of virtue, public-fpirit, and hononr: to for* 
^ feit thefe pleafures in whole, or in part, iyc any o« 
' ther enjoyment, is the mofl foolifh bargain ; and on 
f the contrary, to fecore tbeip with the (acrifice. of all 

* others, is the tmeft gain.' 

There is one general obfervation to be ^ - 
premiCed, which appears of the gceateft j/^ i- 
oeceiBty for the juft management of all „ 

par del^ ; viz. that we (honld, a^ mqch '^ 

as pofSble^ in. all affairs of import^nc^ to ourfelves or 
Others, prevent the violence of their confui^d fenfati- 
on, and ftop their propenfities from breal^ng out intQ 
a^on, till we have fu]ly examined the real moment ^of 
the obje^t^ eit!\er of our d^fires or averfions. The on- 
ly way to efie^ this u, ' a conftant attention of mind, 
'. an habitual difdpline over ourj^lyes, and a fixed re- 
^ (plution to (lop all a^on, before a calm examination 
^- of.^Sxj ciroimtUnoe attending it % more particola^* 

K3 
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* ly, the real values of external obj,edls, and the mor 

* ral qualities or tempers of rational agents, aboul 

* whom our affeftions may be employed/ This power 

we may obtain over ourfelves, by a frequent confide- 

yation of the great calamities, and pernicious a6liona» 

to which even the beft of our paflions may kad us, b}^ 

the confufed fenfations^ and fantadic aflbciation» of i- 

deas which attend them : thus we may raife an habi-^ 

ti^al f);»fpicion and dread of every vioknt paffion, 

which, recurring along with them continually, may in 

ibme meafure counterbalance their propenfities and 

confufed fenfations. This difcipliae of our paffions is 

in general necefiary : the unkind or deftru^ve aflFe^li- 

ens, our anger, hatred, or averiion to rational agents,*^ 

feem to need it moil ; but there is alfo a great necefli- 

ty for it, even about the tender and benign affe^ions*; 

led we (hould be hurried into univerfal and abfolut^ 

evil, by the appearance of particular good : and con- 

fequently it muft be of the higheft importance to alt, 

to flrengthen as much as poffible, by frequent medita** 

tion and reflexion, the calm defires either private or 

public, rather than the particular paffions, and to make 

the calm univerfal benevolence fuperior to them. 

„ ^ • . • ■ That the necefiary refignation of 

Kejtgnation of . . ^ , t r 

r r 1 I other pleaiures may be the more eaiy» 

V. "^ • we muft frequently fuggeft to our- 

** ' felves theft confiderations above-meorr 

tioned. * External ple^kfures are (bort a^d ti^%ory» 
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* leave ho agreeable refle<5tion, and are no manner of 
' advantage to us when they are pad ; we are no bet- 

* ter than if we had wanted them altogether.' 

In like manner, * pad pains give us no unpleafant 

* refledlion, nor are we the worfe for having endured 
' them. If they are violent, oar exiftence will proba- 

* biy be fliort ; if not, they are tolerable, or allow 

* Jong intervals of eafe/ Let us join to thefe a floical 
coniideration ; * that external pains give us a lioble 

* opportunity of moral pleafures in fortitude, and fub- 

* miifion to the order of the whole, if we bear them 

* refolutely ; but if we fret under them, we do not al- 

* leviate the fuffering, but rather increafe it by difcon- 

* tent or fullennefs.' When external pains mufl be 
endured voluntarily to avoid moral evil, we rouft, as 
much as pofEble, prefent to ourfelves the moral fpecies 
itfelf with the public good to enfue, the honour and 
approbation to be expelled from all good men, the 
Deity, and our own hearts, if we continue firm ; and 
on the contrary, remorfe, fhame and apprehenfion of 
future puniihments, if we yield to this temptation. 

How necefTary it is to break off the vain aflbciati-- 
ons of moral ideas, from the objedts of external fen* 
fes, will alfo eafily appear. This may be done, by 
confidering how trifling the fervices are which are done 
to our friends or acquaintances, by fplendid entertain- 
inents, at an expence, which, otherwife employed, 
might have been to them of confiderable importance. 

K4 
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Men who are at eafe, and of as irregalar imaginations 
as ourfelvesy may admire and praife our magnificence ; 
but thofe who need more durable fervices, will never 
think themfelvs much obliged. We cannot expedt any 
gratitude for what was done only to pleafe our vanity : 
the indigent eafily fee this, and juftlyconfider upon the 
whole how much they have profited. 

If the wealth of tHe luxurious fails, he is the object 
of contempt : no body pities him nor honours him s 
his perfonal dignity was placed by himfelf in his table* 
equipage and furniture ; his admirers placed it alfo iq 
the fame : when thefe are gone all is loft^ 

* ' — Non eft melius quo iofumere polEs ? 

* Cur eget indignus qnifquam te divite ? quase 

* Templa ruunt antiqua Deum ? cur improbe carae 

* Non aliquid patriae ex tanto emetiris acervo ? 
' Uni nimirum tibi redte femper erunt res : 

* O magnus pofthac inimids rifus, ?— Hor« 

There is no enjoyment of external pleafure, which 
has more impofed upon men of late* by (bme confufed 
fpecies of morality, than gallantry. Theienfible plea- 
fure alone muft, by all men who have the leaft refiedi* 
on, be efteemed at a very low rate : but the defires of 
this kind, as they were by nature intended to found the 
mod conftant uninterrupted friendfliip, and to intro- 
duce the moft venerable and lovely relations, by mar^i^ 
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ages and familiesy aiife in oar hearts, atteaded with 
fome of the fweeteft afFedions» with a difinterefted love 
and tenderaefs, with a moft gentle and obliging de- 
portmenty with fomething great and heroic in our tem- 
per. The wretch who rifes no higher in this pa^oo 
than the mean fenfual gratification, is abhorred by e« 
very one : but thefe fublimer fenfations and paffions 
often fo fill the imaginations of the amorous, that they 
are unawares led into the moft contemptible and cruel 
conduct which can be imagined* When for fbme 
trifling tranfitory fenfations, which they might have in- 
nocently enjoyed along with the htgheft moral pleafures 
in marriage, they expofe the very perfon they lo?e and 
admire to the deepeft infamy and forrow, to the con- 
tempt of the world, to perpetual confiifion, remorfe, 
and anguifli ; or, to what is worfe, an inienfibility of 
all honour or ihame, virtue or vice, good or evil, to 
be the fcorn and averfion of the world; and all this 
coloured over with the gay notions of pleafantry, gen- 
teelnefs, politenefs, courage, high enjoyment of Mfe. . 
Would men allow themfelyes a little time to refled 
on the whole eiled of fuch capridons purfuits, the an- 
gui(h and diftradtion of mind which thele falC^s of 
pleafure give to huibands, fathers, brothers ; wpul(} 
they confider how they themfelves would refent fuch 
treatment of a wife, a child, a lifter ; how much deep- 
er fuch diftrefles are, than thofe trifling lofles or da^-t 
nages, for which we think it juft to bring the authora 
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to the gallows ; fure none but a thorough Tillaio could 
either pra^life or approve the one more than the 
other. 

A wife man in his oecooomy, muft do much even in 
oomplaifance to the follies of others, as well as his own 
conveniency, to fupport that general good opinion which 
muft be maintained by thofe who would be ufeful to 
the public. His expences mu(l be fome way fuited to 
bis fortune, to avoid the imputation of avarice. If in- 
deed what is faved in private expences, be employed in 
generous offices, there is little danger of this charge. * 
Such a medium may be kept as to be above cenfure, 
and yet below any afFedtation of honour or diftindtioa 
in thefe matters. If one corredls his own imagination in 
thefe things, he will be in no danger of doing any thing 
pernicious to pleafe others. He is flill in a flate fit to 
judge of the real importance of every thing whieh oc- 
curs to him, and will gratify the falfe rclifh of others, 
no farther than it is conftftent with, and fubfervient to 
forae nobler views. 

^ , „ _ II. To make the pleafures of ima* 

Conduct neceJTa- . . n c r j i- • 

, r^ gmation a conltant iource of delight, 

^, ^ ^ . as they feem intended in the frame of 

^ ■'. . our nature, with no hazard of pam, 

^ * it is necefTaryto keep the fenfe free 

from foreign ideas of property, and the defire of di- 

(lindioo, as much as poflible. If this can be done, w^ 
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may receif e pleaTure from every work of natare or arc 
around us. We enjoy not onJy the whole of nature, 
Init the united labours of all about us* To prevent the 
idea of property, let us confider *■ how little the pro* 

* prietor enjoys more than the fpe^ator t wherein is 

* he the better or the happier ?' The poet» or the cod« 
DoifTeur, who judges nicely of the perfe^lion of the- 
works of art, or the beauties of nature, has generally- 
a higher tafte than the pofieflbr. The magnificent pa** 
lace, the grand apartments, the.viftas, the fouDtains*^ 
the urns, the ftatues, the grottoes and arbours, arp 
expofed either in their own nature, or by the iDclinati- 
on of the proprietor, to the enjoyment of others. The 
pleafure of the proprietor depends upon the adroiratioa 
of others; he robs bimfelf of his chief enjoyment, if 
he excludes fpedators : nay, may sot a tafie for nature 
be acquired, giving greater delight than the obferva* 
lion of art ^ 

*' Deterius Lybicis olet, aipt oitet, herba lapillis, ? 

* Purior in lids aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 

^ Quam quae per pronu^m trepidat cnin murmure itTttH^ 

* Nempe inter Tarias niiitritur fylra colunoas, 

* Laudaturque domtts, longos quae proijpicit agros. 

^ Naturam expellas forca Hcet, ulque recurret, H^R. 

Mud an artful grove, an tmitation of a wildemeis, or 
^e n^ore confioed Ibrois or ever-greens* pleafe moce 
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than the real £>reft» with the trees of God? ShtU 9, 
fiatue giire more pleafure than the haman face divine i 

Where the humoor of difiindHon is not oorreded, 
our equals become our adveriaries: the grandeur of- 
suDother is our miiery» and makes our enjoyments in^«' 
pid. There is only one way of making this humour to- 
lerable, but this way is almoft inconfiftent with the in- 
clination itfelf, viz. ' condnually to haunt with our in- 
* feriors, and compare ourfelv^ with them.' But if 
ipconftant fortune, or their own n^erit raife any o£ 
them to equal us, our pleafure is loft, or we muft (ink 
ourfelves to thofe who are ftill inferior, and abandoa 
the fodety of every perfon whoie art or. merit raife^ 
him. How poor a thought is this 1 

The purfuits of the learned have o£ten as much CoU 
ly in them as any others, when ftndies are not valued 
according to their ufe in life, or the real, pleafures theyi 
contain, but for the difficulty and obfcurity, and con- 
fequently the rarity and diftindtion. Nay, an abufe 
may ht made of the'mofi noble and manly ftudies, ev^n 
of morals, politics, andoeligion itfel^ if our admirati- 
Qui and defire terminate upon the knowledge itfelf, and 
not upon the podciEon of the difpoGdons aud affeffions 
inculcated in thefe ftudies. If thefe ftudies be oqly 
oatter of amufement and fpeculation, inftead of lead- 
ing us into a conftant difcipline over ourfelves, to oor- 
rpdtour hearts, and to -guide our adions, we are not 
much better epployed^ then if we had been Hudyinfi 
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Ibme ufelefs reladom of oumbers, or calculations of 
diances* 

There is not indeed any part of knowledge which 
can be called entirely ufelefs. The moil abftradled 
parts of nathematicsy and the knowledge of mytholo- 
gical hiQory, or andent allegories, have their own 
pleafur^s not inferior to the more gay entertainments of 
painting, mufic, or archite^ure ; and it is for the ad- 
vantage of mankind that ibme are found, who have a 
tafte for thofe ftudies. The only fault lies, in letdng 
any of thefe inferior taftes engrofs the whole man to 
the exclofion of the nobler purfuits of virtue andhu^ 
manity. 

. Concerning all thefe pleafures of the imagination, let 
us confider alfb * how little fupport they can give meti 
odder any of the calamities of life,' fiich as the trea- 
chery or bafenefs of a friend, a wife, a chiid^ or the 
perplexing intricacies of our common affairs, or th« 
apprehenfion of death* 

' Re veraque metus hominum, curaeqbe feqnaces 
' Nee metuunt fonitus armorum, nee fera tela ; 
' Audafterque inter reges, rerumque potentes 
* Verfantur, nee fulgorem reverentur ab auro« 
' Nee clardm veftis Iplendorem purpureas 
' QS|id duUtas quia omne (it hoc rationis egeftaii i* 

Luct. 
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-, ^ ,. . . H^ Under this head of our iti- 

_ ■. . ternal icnle, we moft obicrvc one na** 

4irsf6 from the i ir «. r • l • i j 

. , _ _ tural eftea of it, that it leads us into 

internal fenfis, , - r ^ - ^ , 

^ ^ aj^rehcnuonsofa Derty. Gt-andeur^ 

beauty, order, harmony, wherever they occur, raife an 
opinion of a Mind, of defign, and wifdom. Every 
thing great, regular, or proportioned^ exciteii venera- 
tion, either toward itfeif, if we imagine it animated, 
if not animated, toward fome apprehended caufe. No 
tletermination of our mind is more natural than thik, 
too effed more aniverfal. One has better reafon to de- 
ny the inclination between the (exes to be natural^ 
than a difpofition in mankind to religion. 

We cannot open our eyes, without difcernihg gran- 
deur and beauty every where. Whoevei* receives thef^ 
ideas, feels an inward veneration arife. We may fall 
into a thoufand vain reafonings : fooiiih limited no- 
tions of Divinity may be formed, as attached to the 
particular places or obje<5ts, which Arike us in the 
mod lively mabner. 

Cuflom, prejudice of fenfe or education, may con- 
firm foroe fooHfh opinion about the nature or caufe of 
thefe appearances: but wherever a fuperior Mind, st 
governing Intention or Defign is imagined^ there reli* 
gion begins in its mofl fimple form, and an inward de- 
votion arifcs. Our nature is as much determined to 
thiSf as to any other perception or aiFedion. How we 
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manage thefe ideas and afFedbions, is iodeed of xht 
greateft importance to our happinefs or miferj. 

When we have the appreheofion of an univerfal 
mind with power and knowledge, we mud alfo conceive 
fomething correfpondent to our afFcAioDs in the Divi* 
nity, with fome moral apprehenfions of the adions and 
tempers of his creatures. The order of nature will fug- 
ged many confirmations of this* We muft conclude 
fome worfhip acceptable, and fome expreffions of gra- 
titude as our duty. Conceptions of the Deity muft be 
various, according to the different degrees of attcntioa 
and reafoning in the obfervers, and their own tempers 
and affections. Imagining the divine Mind, as criieli 
Wrathful, or capricious, muft be a perpetual fource of 
dread and horror ; and will be apt to raife a refemblaace 
of temper in the worfhipper, with its attendant mifery. 
A cont4*ary idea of the Divinity, as good, and kind, de* 
lighting in univerfal happinefs, and ordering all events 
of the univerfe to this end» as it is the rood delightful 
contemplation, fo it fills the good mind with a conftant 
fecurity and hope, amidft either public diforderS or pri- 
vate calamities. 

To find out which of thefe two reprefentations of 
the Deity is the true one, we mull confult the imiverfe^ 
the effect of his power, and the fcene of his actions. 
After what has been obferved by (b many ingenious au« 
thors, both ancient and modern, one cannot be at a 
lofs which opinion to chufe. We may only on this oc- 
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cdion confider die evidences of divme goodnefs appear- 
ing in the ftrudure of our own natare> and in die order 
of our paffions and fenfes. 

_ . , ^ , It was obferVed above, how admir« 

Evidences of the . , -. ^. . . r 

J ably our afrections are. contrived for 

^ , ^ ^gowl >n the whole; Many of them 

m the frame of . . , . _r l • % 

.*^. , indeed do not purlue the pnvate good 

our fenfes ana - , /« , 

/r tj' of th(B agent ; naji many of them, 

affecitons, . ... r r j 1 • 

*^ in vanbus cafes, feem to tend to his 

detriment, by concerning him violently in the fortunes 
of others, in their adverfity as well as their profperity. 
But they all aim at good, either private or public: 
and by them each particular agent is made, in a great 
meafore, fnbfervient to the good of the whole. Man- 
' kind are thus inienfibly linked together, and make one 
great fyftem, by an invifible union. He who volunta- 
rily continnes in this union^ and delights in employing 
his power for his kind, makes himfelf happy : he who 
does not continue this union freely^ but aifeds to break 
it, makes himfelf wretched ; nor yet can he break the 
bonds of nature. His public fenfe, his love of honour, 
and the very neceflities of his nature, will continue to 
make him depend upon his fyftem, and engage him to 
ferve it, whether he inclines to it or not. Thus we 
are formed with a view to a general good end ; and 
may in our own nature difcern a univerfal mitid watch- 
ful for the whole « 

The ianle is obfervable in the order of oQr external 
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fenfes. The (imple produdtions of nature, which arC 
ufeful to any fpecies of animals, are alfo grateful to 
them ; and the pernicious or ufelefs obje^ are made 
difagreeable. Our external fenfations are no doubt 
often painful, when our bodies are in a dangerous 
ilate ; when they want fupphes of nourifhment ; whea 
any thing external would be injurious to them. JBut 
if it appears, * that the general laws are wifely confti- 

* tuted, and that it is neceffary to the good of a fyftem 

* of fuch agents, to be under the influence of general 

* laws, upon which there is occaHon for prudence and 

* adlivity ;' the particular pains occafioned by a necef- 
fary law of fenfation, can be no obje^ion againd the 
goodnefs of the author. See treat. I fed. ult. 

Now that there is no room for complaint, that ' our 

* external fenfe of pain is made too acute,' mufl appear 
from the multitudes we daily fee fo carelefs of preferv- 
in^ the bleiling of health, of which many are fo pro- 
digal as to lavifh it away, and expofc themfelves to the 
mod fevere external pain for very ttifling reafons. Can 
we then repine at tlie friendly admonitions of nature^ 
jo'ned with fome aufterity, when we fee that they are 
fcarce fufhcient to reft rain us from ruin. The fame may 
be faid of pain of other kinds, fhame and remorfe are 
never to be called too fevere, while fo many are not 
f fficiently retrained by them. Our compaflion and 
friendly fenfe of forrow, what are they elfe but the 
alarms and exhortations of a kind impartial father, tp 

L 
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engage his children to relieve a diftrefled brother ? 
Our aoger itfelf is a necefiary piece of managementf 
by which every pernicious attempt is noade dangerous 
to its author. 

Would we allow room to our invention^ to conceive 
what fort of mechanifm, what cooftitutions of fenlea 
or aiFe^lions a malicious powerful being might have 
formed^ we (hould foon fee how few evidences there 
ace for any fuch apprehenfion concerning the author of 
this world. Our mechanifniy as far as we have ever 
yet difcoveredy is wholly contrived for good. No cruel 
device, no art or contrivance to produce evil : no fuch 
maic)^ or fcope (eems ever to be aimed at. How eafy 
hatnt been to have contrived fome neceflary engines of 
mifery without any ufe ; fome member of no other fer-^ 
▼ice but to be matter of torment ; fenfes incapable of 
bearing the furrounding obje^s without pain ; eyes 
pained with the light ; a palate offended with the fruits 
of the eaf-th ; a fkin as tender as the coats of the eye^ 
and yet fome more furious pain forcing us to bear thefe 
torments ? Human fbciety might have been made as un- 
eafy as the company of enemies, and yet a perpetual 
more violent motive of fear might have forced us to 
bear it. Malice, rancour, diftruft, might have beea 
our natural temper. Our honour and (elf-approbatioa 
might have depended upon injuries ; and the torments 
of others been made our delight, which yet we could 
not have enjoyed thro* perpetual fear* Many fuch coa- 
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trivaoces we may eafily GonceiTc, whereby an evil 
miDd could have gratified his malice by our mifery. But 
how unlike are they all to the iotentioQ or defign of the 
mechanifm of this world ? 

Otir paifioas no doubt are often matter of uneaftn^fe 
to ourfelves, and fometimes occafion mifery to others, 
when any one is indulged into a degree of ftrength be- 
yond its proportion. But which of them could we have 
wanted, without greater mifery in the whole ? They 
are by nature balanced againft each other, like the ati- 
tagonift mufcles of the body ; either of which fepa- 
rately would have occafioned diftortion and irregular 
motion, yet jointly they form a machine, mofl accu- 
rately fubfervient to the neceiEties, convenience, and 
happinefs of a rational fyftcm. We have a power of i^sa- 
fon and refledtion, by which we may fee what courfe of 
a^ion will naturally tend to procure us the moft valu- 
able gratificanoos of all our defires, and prevent any in- 
tolerable or unneceflary pains, or provide fome fupport 
under them. We have wifdom fuf&cient to form ideas 
of rights, laws, conftitutions ; fo as to preferve large 
focieties in peace and profperity, and promote a general 
* good amidft all the private interefts. 

if from the prefent order of nature, in which good 
appears far fuperior to evil, we have juft ground to 
conclude the Deity to be benevolent, it is not conceiv-* 
Able * that any being, who defires the happinefs of o- 
* therS) (hould doc defire a greater degree of happinefs 

L 2 
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* to them rather than a lefs ; and that coniequently the 
' whole feries of events is the bed poifible, and con- 
' tains in the whole thegreatefl poffible abfolute good :' 
efpecially (ince we have no prefumption of any private 
intereft, which an univerfal mind can have in view, in 
oppoCtion to the greateA good of the whole. Nor are 
the particular evils occurring to our obfervation, any 
jufl objection againft the perfedl goodnefs of the univer- 
fal providence to us, who cannot know how far theie 
evils may be necefTarily conne(5ted with the means of 
the greateft pofHble abfolute good* 

<r/; A n t ^- ^^ managing oUr public fenfe 

If. ^ v- of the ftate of others, we muft beware 
our public fenfe . .n i • « 

/ _. „. "^ of one common miltake, viz, * appre- 
. and affections. . , ,. c i_ -r li 

• hendmg every perion to be miierable 

* in thofe ctrcumflances, which we imagine would 

* make ourfelves miferable.' We may eafily find, 
that the lower rank of mankind, wbofe only revenue is 
their bodily labour, enjoy as much chearfulnefs, con- 
tentment, health, gaiety, in their own way, as any in 
the higheft ftation of life. Both their minds and bodies 
are foon fitted to their ftate. The farmer and labourer, ' 
when they enjoy the bare neceflaries of life, are eafy. 
They have often more cor red imaginations, through 
neceflity and experience, than others can aquire by 
philofophy. This thought is indeed a poor excufe for a 
bafe f«lfifh opprefTor, who imagining poverty a great 
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inifery, bears hard upon thofe id a low fiation of Iife» 
and deprives them of the common neceflaries^or even of 
the natural conveniences of life, but this confideratioa 
may fupport a compaifionate heart, too deeply touched 
vnth apprehended miferies, of which the fuflPerers are 
themfelves infenfible. 

The pains of this fenfe are not eafily removed. 
They are not allayed by the diftind);ion of pains into real 
and imaginary. Much lefs will it remove them, to con- 
fider how much of human mifery is owing to their own 
folly and vice. Folly and vice are themfelves the mofl 
pityable evils. It is of more confequence to confider, 
what evidences there are ^ that the vice and mifery ia 
^ the world are fmaller than we fometimes in our me- 
* latacholy hours imagine.' There are no doubt many 
furious ftarts of paiEon, in which malice may feem to 
have place in our conflitution ; but how feldom, and 
how (hort, in comparifon of years fpent in fixed kind 
purfuits of the good of a hsmly, a party, a country ? 
How great a part of human actions flow dire^y from 
humanity and kind afieSion ? How many cenfurable 
anions are owing to the fame fpring, only chargeable 
to inadvei^nce, or an attachment to too narrow a fyf- 
tem ? How few owing to any thing worfe than felfifb 
pafBons above their proportion ? 

Here men are apt to let their imaginations run out 
upon all the robberies, piracies, murders, perjuries, 
frj|udS| maflacres, aflai&nationa, they hav^ ever eithpf 

^ 3 
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heard of, or read in hiftory ; theoce concluding all 
mankind to be very wicked : as if a court of juftice 
were the proper place for makiog an eflimate of the 
norak of mankind, or an hofpital of the bealthfulneft 
ef a dimate. Ought they doc to coofider, that the 
number of honefl citizens and farmers far furpafiet 
that of all forts of criminals in any fiate ; and that the 
innocent or kind adions of even crimioals themfelves, 
furpafs their crimes in numbers? I'hat it is the rarity 
of crimes, in comparifcm of innocent or good afiions, 
which engages our attention to them, and makes them 
be recorded in hiftory ; while incomparably more ho- 
Beft, generous, domeftic anions are overk)oked> only be- 
caofe they are fo common ; as one great danger^ or one 
moAth's ficknefs, (hall become a freqtiendy repeated 
iiory, during a long Hfe of health and falety. 

The p^ns of the external fenfeft are pretty frequent, 
but how ihort in comparifonof the long tra£ta of health^ 
cafe and pleafiire ? How rare is the nflance of a life» 
with ope tenth fpent in violent pain i How few want 
abfolute nece&iies ; nay, have not fbmething to fpend 
on gaiety and ovnamcnt ? The pleafures of beauty are 
expofed to all in fosoe mea&re. Thefe kinds of beam* 
ty, which require property to ^ full enjoyment of 
them, are not ardently defiled by many. The good of 
cv«ry kind in the univetfe, is pltinly fuperior to- the. 
evil. Mow few would accept of annihilation^ raihet 
than concinuafice in life in the middle fiate oC ag^ 
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health and fbrtuoe ? Or what feparated fpirit, who 
had confidered human life, would not^ rather than 
perifhy take the hazard of it agaio^ hy returmng into a 
body in the ftate of infancy ? 



-Who would lofe. 



* Though full of pain, this intelle^ual being, 

* Thefe thoughts which wander through eternity, 

* To perifh rather» fwallowed up and ioft 

* In the wide Womb of uncreated Night, 

* Devoid of icnfe and motion ? 

Milton's Par. loA, book II. 

Thefe thou^ts plainlj^ fhew a prevalence of good 
in the world. But fiill our public knk finds much 
matter of compaflionate forrow among liien. The ma* 
oy are in a tolerable good ftate ; but who Can be un- 
concerned for the diftre&d few ? They are few in 
comparifoo of the whole, and yet a great muldtude* 

What parent would be much concerned at the paint 
of breedtng of teeth, were they fure they would be 
(hort, and end well i Or at the pain of a medicine^ or 
an incifioo, which wats neceflary for the cure, and 
would certaioily accQBapHfh it ? Is there then no Par 
rent in Nature, no phyfician who fees what is necefiary 
for the whole, and for the good of each individual in 
the whole of his exiftence, as far a^ is confiftent with 
the ^eral good i Can we expe^, in this our child<» 

L4 ■ 
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hood of exigence, to underftand all the contrivance and 
art of this Parent and Phyfidan of nature ? May not 
fome harfhdifciplinebe necefiary to good ? May not ma- 
ny natural evils be neceflary to prevent future moral e- 
vils, and to corredl the tempers of the agents, nay to in- 
troduce moral good ? Is not fuffering and diflrefs reqni- 
iite, before there can be room for generous compaffion, 
fuccour, and liberality ? Can there be forgivenefs, re- 
turns of good for evil, unlefs there be fome moral evil? 
Mud the whole want the eternally delightful confciouf- 
nefs of fuch actions and difppfitions, to prevent a ftw* 
tranfient fenfations of pain, or natural evil ? May there 
not be fome unieen necelHty for the greateft univerfal 
good> that f there Should be an order of beings no 
more perfect than we are, fubje<5l to error and wrong 
afFedions fometimes ? May not all the prefent difor- 
ders which attend this ftate of prevalent order, be rec- 
tified by the directing Providence in a future part of 
our exiftence ? This belief of a Deity, a Providence, 
and a future fiate, are the only fure fupports to a 
good mind. Let us then acquire and ftrengthen our 
love and concern for this whole, and acquiefce in what 
the governing Mind, who preiides in it, is ordering in 
the wifed manner, though not yet fully known to us, 
for its mod univerfal good, 

f See the Archbilhop of Dublin, de aright maJi, 

f 
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A future (late, firmly believed, makes ^, • 

the grcateft difficulties on this fubjed to , /^-^ 
vaoifh. No particular finite evils can be "^ ^ 
looked upon as intolerable, which lead '^ 

to good, infinite in duration. Nor can we complain of 
the conditions of birth, if the jn-efent evils of life have, 
even a probable hazard of everlaftiog happinefs to com* 
penfate them ; much more if it be placed in our power' 
certainly to obtain it. Never could the boldeft Epicu- 
rean bring the lighted appearance of argument againft 
the poffibility of fuch a flate, nor was there ever any 
thing tolerable advanced againft its probability. We 
have no records of any nation which did not entertain 
this opinion. Men of refledion in all ages, have found 
at leaft probable arguments for it ; and the vulgar have 
been prone to believe it, without any other argument 
than their natural notions of juftice in the adminiftra* 
tion of the world. Prefent hope is preient good : and 
this very hope has enlivened human life, and given 
eafe to generous minds, under anxieties about the pu- 
blic good. 

This opinion was interwoven with all religions; 
and as it in many tnftances overbalanced the motives 
to vice, fo it removed objedions againft providence. 
The good influence of this opimon,however it might not 
juftify any frauds in other points, yet probably might 
overbalance many evils flowing from even very corrupt 
religions. How agreeable then muft it be to every gqod 
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man, that this opinioo, were there even no more to be 
done^ (hould be confirmed beyond queftion or doubt, by 
a wel] attefted di? ine revelation, for the perpetual fe* 
cunty of the virtuous, and for the conftant fupport of 
the kind and companionate ? how gladly muft every 
honefl heart receive it ; and rejoice that even thofe 
who have neither leifure nor capacity for deep reflecti** 
on, ffaonld be thus convinced of it ? 
_, , „ As to the management of thofe paffi- 

T/fe condu^ l- v r r 1 « - r 

^ , f . , ons which iecm oppobte to the happmeis 
-. of others, luch as anger, jealoufy, envy, 

"^ ' hatred ; it is very necef&ry to reprefent 

to ourfelves continually, the mod favourable concepti- 
ons of others, and to force our minds to examine the 
real fprings of the refented ad^ions. We may almoft 
oniverfally find, fbst 00 man ads from pure malice ; 
that the injurious only intended fome intereft of bis 
own, without any ultimate defire of onr raffery ; that 
he is more to be pitied lor his own mean felfiih temper, 
for the want of true goodneis, and iu attendant happi- 
nefs, than to be hated for his condudt, which is really 
more pernicious 10 himfelf than to others. * Our leni- 
ty, forgivenefs, and indulgence to the weakne& of 
ofhersy wilt be conftant matter of delightfnl oonfciouf- 
ttdhf and felf-apppobacion *, and wiU be as probably efi 

* See tiU pomt hsmdled with great judgment, in Phtto'i^ 
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foflual in moft cafes, to obtain ceparation of wrongs, 
from an hearty remorfe, and thorow amendment of the 
temper of the injurious, as any methods of violence. 
Could we raife our gpodnefs even to an higher pitch, 
and coofider * the injurious as our fellow- members in 

* this great intelle^oal body, whofe intercfl and hap-* 

* pinefs it becomes us to promote, as much as we can 

* confidently with that of others, and not to defpife^ 
' fcorn, or cut them oS^ beeaufe of every weakneis, 
^ deformity, or lighter diforder ;' we might bring our* 
lelves to that divine coftdud, of even returning good 
for evil. 

In like mfiimer, our eniulat!oB» jeatoofy, or envy, 
might be reftrained in a gteat meafure, hy a conftant 
refolution of bearing always in our minds the f lovely 
fide of every charader : :^ * the compleatly evil aic at 

* rare as the perfe^y virtuous: there is femetbtng a« 

* miable almoft in every one/ Covdd we enure our* 
&lves cooftantly to dwell on thefe things, we mi^ 
often bear patiently the fucccfs of a livat, nay, ibme- 
times even rejoice in it, be RK>re happy onrfelves, and 
turn him into a real friend. We (koM often find tho(e 
phantoms of vice and corrvption which tonneat the 
jealous, vaniAing before the bright wanntk of a then 
row good tcn4>er, re&lved lo feareh for every thiog 
lovely and good, and avcrie to think any evil. 

t EfiMu Endiic. c»p. 6$. t FUto Hmdon. 
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■ ^ J „ r- 1 V. In goveraiBg our moral f«ofe, 

Conduaofthe ..re- ,.. - 

, ^ ;: , and deures of virtue, nothing is more 

moral fenfe, u /r u a j i 

^ ^ ^., neceflary than to ftudy the nature 

fenje of honour, . I , , ' . 

"^ "^ and tendency of human actions ; and 

to extend our views to the whole fpecies, or to all fea- 
(itive natures, as far as they can be affedled by our 
conduA. Our moral fenfe thus regulated, and coq- 
fiantly followed in our adlions, may be the mofl con- 
flant fource of the moft ftable pleafure. The fame 
conduct is always the mod; probable means of obtaining 
the pleafures of honour. If there be a diftindlion be- 
tween truth and falfhood, truth muft be ftronger than 
falfhood : it mufl be more probable that truth will ge- 
nerally prevail ; that the real good tendency of oup 
adions, and the wifdom of our intentions will be 
known ; and mifreprefentations or partial views will 
vanifh. Our defire of- honour is not confined to our 
prefent (late. The prolped of future glory is a ftrong 
motive of a^ion. And thus the time, in which ouf 
chara^r may have the hazard of obtaining juftice, has 
no other limits than thofe of the exiftence of rational 
natures. Whereas, partial notions of virtue, and par- 
tial conduct, have no other foundation for felf- appro- 
bation, than our ignorance, error, or inadvertence ; 
nor for honour, than the like ignorance, error, or in- 
advertence of others. 

That we may not be engaged into any thing con- 
^ary to the public good, or to the true fcfaemcs. of 
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virtue, by the dedre of falfe honour, or fear of falie 
ihame, it is of great ufe to examine the real dignity of 
thofe we converfe with, swd to confine our intimacies 
to the trnly virtuous and wife. From fuch we can ex- 
pefl no honour, but according to our fincere purfuit of 
the public good ; nor need we ever fear any fhame in 
fuch a courfe. But above all, did we frequently, and 
in the moft lively manner, prefent to ourfelves that 
great, and wife, and good Mind, which prefides over 
the univerfe, fees every adtion, and knows the true 
diara<Sler and difpofition of every heart, approving no* 
thing hot fincere goodnefs and integrity; did we con« 
fider that the time will come, when we (hall be as eon* 
tcious of his prefence, as we are of our own exigence ; 
as fenfible of his approbation or condemnation, as we 
are of the teftimony of our own hearts ; when we fhall 
be engaged in a fociety of fpirits, ft ripped of thefe pre- 
judices and falfe notions which fb often attend us in 
flefh and blood, how (hould we defpife that honour 
which is from men, when oppofite to the trueft honour 
from God himfelf ? 

VI, Concerning the defires of _^, , ^ 

It J L rj u ^^^ dejires of 

wealth and power, beudes what was , , •'- 

/« /I. . . 11 i_ • • mjealtb and 

fuggeft^d above to allay their vio- 

Icnce, from confidering the fmall ad- 

dition commonly made to the happinefs of the po/Tef*' 

for, by the greateft degrees of them, and the uncer* 
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tainty of their continuance ; if we have obtained any 
fliare of them, let us examine their trae ufe, and what 
is the heft enjoyment of them. 



-Quid afper 



* Utile nummuft habet ? patriae carifque propinquis 

• Quantum elargiri decet ? '— F£ r s i u t • 

"What moral i^eafures, what delights of humanity, 
what gratitude from peribns obliged, what honour^ 
may a wife man of generous temper purchafe with 
diem? How fooltfii is the condod of heaping up 
wealth for pofterity, when fmaller degrees might make 
them equally happy ! when great profpeds of this 
kind are the ftrongeft temptations to them, to indulge 
(loth, luxury, debauchery, infolence, pride, and con- 
tempt of their fellow- creatures ; and to banifh feme 
noble difpofitions, humility, compaffion, induflry, bar* 
dinefs of temper and courage, the offspring of the fo" 
ber rigid dame Poverty. How often does the example, 
and almoft diredl inftruflion of parents, lead pofterity 
into the bafed views of life ! 



-■«— Qui nulla exemjJa beati 



* Pauperis tffe putat- 

' Cum dicis juveni ftultum qui donat amico, 

* Qui paupertatem levat attollitque propinqui, 

* £c fpoliare doces ct circumfcribere 
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' £rgo ignem, cajus fdntillas ipfe dedifti, 

' FlagraBtem late, et rapientem cundla videbis.' 

Juv. Sat. xm 

How powerfally might the example of a wifely ge* 
tierous father, at ooce teach his offspriDg the true va- 
lue of wealth or power, and prevent their negle^ of 
them, or fooliih throwing them away, and yet in- 
fpire them with a generous temper, capable of the juft 
nfeofthem! 

Death is one objed of our averfi- . 

on, which yet we cannot avoid. It , , 
can fcarcely be faid, that * the defire 
* of life is as ftrong as the fum of all felfifh defires/ 
It may be fo with thofe who enure themfelves to no plea- 
fures but thofe of the external fenfes. But how often 
do we fee death endured, not only from love of virtue, 
or public affecfUons, in heroes and martyrs, but even 
from love of honour in lower chara^ers ! Many aver- 
fions are flronger than that to death. Fear of bodily 
pain, fear of difhonour, which are felfifh averfions, do 
often furpafs our averlion to death, as well as publie 
af&dions to countries or friends. It is of the greateft 
confequence to the enjoyment of life, to know its true 
value ; to {trip death of its borowed ideas of terror ; to 
confider it barely as the cefiation of both the paint and 
pleafures we now feel, coming frequently upon us with 
no more pain than that of fwooning, with a noble ha« 
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zard, or rather a certain profpedt of fuperior faappinefs 
to every good mind. Death in this yiew mufl appear 
ao inconfiderable evil» in comparifon of vice, felf-ab- 
horrence, real diihonour, the flavery of one's country, 
the mifery of a friend. 

The tender regards to a family and oflspHng, are 
often the Hrongeft bands to reflrain a generous mind 
from fubmitting to death. What (hall be the fate of a 
wife, a child, a friend, or a brother ; when we are 
gone, are the frequent fubjedts of grievous anxiety. 
The fortunes of fuch perfoos often depend much upon 
us ; and when they do not, yet we are more anxious 
about their ftate when we ihaJi be abfent. 

' Ut affidens impluroibus pullis avis, 

* Serpentium allapfus timet - 
* Magis reli^is, non ut adGt auxilt 
* Latura plus praefentibus.' Hor. 

Next to the belief of a good providence, nothing can 
fupport men more under fuch anxieties, than coniidering 
how often the orphan acquires a vigour of mind, faga- 
city and induftry, fuperior to thofe who are enfeebled 
by the conftant care and fervice of others. A wife man 
would defire to be provided with friends againd fuch an 
exigency; perfons of fuch goodnefs, as would joyfully 
accept the legacy of a child, or indigent friend commit- 
ted to their protedion* 
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If death Were an entire end df the perfon, fo that 
no thought or fenfe fhouid remain^ all good mud ceafe 
at death, bat no evil commence; The loTs of good is 
evil to U9 now, but will be no evil to a being which has 
loft all fenfe of etll. Were this the cafe, the confola- 
tion againft death would only be this, frequently to 
look upon life and all its enjoyments as granted to us 
only for a fhort term ; to enbploy this uncertain time as 
much as we can in the enjoyment of the nobleft plea- 
lures ; and to prevent furprize at our removal, by lay- 
ing our account for it. 

' But if we exift, and think after death, and retain 
our fenfes of good and evil, no confolation againft death 
^an be fuggefted to a wicked man ; but for the vir- 
tuous, there are the beft grounds of hope and joy. If 
the adminiftration of the whole be good, we may be 
fure * that order and happinefs will in the whole pre- 
* vail : nor will mifery be inflidted any farther than is 
' neceffary for fome prepollent good.' Now there is no 
prefumption, that the abfolute mifery of any virtuous 
perfon can be neceflary to any good end ; fuch perfons 
therefore are the moft likely to enjoy a ftate of perfed^ 
happinefs. 



VII* To conclude : Let us confider 
that common character, which when a- 
icribed to any ftate, quality, difpofition, 
or a^on, engages our favour and appro- 

M 



mat is the 

natural JIate 
of men ^ 
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bation of it, viz. tu hdag aataraL We hate uapDy 
fulpicioiis about tempers or difpdStioot formed by trt^ 
but are fome way pfepoflefied io fafoor of w|iat 19 aa* 
tQral : we imagine it muft be adTasts^eoos and de* 
light&I to be ia a natural ftate, and to )i?e according 
to nature. This very prefompticm in fatour of what 
ia natural* ia a plain indication that the order of nature 
ia goodi and that men are fome way convinced of it. 
Let us enquire then what is meant by it. 
. If by natural we mean * that which we enjoy or do 
' when we firft begin to exift» or to thinks' it is impoiS* 
Ue to know what ftate> temper, or adions» are natu- 
laL Our natural (late in this fenfe differs little frooa 
that of a plant, except in ibme accidental fenfationa o£ 
hunger, or of eafe, when we are well nooriihed. 

Some elaborate treatifea of great philofophers about 
innate ideas, or principles pra^cal or fpeculattve, a« 
mount to no more than this, * that in the begjnniog of 
* our exiilence we hare no ideas or judgments ;' they 
might have added too,DO fight, tafte, fnidl, hearing, de* 
fire, volition. Such differtations are juft as ulefot for 
tmderftanding human nature, as it would be in explain- 
ing the animal oeconomy, to prove that the foetus is 
animated before it has teeth, nails, hair, or before it 
can eat, drinks digeft, or breath : or io a natural hif- 
tory ofvegetabks, to prove that trees begin to grow 
before they have braochesi leavea^ iower, frniti or 
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teed : amd confe^uently that all thefe things were ad* 

Ventitiotis, or the efiefl of art. 

But if we call * that (late, thofe di%oGtions and ac« 
tions, natural, to which we are incHiied by Corns paiit 
of our eonditution, aoteoedemly to any volition of 
our own ; or which flow from fome prindf les in out 
nature, not brought upon as by oat own art, OY that 
of others;' then it may appear, from what was faid 

above, that * a (iate of good- will, humanity, compaC- 
fion, mutual aid, propagating and fupporting off- 
fpring, love of a community or coutttry, devotion, of 
love and gratitude to ibme governing Mind, is our 
natural (kte,* to which we are naturally inclined, 

and do adually arrive, as utotverfally, and with ai 

much uniformity, as we do to a certain flature and 

ihape. 

If by natural we underftand * the htgheft perfedlkm 

* of the kind> to which any fpedes may be improved 

* by cultivating its natural difpoGtions or powers ;' as 
few arrive at this in the growth of their bodies, (b few 
obtain it in their minds. But we may fee what this 
perfedlion i%, to which our natural difpofitions tend, 
when we improve them to the utmc^, as far as they 
are confident with each other, making the weaker or 
meaner yield to the more excellent and ftronger. Our 
ftveral fenfes and afFe^ions, pubhc and private, with 
our powers of reafon and reflexion, ihew this to be the 
perfcdion of our kind, viz ' to know, love, and reve* 
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* rence the great Author of all things ; to form the 

* mod extend ve ideas of our own true interefls, and 

* thofe of all other natures, rational or fenfitive ; to 
' abftain from all injury ; to purfue regularly and im- 

* partially the moft univerfal abfolute good, as far 

* as we can; to enjoy conftant lelf- approbation, and 
' honour from wife men ; with truft in divine Pro- 

* vidence, hope of everlafting happinefs, and a full fa- 

* tisfadion and a^urance of mind, that the whole fe- 
' ries of events is direded by an unerring wifdom, for 

* the greateft univerfal happinefs of the whole.' 

To aflert that ^ men have generally arrived to the 

* perfedlioD of their kind in this life^' is contrary to ex- 
perience. But on the other hand, to fuppofe * no or- 

* der at all in the conftitution of our nature, or no 

* prevalent evidences of good order,' is yet more con- 
trary to experience, and would lead to a denial of 
Providence in the moft important affair which can oc- 
cur to our obfervation. We adtually fee fuch degrees 
of good order, of fecial afFcdion, of virtue and ho- 
nour, as make the generality of mankind continue in a 
tolerable, nay, an agreeable ftate. However, in fome 
tempers we fee the felfifh pailions by habits grown too 
ftrong ; in others we may obferve humanity, compaf- 
fion, and good-nature fometimes raifed by habits, as 
we fay, to an excefs. 

Were we to ftrike a medium of the feveral pafEons 
and afFcdioDS, as they appear in the whole fpecies of 
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mankind, to conclude thence what has been the natural 
i>alaQce previoufly to any change made by cuflom or 
habit, which we fee cads the balance to either fide, 
we (hould perhaps find the medium of the public aff*ec- 
tions not very far from a fui&cient counterbalance to 
the medium of the ielfifh ; and confequently the over- 
l>alance on either fide in particular chara<Elers, is not to 
be looked upon as the origjinal conilitution^ but as the 
accidental effedt of cuftbmi habits, or afibciations of 
ideas, or other preternatural caufes : fo that an uni- 
verfai iocreafing of the ftrength of either, might in the 
ivhole be of little advantage. The raifing univerfaJly 
ihe public a^Tedlions, the defires of virtue and honour, 
would make the hero of Cervantes, pining with hunger 
and poverty, no rare charader. The univerfal increaf- 
ing of felfiihnefs, unlefs we had more accurate under- 
fiandings to difcem our niceft interefts, wonid fill the 
world with univerfal rapine and war. The confequen- 
ces of either, univerfally abating, or increafing the de- 
fires between the fexes, the love of offspring, or the ie* 
yeral tafles aad fancies in other pleafures, would perhaps 
be found more pernicious to the whole, than the pre* 
(ent conflitution. What feems moft truly wanting in 
our nature, is greater knowledge, attention, and cqp* 
fideratioD : had we a greater perfe6tipn this way, an4 
were evil habits, and foolifh.afibdations of ideas pre* 
vented, our paflions would appear in better order. 
. But while we fe^l in oqr{^ves fo niuch public af!^(;* 
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tion in the various relaiions of life, and obferve the lik^ 
in others ; Avhtle we find every one defiring indeed his; 
own happineTs, b*c capable of difceroing, by a little 
attention, that not only bis external coorenicncy, or 
worldly intereCl, but even ihe moft inHnediate and livev 
ly'fenfatioos of delight, of which hb nature isfufcep- 
tible, immediately dow fiem a public fpirit, a gene-> 
rous, humane, conipaffionate temper, and a fuitable de- 
portment ; while we obferve (b many thoufaidb enjoy- 
ing a tolerable date of eafe and fafety, for each one 
whofe coiiditio»is made intolerable, even during oiMr 
prefent corruption : how can any one look opoo thia 
world as under the dire^i«n of an evil nature, or evef^ 
^ueftioo a perle^ly good Providence ^ How dearly doe^ 
the ordier of our nature point out to us our true haf^i- 
nefs and perfe^on, and lead «s to it as naturally as the 
ieveral powers of the earth, the fun, and air, bring 
plants to their growth, and the perfe^on of their 
kinds ? We indeed are dire6(ed to it by our under^ 
flanding and a&^lions, as ix become rational and adtive 
natures ; and they by mechanic laws. We may feci 
that ^ attention to the moft tmiverfal iot^efl of all fen* 

* fitive natui^es, is the petfe^lon of each individual of 

* mankind:' that they fkoctid thus be like wetl-tuned 
mftrumeiits, affeded with every Aroke or touch upon 
any one. Nay, how much of this do we adUially fee m. 
the world ? What generous fympathy, oompaffion, 
and congratulatimi with each other } Does not evei^ 
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the flouriihiDg (late of the inanimate parts ofnature, fill 
us with joy ? Is not thus our nature admoniihed, ex* 
horted and commanded to cultivate univerfal goodnefs 
and love, by a voice heard through all the earth, and 
words founding to the ends of the world i 
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TREATISE II. 



IX: t US RATI ONS. 

U P O N T HE 

MORAL SENSE/ 

T^HE differencfss of adlions from which foiqe ^ro. 
"^ conftituted rooraliy ^ood, and others morally) 
evily have always been accounted a very important fvib- 
jedt of inquiry : and therefore, every attempt to free^ 
this fubje<^ from the ufual caufes of error and difpute, 
the confuGon of ambiguous words, muft be excufable. 

In the following difcourfe, happinefs r^ j, , , 
denotes plealant ieniatipn of any kind, or 
a continued ft^te of fuch fenfations ; apd mifery de- 
notes the contrary fenfations. 

Such actions as tend to procure happinefs to the 
agent, are called for (hbrtnefs, privately ufeful : and. 
fuch a^ons as procure mifery to tlie agent, privately 

hurtful. 

'\ ^ ... 

Anions procuring happinefs to others may bf called 
pi^blicl^ uleful, and the contrary adtions publicly hurt^ 
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fuL Some adltons may be both, publicly and privately 

ufefuly and others both publicly and prifately hurt« 

ful. 

Thefe different natural tendencies of adlions are 

iHUverially acknowledged ; and- in proportion to, our 

reflexion upon human affairs, we fhall enlar^fe our 

knowledge of thefe differences. 

^ „ . When thefe natural differences are 

iijjo qucjttons 
, ,. known, it remains to be enquired in* 

about momtty. - ^ i „« ■ « *^.''* ' ^: 

to I lilt * What <j[uality m aoy acboa 

* determines our eledtion of it rather than the contra- 

* ry ?' Or, if the mind determmes itielf, * What mo- 
^ tfves or defires excite to an a£lion, rather than the 

* contrary, or rather than to the omiflion ?* 2dly, 
^ What qu^ity determines our approbation of one acr 

* lion^ rather than of the contrary adion ?' 

The words etedHon and approbation feem to de- 
note fimple ideas known by confcioufnefi ; whidh caq 
pnly be explained by fynonimous words, or by conco- 
mitant or confequent ctrcumftances. £le6tioB is pur* 
pofing to do an a^ion rather than its contrary, or than 
being ina6Hve. Approbadon of our own adtion de- 
notes, oris attended with, a pleafure in the contem- 
plation of it, and in refiedion upon the afledtions Which 
inclined us to it. Approbation of the adion of another 
has ,fome little pleafure attending it in the obferrer, 
and raifes love toward the agent, in whom the qua- 
lity approved is deemed to refide, and not in the oh* 
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ferrer» who has a famfadUon in the ^ of approv- 

The qualities moving to eleAioni or exciting to 
afHoD, are different from thofe moving to approbation : 
we oftea do actions which we do not approve, and ap-^ 
prove a(^MMk& which we omit : we often defire that an 
agent had omitted an adion which we approve; alnd 
wifh he would do an adtion which we oondemn. Ap- 
probation is employed about the a^ons ctf others^ 
where there ia no room for oat ele^tioft. 

Now io oor learch into the qualities exciting either 
l»r ejection or approbation, let us oonfider the feveral 
potions advanced of moral good and evil in both thefe 
reipe^ts ; and what fenfes, inftinAs, or affedtioos, mtH 
be oece&riiy fappofed t^ account for o«r approbalioii 
or eledioD. 

^ , There are two opinions on this* 

. . fubjedt entirely oppofite : the one that 

^^ * of the old £^ureans» as it is beaoti- 
jBilly explained in the £rft bodt; of Cicero, d^ Finihs; 
which is revived by Hobbes, Rochefocault, and others 
ofthelaft century, and followed by many better wri« 
ters : ^ T hat all the defires of the human mind, nay o^ 
* all thinking natures, are reductbk tofelf-love, or de- ) 
^ fire of private happincfe: that from this defire alt 
^ li^igns of any agent do flow/ Our Cbfifiian mom* 

t See Treat. ^• fe{l« a. p^ng. ulc. 
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liAs of this fcheme introduce other forts of happinefs td 
be defired, but ftill it is the * profpedt of private hap* 
f pinefs, which, with fome of them, is the fole moti^fi 
^ .pf eledion. And that, in like manner, what deter- 
Amines any agent to approve his own adion, is its 
f tendency to his private happinefs in the whole, though 

* it. may bring prefent pain along with it : that the ap- 
f probation of the a<5tion of another, is from an opinion 

* of its tendency to the happinefs of the approver, ei- 

* ther immediately or more remotely : that each agent 
f ipsiy difcbver it to be the fureft way to promote his 
f private happinefs, to do publicly ufeful actions, and 
f to abftain from thofe which are publicly hurtful : 
^ that the negleding tpobferve this, and doing public* 
f ly hurtful adipqs, does mifchief to . the whole of 
' mankind, by hurting any one part; that. every one 

* has fome little damage by this a^ion : fuch an inad- 
t.vertent perfop might poiEbly be pernicious to any 

* one, vf^Tt he in bis neighbourhood ; and the veiy 
f example of fuch afUons may extend over the whole 

* world, and produce fome pernicious efTe&s upon any 

* obferver. That therefore every one may look upon 
^ fuch a^ons as hurtful, to himfelf,. and in this view 

* does diikpprove ^em, and hates the agent. In the 
f lik^ Spanner, a publicly ufeful a^ion may diffufe fome 
'/mail advantage to every obferver^ \^hence he may 

* approve it, apd lo?e the agent/ 
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• This fcheme can nerer account for ^ 
the pnnapal actions of human life : f 
fuch as the offices of friendfliip, grati- -^ ^ 

tude, natural afFedlion, generofity, pu- ^ 
blic ipirit, compaifion. Men are confcious of no fuch 
intentions or acute refledions about thefe actions. In- 
genious fpeculadve men, in their (training to fupport aa 
hypothecs, may contrive a thoufand fubttle felfifh mo* 
tivcsy which a kind generous heart never dreamed of* 
In like manner, this fcheme can never account for the 
fudden approbation, and violent fenfe of fomething 
amiable in adHons done in didant ages and nations, 
while the approver has perhaps never thought of thefe 
diftant tendencies to his happinefs. Nor will it better 
account for our want of approbation toward publicly 
ufeful adtions done cafuaily, or only with intention of 
private happinefs to the agent. And then, in thefe 
adHons reputed generous, if the agent's motive was 
only a veiw to his own pleafure, how come we to ap- 
prove them more than his inriching himfelf, or his gra- 
tifying his own tafte with good food ? The whole fpe- 
cies may receive a like advantage from both, and the 
obferver an equal (hare. 

Were our approbation of adlions done in diftant 
ages and nations, occaGoned by this thought, that fuch 
an adlion done toward our felves would be ufeful to us, 

f Sec Treat. 3. fcft i. 
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why do not we approve and love io like manner, iinf 
knan who finds a treafure, or indulges hfmfclf in any 
exquifite fenfatioo, fince thefe advantages or pleafurei 
, might have been conferred on ourfelves ; and tend 
more to our happinefs than any anions in didant ages ? 
The fanSions of laws may make any agent chufe 
the 9£doa required, under the conception of ufeful to 
bimielfy and lead him into an opinion of private advan* 
tage 10 it, and of detriment in the contrary anions ; 
but what (hould determine any perfon to approve the 
a^HoDS of others, becaufe of a conformity to a law, if 
approbation in any perfon were only an opinion of pri«> 
rate advantage ? 

The other opinion is this, * That we 

* J * have not only fcif love» but benevolent 

f , . * affections alfo towards others, in vari» 

^ ^* « 0U8 degrees, making us defire their hap- 

* pioeis as an ultimate end, without any view to private 

* happinefs : that we have a moral feofe or deter mi na- 
' tion of our mind, to approve every kind affedlion 
' either in ourfelves or others, and all publicly ufeful 
' anions which we imagine flow from fuch afle^ion^ 

* without our having a view to our private happinefs, 

* in our approbation of thefe a£lions.' 

Thefe two opinions feeni both intelligible, each 
cpnGftent with itfelf. The former feems not to repre* 
Tent human nature as it is \ the other feems to do it. 
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There have been many ways of 
fpeaking introducedy which fcem to ^ ernes jeemtng-^ 
Cgnify fomething difFerent from J^ 'f^^''^''^ -f^'"^ 
both the former opinions. Such as 
thefe, that * Morality of actions confifts in conformity to 

* reafon, or difFormity from it:* that * virtue is a^ing 

* according to the abfolute fitnefs and unfitnefs of 
< things, or agreeably to the natures or relations of 
^ things,' and many others in different authors. To 
examine thefeis the defign of the following felons; 
and to explain more fully how the moral fenfe alledged 
to be in mankiod» mud be pre-fuppofed even in theif 
fchqmes. 
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S E C T. I. 

Coneernhg the d^araiier of virtue ^ agreeable tit 

truth or reafon. 

CiNCE reafon is underdood to denote our potvei' 
of finding out true propofitions, reafonablenefs 
muft denote the fame thing, with conformity to true 
propofitions, or to truth. 

Reafonablenefs in an adtion is a very common expref- 
fion, but yet upon enquiry, it will appear very confa* 
fedy whether we fuppofe it the motive to eledlion, or 
the quality determining approbation. 

^ - There is one fort of conformity to 

Conformity to . i • . . , j • . 

, . - truth which neither determines to the 

truth examtnea, , . . , r - 

one or the other ; viz. that conf omu- 

ty which is between every true propofition and its ob- 
je<ft. This fort of conformity can never make us chufe 
or approve one adion more than its contrary, for it is 
found in all actions alike : whatever attribute can be 
afcribed to a generous kind adHon, the contrary attri-* 
bute may as truly be afcribed to a felfifh cruel adtion : 
both propofitions are equally true, and the two contra- 
ry actions, the obje<5ts of the two truths are equally 
conformable to their feveral truths, with that fort of 
conformity which is between a truth and its objedl. 
This conformity then cannot mak^ a difference among 
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anions, or recommend ooe more than another either to 
eledlion or approbation, Cnce any man may make as 
many truths about vilJiny, as about heroifm, by afaib- 
ing to it contrary attributes. 

For inOance, thefe are truths concembg the pre* 
fervation of property. 'It tends to the happinefs of 

* human fociety: it encourages induftry: it fliaJl be 

* rewarded by God,' Thefe are alfo truths concerning 
robbtry. * It diflurbs fociety : it difcourages indu- 

* flry : it (hali be punifhed by God.* The former three 
tiuths have, the prefervation of property for there ob- 
jed : the latter three have robbery. And each clafs of 
truths have that fort of conformity to its objeds, which 
is common to all truths with their obje^s. The mo- 
ral difi^erence cannot therefore depend upon this con- 
formity, which is common to both. 

The number of truths in both cafes may be plainly 
th^ fame ; fo that a good action cannot be fuppofed 
to agree to more truths than an evil one, nor can aa 
evil a<5tion be difagreeable to any truth or compages of 
truths made aboiit it ; for whatever propofitions do 
not agree with their obje<Ets are not truths. 

If reafonablenefs, the chara^er of virtue, denote 
fome other fort of conformity to truth, it were to be 
wifhed that thefe gentlemen, who make it the original 
idea of moral good, antecedent to any fenfe or affe^i- 
oas, would explain it, and fhew how it determines us 

N 
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Afitetddently to a ftaCtt dthef m de^timi or ippro« 
bition. 

TBey tell ii«> ' \re muft hatt TofM (lamdafd anteec^ 
' dently to ail fenfe or affeftiOfiSi Qnct W< judge eyett 
' of Ottf fefifes add affedHom themAlv^i, add approve 

* or difapprof ^ ihtm : this (landAfd iiiaft be our na^^ 

* fotit ooiifotmity to which ffiuft bt t&e ortgiAal idea of 

* moral good.' 

„ ^ . ' But what is this conformity of ac« 

Keafons either . ^ r •» «,,. ii .1.^ 

. ^f tioM to reafon? Whed we aik th4 

jm uy*^ or ygjjjjn ^f jyj action, we fometimta 
xci tng4 ^^^^^ , vf\AX, troth (hews a quality ia 

^ the a^doti, CXcitidg th6 agent to do it ?^ Thus, why 
does a luxurious man purfue wealth ? The reafoii it 
given by this truth, ^ Wealth is ufeful to porchafe plea- 

* fures/ Sometimes for a reafon of anions we (hew 
the truth expreffiog a quality, engaging our approba- 
tion« Thus the reafon of hazarding life in Jufl; war, 
is, that ' it tends to preferre our hooeft cbudtrymeo, 

* or evidences public fpirit :' the reafon for tempe«> 
ranee, and againft luxury is given thus, * luxury eti'- 
' deuces a felfifh bafe temper/ The former fort of 
reafods we will call exciting, add the latter juftifying.f 
Now we (hall find that all exciting reafons pre-fuppofe 

f Thus Grodas diftinguiflics the f-ekfons of wtr. Into jir^ 
fiifcae^ vidfuafiriatt 6t theft, fit ratUui 9tiUi* 
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ioftindll and afTedtooB $ and the Juftifying pre«fappo(t 
m moral fenfe* 

As to exdtiog rea(basj in every calm m . . 
rational adtion fofoe end is defircd or in- ^ f r 
tended ; no end can be intended or de* ^ / 
fired previoufly to fome one of thefe claA 
fes of afftdlloos, felf^Jove, felf-hatredy or defire of pri- 
rate mifery, (if this be poffible) beneirokncc toward 
others, or malice : all afFeAions ftre inclttded tinder / 
thefe s no end can be previons to (hem all; thert^,^> ,^y^ /. ./ ^^ 
can therefore be no exciting reafon previous to affbc 
tiod. Ti 

We have indeed many tonfufed hartnguee on thit 
fubje^, telling ui, ' We have two principlea of adtion^ 
' reafon, and affetftion or paifion : the former in com^ 
' mon with angels, the latter with brutes s no a^ion 

* is wife, or good» or i^afonable, td which we are not 

* excited by reafdn^ al dtftinA from ill afFedlions ; 
' or, if any fuch Idtions U 0OW from aiTedtiOAS be good» 

* it is only by chance, Or materially and not formally/ 
As if indeed reafon, or the knowledge of the relattom / 
of things, could excite to a^ton when we propofed no 
end, of as if ends could be intended without defire or , 
affedlloo. 

Writers on thefe fubjedls fhould remember the 
common divifions of the faculties of the foul* That 
there is i . Keafon prefenttng the nMures and relations 
#f4;hIogS} aatecedeady toany a€l of will or deftre: . a. 

N 2 
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The will, or appetitus rationalise or the difpofition of 
foul to purfue what is prefented as good, and to ihuii 
evil. Were there no other power in the foul, than 
that of mere contemplatioa, there would be no afieo- 
tion, volition, defire, adtion. Nay without fome motion 
of will no man would voluntarily perfevere in contem- 
plation. There muft be a defire of knowledge, and of 
the pleafure which attends it : this too is an ad of 
willing. Both thefe powers are by the antients includ- 
ed under the Aoyoc or heytKov fAtfo^, Below thefe 
they place two other powers dependent on the body, 
xhtfenfuSf and the appetitus fenjitivus^ in which they 
place the particular pafSons : the former anfwers to 
the underftanding, and the latter to the will. But the 
\idll is forgot of late, and fome afcribe to the intelled, 
not only contemplation or knowledge, but choice, de- 
fire, profecuting, loving. Nay fome are grown fo inge^ 
nious in uniting the powers of the foul, that contem- 
plating with pleafure, fymmetry and proportion, an 
adt of the intellect as they plead, is the fame thing with 
goodwill or the virtuous defire of public happinefs. 

_, . . But'are there not alfo exciting rea- 

No exciting - . . ** 

_ _ f Ions, even previous to any end, mov- 

reafons for «/- . - t , , 

. "^ ing us to propole one end rather than 

titnate ends* . ^ •« « • « 'a i i 

another r To this Anitotle long ago 

anfwered, ' that there are ultimate ends de&ed with- 

' out a view to any thing elfe, and fubordinate ends or. 

' objedls defired with a viewtofomething elfe.VTo 
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iuboklinate ends thofe.reafbns or truths excite, which 
ihew them to be condacive to the ultimate end, and 
(hew one objed to be more effedlaal than another : 
thus fubordinate ends may be called reafonable. But as 
to the ultimate ends, to fuppofe exciting reafons for 
them, would infer, that there is no ultimate end, but 
chat we defire one thing for another in an infinite feries. 
Thus aik a being who defires private happinefs, or 
has felf-love? ^what reafbn exdtes him to defire 

* wealth?' He will ^ve this reafon, that * wealth 

* tends to procure pleafure and eafe/ Aik his reafon 
•for defiriog pleafure or happinefs : one cannot imagine 
^what proportion he could affign as his exciting reafon. 
This propofition is indeed true, ^ there is^an in(tin6l or 
^ defire fixed in 'his nature, determining him to purfue 
' his happinefs ;' but it is not this reflection on his own 
nature, or this propofition which excites or determines 
him, but the inftind itfelf. This is a truth, * rhubarb 

* ftrengthens the (lomadi :Vbut it is not a propofition 
^^ichfirengthens the ftomach, but the quality in that 
medicine. The effed is not produced by propofitions 
ih(swing the caufe, but by the caufe ttielf. 

In like manner, what reafon can a benevolent being 
,gtve, as exciting him to hassard his life in juft war ? 
This perhaps, ' fuch condndk tends to the happinefs of 
V his country.* Afk him, * why he ferves his country I* 
iie will fay, * his country is a very valuable part of 
A jnanktad.' Why does he ttuif the happinefs of n^n- 

N 3 
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kind i If his afiediont be rtally difintereftedy be am 
give no exciting reafens for it : the happinefa of mftn«9 
kind in genertl, or of any Taluable part of it, is an ulti<« 
mate end to that fence of defim. 

"We may tranfiently obfenrt a mifiake 
, , fome fall into ; they fuppofe, becaufp 
^ they have formed fome eonception of ai^ 

infinite good* or greateA pofiible aggre- 
'^ gate, or fam of happinefst under which ail particolar 
f leafores may bo included ; that there is alfo fome one 
great oitimate end, with a view to which every pani- 
eolar obJeA is defined ; whereas, in truth, each parti-? 
cnlar ploafnre is defired without farther view, aa aa 
ultimate end in the felfiih defirea. It isk true^ the pro* 
fpe^k of a greater inooniiAent pieafure may fttrmoynt 
•r (lop this defire ; fo may the fear of a prepoUent evil. 
Bot this does not prove * that all men have formed ideas, 
\ * of infinite good, or grcateft poiSble aggregate, or that 
' they have any inftin^ or defire, a^ually operating 
-^ ^ withopt an idea of its objcA.' Juft fo In the bene- 
volent ^A^ions, the happinefs of any one pcrfon la v^ 
ultimate end, defired with no fiuther view : and yet 
^he oUevviog its iaconfiftency with the happineft of 
another ipore beloved, or with the happupsfs of Qiany, 
though egch one of them wcve but equally bqloved,^ 
miy overeome the formK defire* Yet this will not 
prove, that in each kind a^on nen form the abfirad 
' eooceptioa of aU mankind^ or the fyftem of ratinnah» 
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lotb CMceptioM are indeed ti(fifoI> that fo we may | 

gratify cith«r our fdf'-lore or kind ctftdiooi in thf 

fttUdI manner* as far as our power exten<b ; ami may 

not content onrfdvcs »^kh fmaller degrees eitlier of 

prtf ate or publick good« whik greater are in our r 

power: bat when we have formed tbe(e eonceptioas» 

we do not ferre the indirideal only from lof e to the tpt' -^ 

eietf fio more than we defite grapea with an inttntioii 

of the greate A aggregate of happtneft » or from an appre* j 

henfioa that they mdee a part of the general fnm of' 

our faappineft. Thcfe eonceptions only (er? e to fuggeft 

greater ends than would oceqr to oa without reflefison } ^ 

and by the prepollency of one defire toward the greis* 

f r good« to cbher prtvaita or pobltc^ to ftop the defire 

towBod the fmaUar good, when it appean iooonfifteal 

with the greater. 

Let us examtoe the tmiiM aSgned as ^, 

, r f ^ n« • '^^ common 

eatcituig t9 the parlnit of poblie good, 

eren by thote, who, thmi^ they allow / . 

diiinterefted aie^tioos, tod a moral fenfe, 

yet foppofe fixnethiDg reafonable in it antecedently* 

They a%n fodi as theft, * psblic good is the end pro"> 

* pofed by the Pcity/ Then what reaibn exeitea mm 
10 concur with the Oetty ^ |t ia tbis» ' concnrnng with 

* tie Deity will nudce the agent happy?' TUs is an 
exciting reafim indeed, but plainly fappofes (elf-love x 
and let any one a$ga the exeitiag rea&o to the defico 
of happineis. Is the reafon exciting to concur with the 

N4 
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Deity this, * the Deity is our1>eDefa£tor ?' Then what 
reafon excites to concur with' beoeEidlors ? Here wc 
muft recur to an inftind. Is it this truth, * the divine 

* ends are reafonable ends ^ Then what means the 
word [reafonable?] Does it mean^ that* the Deity 

* has reafons exciting him to promote the public good ?' 
"What are thefe reafons ? Why, perhaps ^ we do not 
^ know them particularly, but in general are fure that 

* the Deity has reafons for them.* Then the queftioa 
recurs» what reafon excites us to' implicit concurrence 
with the ends of the Deity ? The reafons which excite 
one nature may not excite another : the tendency of an 
adion to the happinefs of one agent may excite him, 
but will not excite another agent to concur, unlefs 
there appears a like tendency to the happinefs of that 
other. They may fay, * they arc fure the divine 
ends are good.' What means goodneb? Is it moral 
or natural ? If the divine ends be natural good, i. e. 
pleafant, orthecaufeofpleafure, to whom is this plea-f 
fure ? If to the Deity, then why do we ftudy the hap^ 
pinefs or the pleafing of the Deity ? What reafon ex-r 
cites us ? All the poi&ble reafons muft either prefup- 
pofe Ibme affection, if they are exciting ; or foroe mo- 
ral fenfe, if they are juftifying.m-Is the divine end na-i 
turally good to us ? This is an exciting reaibn, but 
fuppofes felf-love. If we fay the divine ends are mo^ 
rally good* we are jqft where we began. What is mo^ 
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ral goodnefs ? Conformity to reafoD. "What are tht 
reafpos exciting or jofiifying ? 

If any sdiedge as the reafbo exdtiog us to parfae 
public good, this trutby that * the happioefs of a fyf- 

* tem, a thonfand, or a millioD, it a greater quantity 

* of happinefs than that of one perfon : and confe* 

* quently, if men defire happioefiy they muft have 

* flronger deiires toward the greater fum, than toward 

* the lefs.' This reafon ftili fiippofcs'an inftin6^ toward 
happioels as previous to it : and again, to whom is the 
happinefs of a fyftem a greater happinefs ? To one in<- 
dividual, or to the fyftem? If to the individual, then 
his reaibn exciting his defire of a happy fyftem fuppo« 
fes felf-love : if to the fyftem, then what reaibn can 
excite to defire the greater happinefs of a fyftem, or 
any happinefs to be in the pofteiSon of othera? None 
furely which does not prefuppofe public aflfe^ons.'With* 
out fuch affe^ons this truth, * that an hundred felid* 
' ties is a greater fum than one felicity,' wilt no more 
excite to ftudy the hapjuneft of the hundred, than this 
trutli, • an hundred ftones are greater than one,* wilt 
excite a man, who has no defire of heaps, to caft then 
together. 

The fame may be obferved concerning that propofi* 
tion, affigned by fome as the ultimate reaibn both ex* 
citing to, and juftifying the purfuit of public good, viz. 
' It is heft that all fliquld be happy/ Beft is moft 
(^Qpd: Gopdtowhofli? To the whole* pr to each in« 
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Avidaal i If to the formsr, wbea this truth exctces to 

adiooy it mud prefuppofe kifid affcAioQS ; if it is good 

10 each iodividual, it muft fappofe felf*lof!e. . 

_, Let U8 onge (iippoffi aflUHoniy ia« 

TAe true mean- ^. _ , ^ • /i • i j 

^ ttui^ or deurea previoofiY tmpltntea 

tng of reafons . j /t n ri 

. ^ « . ^ . 10 our nature : and we ihall eafiiy un- 

^ . derfiaad the cxdtii^ reafooa for adi- 
onsy ana rew . . __. - , i • i n 

>- f f r,. on*» VI'* Thfiie tnttha which ihev 

Jonable tfcttQns, . . , , . , - 

. * thfliQ to be ooodncive toward ioRie 

\ ultimate end, or toward the gceatefi end of thatmiid 

t ID our power.' He ads reafoaabI)r« who eoDfider* 

the Tarioas aftioos in his power* and forms true opi-* 

-Bions of their tendeuoies; and then chuies to do that 

which will obtain thehigfaeft degree of that, to whidi 

the jofiio^s of his nature indtne him* with the fmalleft 

degree of thole thiogs froni whidi the flfIo6Ho|is in hs« 

Mature make him xr^c^. 

• More pajtteukr)]r» the exctting roafiMis to a aatore 
whiofa had only feififli afledions, are tho& truths vduch 
fliewcd ' what ohjcd or event would occafieu to k the 

* greatefl quantity of pleafiire :' thcfe would excite to 
the proleeutiou of ic« The exoitiog tniths^dieat fneaas^ 
would be only thcfe which pointed out fome meana aa 
mofc eertaioly eficdoal than any other, or with lefs 
pata or troufaie tojdM agent. PuUie ule&inc6 of ^nda 
or meaoat or public hurtftikicff would neither evcitu 
bur diffiiade, farther thas the jnblic ilatc might a&A 
ihat^thu agent* . . 
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If ther« is gay nAtare with poblic ^SUkmn : tb» 
truth t exciting to. any end in this order, tr^ fuch M 
(hew,. ' that any event would promote the happinefs of 
^ others.' That end ii called noioft renfonable, whieb 
pur reafon difcovers to contain a greater c^uantity of 
^blic good, than any other in our power. 

When any ereot may afied both the agent and o^ 
then, if the agent have both felMove and public Af<» 
fefUona, he aA9 according to that aftiAioo which if 
(Iroageft, when there is any oppofitiop of interefla t if 
there be no oppofition, he Mows both* If he diiS:o* 
rers this truth, that * his eonAant puvfait of public 
* good is the moft probable way of promoting hiM own 
f happine6»' then his puriuit is truly reafonabk and / 
conflant ; thus both affeAiona are at onoe gratified^ 
and he is confident with himfelf. Witbont knowitdflo 
p£ that truth he does not t^ reafonably for Us owo*- 
happine6» hut foHows it by meant not tencBng ttk&Jtt 
ally to this end: and muA frequently from the pow«r 
of fcif'love, negledor counteradl his (Kher end, the pu* 
hHc good, if there bo alfo a moral fenfit in fuch an a^ 
gent, while yet he b inadfertent to the eoooexiflsi of 
^iTate happiaeb with the flody of the pubiio; he 
muft be perpetually yet more uneafy, either thraagh 
the apprehended oegle^ of pcivaac ieutereft when he 
fervea in^Uic; or when he jmrfiua only prirate in» 
leeed, he vili have perpetual remorfo and di4atisfift» 
^^a with his own temper, through his moral fenfe. So, 
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that the knowledge of this connexion of private inte- 
reft, with the ftady of public good, feems abfolutely 
neceiTary to preferve a conftant fatisfadion of mind, 
and to prevent an alternate prevalence of feemingly 
contrary defires. 

Should any one aik even concerning thele two ulti* 
mate. ends, private good and public, is not the latter 
more reafonable than the former ?^ ■ What meant 
the word reafonable in this queftion ? If we are allow- 
ed toprefuppofe inftindb and affe6Hons, then the truth 
juft now fuppofed to be difcoverable concerning our 
fiate, is an exciting reafon to ferve the public intereft, 
I fince this conduct is the moft effedhial means to obtain 
' both ends. But I doubt if any truth can be aiEgned 
which es^dties in us either the defire of private faappineft 
or public. For the former none ever alledged any ex« 
citing reafon : and a -benevolent temper finds as little 
reafon exciting him to the latter; which he defires 
without any view to private good. If: the' meaning of 
the quefiion be this, * does not every fpedator approve 

I* the purfuit of public good more than private ?' The 
anfwer is obvious, that he does : but not for any rea* 
fon or truthi but from a moral ienfe in the oonftitutioq 
lof the foul. 

This leads to coofider approbation of anions, whe^ 
ther it be for conformity to any truths or reafonable** 
ms&p that addons are «iltimately. approved, indepeot 
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dendy ofany moral fenfe ? Or if all jofiif^og reafons 
do not prefappofe it ? 

If conformity to truth, or reafon- ^ a*/" 
able, denote nothing elfe but that * an -{^ Vy^fg^'^^' 

* a^on IS the objeA of a true propo- •' jV r 

* fition,' it is plab, that all adions -^ -^ * 
ihould be approved equally, fince as many truths may 
be made about the worft, as can be made about the 

beft. See what was faid above about exciting reafons. ^^ i:^^ ^ 

But let the truths commonly affigned as juftifying 
be examined. Here it is plain, * a truth (hewing an ac» 
' tion to be fit to attain an end,' does not jufUfy it; 
nor do we approve a fubordinate end for any truth* 
which only (hews it to be fit to promote the ultimate 
end ; for the worft a^ons may be conducive to their 
ends, and reafbnable in that fenie. The juftifying rea- 
fons then mud be about the ends themfelves, efpecially 
the ultimate ends. The queftion then is, ^ does a con- 

* formity to any truth make us approve an ultimate 
' end, previoufly to any moral fenfe V For example, 
we approve purfuing the public good. For what rea- 
fon \ Or what is the truth for conformity to which we 
call it a reafonable end ? I fancy we can find none in 
thefe cafes, more than we could give for our liking any 
pleafant fruit.* 



* This is what Ariftotle fo often afferts that the i ^ 
Ufteuftrot or ^tfMur«y IS not the end, but the means. . / ' 
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The renfonl aitigned are (udi as thife $ Mt ]i tho 
' end propofed by the Deity/ But Why do we Ipprovo 
eoncarring with the divine ends ? This retfoli is gl?en» 
< he is our beneMor s' but theei, for whst ftafon d« 
we approve concurrence with a benefactor i Here w^ 
moil recur to a fedfe* Is this the rOsfon moving to ttp'^ 
probation^ * ftudy of pobiic good tends to the advan-2 
* tsge of the approver V Then the quality moTing ut 
to approve an a^on, is its being advaittagtous to uSf 
4Ad not Conformity to a truth. This fch«me is intelli- 
gible^ bat not tru« in faA« Men approve without per^- 
€eption of private advantage; and often do not con- 
demn or difapprove what is plainly pernicious ; as in 
the execution of a Juft fentence, which even the futter* 
er may approve. 

If any alledge, that this is the JuRifying reafon of 
the purfuit of public good^ * that it is bed k\\ be hap« 
' py»' then we approve anions for their tendency to 
that (tate which is beft^ and not for conformity to rea^- 
ion. But here again, what means bed > morally htd, 
or naturally bed ? If the former, they explain the fame 
word by itfelf in a circle : if they mean the latter^ 
that * it is the mod happy (late where all are happy •/ 
then^ mod happy, for whom ? the fydem, or the indi- 
vidual ? If for the former, what reafon makes us ap- 
prove the happinefs of a fydem ? Here we mud recur 
m a fcnfe or kind afFeiflions. Is it mod happy for the 
individual ? Then the quality moving approbation ii> 
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again toKkncy to prit ate happinefS) not reafooable* 
oeis. 

There are fomc other rcafoiit af« ^ . .. 
figned in urordi difTeriog from the , i^ to»Ji*p' 
formcr» bat more confufcd, fach at v.*^. ^* 

thefe : Mt is Our duty to ftudy public "^ i r r 

• good. We are obliged to do it. We ^^''^V^^A- . 

* owe obedience to the Deity. The whole is to h^ 
^ preferred to a part/ But let thefe words* duty, ob- 
ligation, owiAg, and the meaning of that gerund or 
jparddple, is to be preferred, be explained; and we 
fliall find onrftWes ftill at a lofs for exciting reafoni 
]>re?ioufly to affe^ions, or juftifj^ng reafons without 
tecourfe to a moral fenfe. 

When we fay one is obliged to an w, 
adhon, we either mean, i. That the ... . * 

aAion is neceflary to obtain happinefs ^ 6 ^ • 
to the agent, or to atoid roifery : Or, 2. That etery 
fpedator, or he htmfelf ui>on reflection, muft approve 
his a^ion, and difapprove his omitting it, if he confi- 
ders fully all its drcumftances. The former meaning 
of the word obligation prefuppofes felfifh affedlioos, and 
the fenfes of private happinefs ; the latter meaning id- 
dudes the moral fenfc. Mr. Barbeyrac, in his annot^* 
tioos upon Grotius, f makes obligation denote an in« 
dJTpenfable aeceflity to adl in a certain manner. Who** 

f lib. i. chap. i. Ud. \94 
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CTcr obferves his explication of this n^ceffity, (which is 
not natural » otherwife no man could a^ againft his ob- 
ligation) will find that it denotes only * fuch a confli- 
' tution of a powerful fuperior, as will make it impoA 

* fible for any being to obtain happinefs, or avoid mi* 

* ftry, but by fudi a coorfe of adtion. ' This agrees 
with the former meaning, though fometimes he alfo in* 
dudes the latter. 

Many other confufed definitions have been given of 

obligatiooy by no oUcure names in the learned world. 

But let any one give a diflindt meaning, different from 

the two above-mentioned. To purfue them all would 

be endlefs ; only let the definitions be fubftituted in 

place of the word obligation, in other parts of each 

writer, and let it be obferved whether it makes good 

fenfe or not. f 

Before we quit this chara<^er rea- 

>. /» , , y* fonablenefs, let us confider the argu- 
fome Jtandard of , , , , 

'' . , ments brought to prove that there 

^ ^ />! 3 "^"ft be fome ftandard of moral 
fenfe confider ea, . . /• r ^ 

•^ •' ■ good antecedent to any fenfe. Say 

, they, * Perceptions of fenfe are deceitful, we muft 

/ * have fome perception or idea of virtue more (lable 

j * and certain; this muft be conformity to reafon: 



f The cominoD definition vinculum juris quo neceffitatt ad- 
JMngimur alicujus ret praeflandae, it wholly metaphorical, and 
can fettle bo debate predfely. 
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* truth diico^ered by our reafbn is certain and inrarl*' 

* able : that then alone is the original idea -of virtue, . 

* agreement with reafon.' But in like manner our fight 
and fenfe of beauty is deceitful, and does not always re- 
prefent the true forms of objects. We muft not call 
that beautiful or regular, which pleafes the fight, or 
an internal fenfe; but beauty in external forms too, 
confifls in conformity to reafon. So our tafle may be ^ 
vitiated : we mufl not fay that favour is perceived by 
tafle, but mufl place the original idea of grateful fa- 
vours in copformity to reafon, and of ungrateful in con- ! 
trariety to reafon. We may miflake the real extent of | 
bodies, or their proportions, by making a conclufion ; 
upon the firfl fenfible appearance : Therefore ideas of ' 
extenfion are not originally acquired by a fenfe, but 
confifl in conformity to reafon. 

if what is intended in this conformity to reafon be 
this, * that we fhould call no a^ion virtuous, unlefs we 

* have fome reafon to conclude it to be virtuous, or 

* fome truth fhewing it to be fo.* This is very true ; 
but then in like manner we fhould count no a^ion vici- » 
ous, unlefs we have fome reafon for counting it fo, or ^ ^ 
when it is truth * that it is vicious.' If this be intended - 
by conformity to truth, then at the fame rate we may 
make conformity to truth the original idea of vice as 
well as virtue; nay, of every attribute whatfoevcr. 
That tafle alone* is fweet, which there is reafon to 
count fweet; that tafle alone is bitter, concerning 

O 
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which it is true that it is bitter; that form alone is 
beaotifu].. concerning which it is true that it is beauti- 
ful ; and that alone deformed, which is truly deform- 
ed. Thus virtue, vice, fweet, bitter, beautiful, or 
deformed, ori^nally denote conformity toreafoo, an* 
tecedently to perceptions of any fenfe. The idea of yir- 
tue is particularly that concerning which it is truth, that 
it is virtue ; or virtue is virtue y a wonderful difco* 
▼cry! 

So when Come tell us, * that truth is naturally idea« 

* fant, and more fo than any fenCble perception; this 

* rouft therefore engage men more than any other mo* 

* tive, if they attend to it.' Let them obferve, that as 
much truth is known about vice as virtue. We may 
demonftrate the public miieries which would enfue up* 
on perjury, murder, and robbery. Theie demonftrati* 
ons would be attended with that pleafure which is pe- 
culiar to truth ; as well as the demonArations of the 
public happinefs to enfue from faith, humanity andju* 
ilice. There is equal truth on both fides. 

. , , We may tranfiently oblervc what 

Whence tt ts that . rju^ri. j 

,, , has occaiioned the nie of the word 
virtue ts called r 1 1 • i. r i • 

. , , . realonable, as an epithet of only vir- 
reafonable and _. rrM. i_ •. • 

^ . tuous adhons. Though we have ii>- 

. (linds determining us to defire ends, 
without fuppofing any previous reafoning ; yet it is by 
ufe of our reafon that we find out the means of obtain- 
ing our ends. When we do not ufc our reafos, we of^ 
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ten are difappointed of our endw We therefore call 
thofe adHons which are effedlutd to their ends, reafon* 
able in one fenfe of that word. 

Again, in all men there is probably a moral fenie, 
making publicly ufefol adions and kind affedlions grate* 
fal to the agenty and to erery obferrer : mod men 
who have thought of hnman anions, agree, that the 
publicly ufeful are in the whole alfo privately ufeful to 
the agent, either in this life or the next : we conclude, 
that ail men have the fame affedioDs and fenles : we 
are convinced by our reafon, that it is by publicly ufe- 
ful adions alone that we can promote all our ends. 
Whoever then adls in a contrary manner, we pre- 
fume is miflaken, ignorant of, or inadvertent to, thefe 
truths which he might know ; and fay he ads unrea- 
fooably. Hence fome have been led to imagine, fome 
reafons either exciting or juftifying previonfly to all 
tfiedions or a moral fenfe. 

Two arguments are brought in -,, . ^. ^ 
J r f . . . . Ohjedzons from 

defence of this epithet, as antece- ... ^ 

dent to anv fenfe, vi2. * That wc ^ „. . 

« . J ' g. or ^ , cur affecitotts and 

judge even of our anechons and ^ ^ , >. , 

•fenfes themfelves, whether they' -^ ^ 

* are morally good or evil/ 

The fecond argument is, that ' if all moral ideas de« 
' pend upon the conftitution of our fenfe, then all con* 

* ilitutions would have been alike reafonable and good 

* to the Deity, which is abfurd/ 

O 2 
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^, . . As to the firft arsament. it is 

J. native judge ,. . . ^ " ^ ^^ 

^ ^ , plain we judge of our owft attedi« 

our fenfes them-- ' . r r . l i 

f^i ons, or thofe of others by our moral 

•^ * (eiife» by which we approve kind 

affedionSy and dtfapprove the contrary. But none can 
apply moral attributes to the very faculty of perceiviDg 
moral qualities ; or call his moral fenfe morally good 
or evil^ any more than he calls the power of tading, 
fweet or bkter ; or of feeing, ftraight or crooked, white 
or black. 
. ^ , Every one judges the afPedtions of o- 

•^ tbers by his own lenle ; lo that it leems 

BOt impoffible that in thefe fenfes men might differ as 
they do in tafte. A fenfe approving bene^dence would 
difapprove that temper, which a fenfe approving ma* 
lice would delight in. The former would judge' of the 
latter by his own fenfe, fo would the latter of the for- 
mer. Each one would at firft view think the fenfe of 
the other perverted. But then, is there no difference ? 
Are both fenfes equally good ? No certainly, any mas 
who obferved theid would think the fenfe of the former 
more defirable than of the fatter; but this is, becaufe 
the moral fenfe of every man is conftituted in the for- 
mer manner. But were there any nature with no mo- 
ral fenfe at all obferving thefe two perfons, would he 
not think the (late of the former preferable to that of 
the latter ? Yes, he might : but not from any percep- 
tion of moral goodnefs io the oqe fenfe more than in 
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the other. Any rational nature ohferving two men thus 
conftituted, with oppofite fcnfes, might by reafoniog 
fee, not moral goodnefs in one fenfe more than in the 
contrary, but a tendency to the happinefs of the perfoa 
himfelf, who had the former fenfe in the one con(litu« 
tion, and a contrary tendency in the oppofite conflituti- 
on : nay, the perfons them(e]?es might obferve this ^ 
fince the former fenfe would make thefe actions grate- 
ful to the agent which were ufeful to others ; who, if 
they had a like fenfe, would love him, and return good 
pfHces ; whereas the latter fenfe would make all 
fuch a^ons as are ufeful to others, and apt to en- 
gage their good offiees, ungrateful to the agent ; and 
would leac{ him into publicly hur^ul ;^ions, which 
would not only procure the hatred of others, if they 
had a contrary fenfe, but engage them out of their felf* 
love to (faidy his deflrudHon, though their fenfes a- 
greed. Thus any obferver, or the agent himfelf with 
this latter fenfe, might perceive that the pains to be 
feared, as the confequence of malicious adioos, did 
over-balance the pleafures of this fenfe ; fo that it 
would be to the agent's interefl to counterad it. Thus 
one confUtution of the moral fenfe might appear to be | 
more advantageous to thofe who had it, than the con- ^. 
trary ; as we may call that fenfe of tailing healthful, ; 
which made wholfome meat pleafant ; and we would \ 
call a contrary tafte pernicious. And yet we fhould no 
' more call the moral fenie morally goodor evil> than we 

03 
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call the feofe of taftiog favouiy or unfavoury, fweet o|r 
bitter. 

Bur muft we not own> that we judge of all our 
(enfes by our reafoo» and often correct their reports of 
the magnitude, figure, colotir, tafte of objeds, and 
pronounce them right or wrong, as they agree or difar 
gree with reafoo ? This is trqe. But does it then fol- 
low, that ei(teofioo, figure, colour, tafte, art not fen* 
fible ideas, but only denote reafonablenefs, or agreer 
ment with reafon i Or that thefe qualities are perceir- 
aUe antecedently to any feofe, by our power of finding 
1 oat truth i Juft fo a compaifionate temper may rafhly 
imagine the corredlion of a child, or the execution of a 
criminal, to be cruel and inhuman : but by reafoning 
may difcorer the fuperior good arifing from them in 
the whole ; ^^id then the fame moral fenfe may deterr 
mine the obferver to approve them. But we muft fci^ 
lience conclude, that it is any reafoning antecedent tQ 
a moral fenfe, which deternunes us to approve the fiu-* 
dy of public good, any more than we can in the former 
cafe conclude, that we perceive extenfion, figure, co* 
lour, tafte, antecedently to a fenfe. All thefe fenfations 
are often corrttfted by reafoniog, as well as our appro? 
bations of aflions as good or evil : * and yet no body 
ever placed the original idea of extenfion, figure^ cot 
lour, or tsJ^e, in conformity to reafon* 

* See fe^. 4* of this treatife. 
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It is raanifeft we have in our underftanding moral 
ideas, or chey are perceptions of the Ibul : we reafon 
about them, we compare, we judge ; but then we do 
all the fame ads about extenfion, figure, colour, tafte, 
ioand, which perceptions all men call fenfations. All 
our ideas, or the materials of our reafooing or judging, 
are received by fome immediate powers of peroeptioa 
internal or external, which we may call fenfes; by 
thefe too we have pleafure and pain. All perception is 
by the fool, not by the body, though fome impreiEons 
pn the bodily organs are the occafions of fome of them ; 
^d in others the foul is determined to other forts of 
feelings or fenfations, where no bodily impreiEon is the 
immediate oceafion. A certain incorporeal form, if one 
may ufe that name, a temper obferved, a charadter, an 
afledion, a ftate of a fenfitive being, known or under « 
flood, may raife liking, approbation, fympathy, as na- 
turally fixMQ the very conflitution of the foul, as any 
bodily impreffion raiies eictemal fenfations. Reafo ni ng \ r- 
or intellect ieeros to raileoso new fpedes of ideas, but x?c 
to difcover or difcem the relations of thofe received. | 
Reafon fhews what adts are conformable to a law, a 
will of a fuperior ; or what 2&% tend to private good, 
or to public good : in like manner, reafon difcovers 
contrary tendencies of contrary adbions. Both contra- 
ries are alike the objed of the underftanding, and may 
give that (brt of pieafure which arifes upon difcovery 
of trutht A demonftration that certaip actions are d?- 

04 
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trimental to fociety is attended with the peculiar jdea- 
fure of new knowledge, as much as a like demonflratiii 
on of the benefit of virtue. But when we approve a 
kind beneficent a^on, let us conGder whether this feel* 
ing, or adlion, or modification of the foul more re(emn 
bles an adl of contemplation, fuch as thi« [when draught 
lines interfeA each other, the vertical angles are e< 
qual ;3 or that liking we have to a beautiful form, an 
harmonious coropofition, a grateful found. 

Thus though no man can immediately either ap* 
prove or difapprove as morally good or evil his own 
moral fenfe, by which he approves only affections and 
adions confequent upon them ; yet he may fee whe- 
j ther it be advantageous to him in other refpeds, to 
j have it conflituted one way rather than another. One 
confiitution may make thefe a£lion9 grateful to this 
fenfe which tend to procuce other plcafures alfo. A 
contrary conflitution may be known to the very petfon 
himielf to be difadvantagoous, as making thefe adions 
immediately grateful, which (hall occafion all other, 
forts of mifery. His felf-love may excite him, though* 
with difTatisfadion, to cotrnteradl this fenfe, in order 
to avoid a greater evil. Mr. Hobbes feems to have had 
no better notions of the natural Aate of mankind. An 
obferver, who was benevolent, would defite that all 
had the former fort of fenfe ; a malicious oblerver, if 
he feared no evil to himfelf, from the adtions of the 
perfons obferved^ would deiire the latter conIlituUon« 
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If this obferver had a morsA feofe, he would think that 
conftitution which was contrary to his own, ftrange 
and furprizing, or unnatural, if the obferver had no 
afiFedions toward others, and were disjoined from man* 
kind, fo as to have neither hopes nor fears from their 
actions, he would be indifferent about their conftituti- 
ons, and have no deCre or preference of one above ano- 
ther ; though he might fee which were advantageous 
to them, and which pernicious. 

As to the fecond argument, What ^, , , . . 

means [alike reafonable or good to , ,, ^ 

, ^ • in ^ • ft that all confiitu- 

the Deity ? J Does it mean, that ,'; , 

* , ^ . 1 J i_ L J Uons 'mould have 

* the Deity could have had no rea- , ... 

. ^ .... 1 '^^« ''"^^ Tca" 

* ions exatmg him to make one con- r ii 

* ftitution rather than another ?' It -^ , ' -^ 
is plain, if the Deity had nothing ef- 

fential to his nature, refembling or analogous to our 
fweeteft and mod kind aifedlions, we can fcarce fuppofe 
he could have any reafbn exciting him to any thing he 
has done : but grant fuch a difpofition in the Deity, 
and then the manifeft tendency of the prefent conftitu- 
pon to the happinefs of his creatures was an exciting 
reafon for chufing it before the contrary. * Each fort 

* A late author oo the Foundation of Moral Goodnefs, &c. 
p. 9. thus argues: *'■ If fuch a difpofition is in the Deity, is it 

* a perfeOion, or is it not ? is it better than the contraiy, 

* more worthy of his nature, more agreeable to his other per- . 

* fe^oqs \ if not, let us not afcribe it to hun : if it be, then . 
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of conftitution might ha^e given men an equal immedi* 
ate plealtire in prefent felf-approbation for any Ibrt of 

* for what reafon, accooot, or ground is it better? That tea- 

* fon, account, or ground, mud be the foundation of moral 
' goodnefs. If there be no reafon why it is better, then God 

* is a£ted by a blind unaccountable impul/e.' In anfwer, one 
may firft afk the precife meaning of thefe vague words, perfec* 
tlon, betternefs, worthinefs, agreement. If thefe terms denote 

* whatever makes the being p<^(ied of them happier, than he 

* would be without them ;' then* i. It is pUin, kind difpofiti^ 
ons are perfections to men in oar prefent frame; are better for 
us than the contrary, and agree better with our other powers ; 
i. e. they tend to prefer ve them, and procure us many enjoy •r 
ments. a. Our apprehending fnch difpofitions in God, accord* 
ing to our frame makes us efteem and love him , 3. Our know- 
ledge of God is Co imperfect, that it is not eafy to prove that 
fuch difpofitions tend to make or preferve him happy, or to 
procure him other enjoyments. And yet, 4. We may have 
good reafon, ground, or evidence, from his works and admini- 
ftration to believe him benevolent. 5. If he hu real good- will 
to his creatures, their perfection or happinefs is to him an ul* 
timate end, intended without farther view or reafon : and yet, 
6, He is not aCted by a blind impulfe : the ultimate end is 

I known to him, and the bed means chofen ; which never bap- 
pen in what we call blind impulfes ; unlefs one calls will- 
ing any ultimate end a blind impulfe. For thus each man 
ihould defire his own happinefs by a blind impulfe : and God's 
\^ willing to regard the fitnefs of things, mufl be a blind impulfe, 
unlefs he have a prior reafon why he wills what his under- 
(landing reprefents as fit. rather than what is unfit ; for bis 
underftanding reprefents both. And there mud be a prior fit-^ 
iiefs or rcafonablenefs that he Oiould will what ii fit, and a yc; 
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;i^OD ; but the z£&ota approred by the preient fenie^ 
procure all pleafures of the other feufes ; and the ac- 
tions which would have been approved by a contrary 
moral fenfe, would have been productive of all tor- 
ipenu of the other fenfes. 

If it be meant, that ' upon this fuppofitioo, thac 

* all our approbation pre-foppofes in us a moral fenfe» 

* the Deity could not have approved one conQitution 

* more than another:' where is the confequence? 
"Why may not the Deity have ibmething of a fpperior 
kind, analogous to our moral ienfe, efiential to him ? i 
How does apy cooftifution of the fenfes of men hinder / 
^e Deity to reflet and judge of his own anions ? 
How does it afFe^ the divine apprehenficm, which way | ^ 
foever moral ideas artfe with men i 

If it means ' that wo, cannot approve one conflituti- 

* on more than another, or approve the Deity for mak- 

* ing the preient coqftitution :' this confequence is alfo 



prior Btnefs that he Iho^iU regard the fitnefs of willing what if 
fit, and Co on. 

If in theft qucftions is meant, not by what argument do we 
prove that the Deity Is benevolent? bnt, • what is tbe efficient 
* caofe of that dirpo(ition ip God?' Thoie gentlemen mod an- 
fwer for us, who tell us alfo of the reafbn or ground of th« 
Divine cuiftence ; and diat not as a proof that he does exi(l» 
or die Cauja Cogntfiendi, as the Schoolmen fpeak ; but the 
Camfi EJfendi of that Being which they acknowledge uncaufed 
and independent. 89c Dr. Sam* Clarke's fioyk't le^res. 
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falie. The prefent cooftttution of our moral feofe de- 

termiaes us to approve all kind afFedioos : this confti- 

tution the Deity mufi ha?e forefeen as tending to the 

happinefs of his creatures; it does therefore evidence 

kind affe^ion or benevolence in the Deity, this there? 

Jbre we mnft approve^ 

_,, . ^ We have got fome ftranae phra-' 

The meaning of f, c i r t- , 

, ^ "^ ies, * that fome things are antecedent-' 
qntecedent rea^ , , r li • i /- . 

, . My realonable m the nature of the 

'' J * < thing,' which fome infift upon : 

' that otherwife, fay they, if before man was created, 
' any nature without a moral fenfe had exifled, this na- 
' ture would not have approved as morally good in the 
' Deity, his conftituting our fenfe as it is at prefent.* 
Very true ; and what next ? If there had been no moral 
lenfe in that nature, there would have been no percep- 
tion of molality. ' But * could not fuch natures have 
' {een fomething reafonable in one conftitution more 
' than in another?' They might no doubt have rea- 
foned about the various conftitutions, and forefeen that 
the prefent one would tend to the happinefs of man- 
kind, and would evidence benevolence in the Deity; 
fo alfo they might havt reafoned about the contrary 
conftitution, that it would make men miferable, and 
evidence malice in the Deity. They would have rea- 
foned about both, and found out truths: are both 
conftitudons alike reafonable to thefe obfervers ? No, 
fay .they, * the benevolent one is reafonable, and the 
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* tnalicioQs unreafonable:' and yet thefe obfeirers rea- 
foned and difcoyered truths about both: an adxoa 
then is called by us reafonaUe when it is benevolent, 
and unreafonable when malicious. This is plainly 
making the word reafonable denote whatever is ap- 
proved by our moral fenfe, without relation to true 
propofitions. We often ufe that word in fuch a con- 
fuied manner ; but thefe antecedent natures, fuppofed 
without a moral fenfe, would not have approved one 
conftitutioQ of the Deity as morally better than an- 
other. 

Had it been left to the choice of thefe antecedent 
minds, what manner of fenfe they would have defired 
for mankind, would they have feen no difference ? Yes 
they would, according to their affections which are 
pre-fuppofed m all eledion. If they were benevolent, 
as we fuppofe the Deity, the tendency of the prefenc 
lenfe to the happinefs of men would have excited their 
choice. Had they been malicious, as we fuppofe the 
devil, the contrary tendency of tlte contrary fenfe 
would have excited their eledion of it. But is there 
nothing preferable, or eligible antecedently to all affec- 
tions too ? No certainly, unlefs there can be defire f 
without affedtions, or fuperior defire, i. e. ele^ion an- i 
tecedently to all deGre. 

Some farther perplex this fub- Reafonsfor ch£iion ^ 
jeA, by averting, that * the fame different from thofe 

* reafons determining approbati- /or approbation. 
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' 00, ought alfo to excite to eleftioo.* Here, i . AVe 
often fee juftifyiDg reafons Ivhere we can have 
no ekdion ; viz. when we obferve the a^ioot of o- 
diere, which were even prior to our cxiflience. a* 
The qoalttj moving us to eiedion very often can* 
not ^cite approbation; viz. private ttfefuinefs, not 
publicly pernicioQs. This both does and ought to 
move ele^on, and yet I believe few wilt fay, ' thejr 
' approve as virtuous the eating a bunch of grapes, 
' taking a glafs of wine, or fitting down when one is 
* tired/ Approbation is not what we can voluntarily 
bring upon ourfelves. When we are contemplating 
aiftions, we do nocchufe to approve, becaufe approba* 
tion is pleafant ; otherwife we would always approve^ 
uid never condemn any adion ; becaufe this is fome 
way uneafy. Approbation is plainly a perception arif- 
-/ [jtig without previous voKtioo, or choice of it, becaufe 
of any concomitaot pleafore. The occafion of it is the 
perception of benevolent affe^ons in oarfelves, or the 
difcovering the like in others, even when we are inca* 
pable of any adtion or ek^on. 'Hie reaibns determin- 
ing approbation are fuch as ftiew that an adHon eviden* 
ced kind afledlions, and that in others, as often as in 
ourfelves. Whereas, the reafons moving to eledHon 
are fuch as (hew the tendency of an adlion to gratify 
fome affedion in the agent. 

The profpedt of the pleafure of felf* approbation, is 
indeed often a motiye to chufe one adHoo rather than 



' 
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another ; but this fuppofes the moral fenfe, or deter* 
mination to approve, prior to the eledion. Were ap- 
probation voluntarily chofen* from the profped of its f 
concomitant pleafure, then there could be no condem- 4 
mitioQ of our own adions, for that is unpleafant. 

As to that confiifed word [ought] it is needlefs to 
apply to it ag^ all that was faid about obligation. 
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SECT. n. 

I 

Concerning that charaHer of virtue and vice^ thejih 
nefs or unfitnefs ofaHions^ 

^TTfi come next to examine fome other explicati- 
ons of morality, which have been much iniifted 
on of late, f We are told, ' that there are eternal and 
^, r r * '™n>*Jtable differences of things, abfo- 
w r r * lutely and antecedently: that there 

, "^ * are alfo eternal and unalterable rela« 
tn morals ^ . . , . r t l • t 

* tions in the natures of the things them- 

* felvesy from which arife agreements and difagree- 

* ments, congruities and incongruities, fitnefs and un- 

* fitnefs of the application of circumflances, to the qua* 

* lifications of perfons ; that a«5lions agreeable to thefe 
' relations are morally good, and that the contrary ac- 

* tions are morally evil.* Thefc expreffions are fome- 
times made of the fame import with thofe more com- 
mon ones : ' adting agreeably to the eternal reafon and 

* truth of things.' It is afFerted, that God who knows 

* all thefe relations, &c. does guide his adlions by 

* them, fince he has no wrong affection ' the (word 



t See Dr. Samuel Clakc's Boyle's lc£tures ; and many late 
authors. 
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[wrong] (hoold have been firft explaiiped) : ' and that 
*,in like manner (hefe relations^ &c. ought' (another 
unlucky word in morals) ' to determioe the choice of 
*. all rationale* abftradly from any views of interefl*- 
' If they do not, theie creatures are infoleqtly counter- 

* acting their Creator, and as far as they can, making. 

* things to be what they are not»'ivhich is the greateft 

* impiety/ 

That things are now different is certain. That i- 
deas, to which there is no objeA yet exifting conform- 
able, are alfo different, is certain. That upon com- 
paring two ideas there arifes a relative idea, generally 
when the two ideas compared have in them any modes 
:of the fame (impleidea, is alfo obvious. Thus every 
extended being- may be compared to any other of the 
fame kinds of dimenfions; and relative ideas be form- 
!ed of greater,, lefs> equal, double triple, fubduple, 
'&c. with infinite variety. This may let us fee that re- 
lations are not real qualities inherent m external na- 1 
tures, but only ideas neceffarily accompanying oar 
perception of two objeds at once, and comparing them. 
Relative ideas continue, when the external obje(fts do 
not exift, provided we retain the two ideas. But what 
the eternal relations, in the natures of things do mean, 
is not fo eafy perhaps to be conceived* 

To fhew particularly how far --, ^ - 

ihrcc forts of re* 
morality can be concerned in rela- , . /. , 

■^ /- , , , lations confiaerea, 

tions, we may conuder them under 

P 
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theie three dafles. i • The relatioDS of ioanimate ob- 
jeAs, as to their quaodty, or addve aad paiEv6 powerSy 
as explsuned by Mr. Locke. 2. The relations of inaoi- 
mate objefls to rational Agents, as to their a^ve or 
paifive powers. 3. The relations of rational .agents 
among themfeWes founded on their powers or a^ion^ 
pad or continued. Now let us examine what fitneffei 
or unfitneiTes arife from any of thefe forts of relations* 
in which the morality of actions may confift; and 
whether we can place morality in them, without pre- 
fuppofidg a moral fenfe. It is plain, that ingenioos 
author fays nothing againft the fuppofition of a moral 
fenfe : but many imagine, that hb account of moral 
ideas is independent upon a moral fenfe, and therefore 
are le(s willing to allow that we have fuch an immedi- 
ate perception, or fenfe of virtue and vice, What fol- 
lows is not intended to oppofe his fcheme, but rathar 
to fogged what feems a neceffary explication of it ; by 
ihewing that it is no otberwife intelligible, but upon 
fuppofition of a moral fenfe. 

.- ^ . I . Relations of inanimate objeds 

jVone of them - . , ... r 

, . bemg known, puts it m the power of a 
ixplcun mora-- , , - .. /.r t 

/ , rational agent often to drterfify them, 

to change their forms, inotions or 

*^ "^ * qualities of any kind, at his [^eafure : 

but no body apprehends any virtue />t; vi6e in &ch ac- 

tioDS, where no relation is apprenended/to^a rational Or 

feofitive being's happinefs or mifery ; otherwife we 



r 
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fliould hare got ioto the dafi of virtues all the pra^i-* 
cal mathematics and the operations of chymiftry. 

3. As to the relations of inanimate objeda to ratio- 
sal agents ; the knowledge of them equally puu it in 
one's power to deflroy roankindi as to preferve them* 
Without prefuppofing affedionsy this knowledge will i 
not excite to one a^ion rather than another ; nor | 
without a moral fenfe will it make us approve any acn! % 
tion more than its contrary. The relation of corn to 
human bodies being known to a perfon of kipd ,a|9^- 
cais> was perhaps the exciting reafon of teaching man- 
kind huihaikdry : hot the knowledge of the relations of 
arfenic would excite a malictous nature, juft in the 
fame manner, to the greatefl: mifchief. A fword, an 
baiter, a muiket, bear the fame relation to the body of 
4n hero, which they do to a robber. The killing of ^ 
either is equally agreeable to thefe relations, but no| I 
equally good. The knowledge of thefe relations nei- 
ther excites to actions, nor juAifies them, without pre* | 
fuppofing either affedions £(( a moral fenfe. Kind af- 
fe^ions with fuch knowledge makes heroes^; malidoua 
affections, villains, 

3. The laft (brt of relations is that among rational 
agents, founded on their anions or affedlions ; whence 
one is called Creator, another creature ; one benefac- 
tor, the other beneficiary (if that word may be ufed in 
this general fenfe ;) the one parent, the other child ; 
the one govetnour, the other fubjed, &c. . Now let us 

P 2 
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lee what fitnefies or nnfitnefles arife from tHefe rd« 
lations. 

There is certainly, independeotly of fiincy or ca- 
ftoniy a natural tendency in foroe anions to giTe plea- 
fare, either to the agent or others ; and a contrary 
tendency in other actions to ^re pain, either to the 
agent'or others. This fort of relation of a<Elions to the 
agents or objeds is indifputable. If we call thefe rela- 
dons fitneifes, then the moft contrary a6^ionS have e- 
qual fitneifes for contrary ends ; and each one is nnfit 
for the end of the other. Thus compafEon is fit to 
make others happy, and unfit to make others mifer- 
able. Violation of property is fit to make men mifef* 
able, and unfit to make them happy. Each of thefe is 
I both fit and unfit, with refpedt to different ends. The 
bare fitnefs then to an end, is not the idea of moral 



i goodnels. 



Perhaps the virtuous fitnefs is that of ends. The 
fitnefs of a fubordinate end to the ultimate, cannot con* 
lUtute the a£Hon good, unlefs the ultimate end be 
good. To keep a confpiracy fecret is not a good end^ 
though it be fit for obtaining a farther end, the fucceft 
of the confpiracy. The moral fitnefs muft be that of 
the ultimate end itfelf : the public good alone is a fit 
end, therefore the means fit for this end alone are 
good. 
, What means the fitnefs of an ultimate end ? For 
what is it fit ? Why^ it is an ultimate end, not fit for 
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any thiog ferther, but abfolutely fit. What means 
that word fit ? If it notes a fimple idea it muft be the I 
perception of fome fenfe : thus we muft recur, upoa 
this fcheme too, to a moral fenfe.* 

If fitneis be not a fimple idea, let it be defined. 
Some tell us, that it is * an agreement of an afiedtion, 
* defire, adion, or end, to the relations of agents/ 
But what means agreement? Which of thefe four 
meanings has it ? i . We fay one quantity agrees with 
another of equal dimenfions erery way. s. A corol« 
lary agrees with a theorem; when our knowing the 
latter to be truth, leads us to know that the former is 
alfo a true propofition. 3 . Meat agrees with that body 
which it tends to preiervc. 4. Meat agrees with the 
tafte of ths^t being in whom it raifes a pleafant percep- 
tion. If any one of thefe are the meanings of agree- 
ment in the definition, then one of thefi^ is the idea of 
fitnefs. I . That an a^on or affedtion is of the fame 
{>Qlk and figure with the relation. Or, a. Wlien the 

* A late author who pleads that wifdom is chiefly employed 
In chuGng the ultimate ends themfelves, and that jfitnefs U a 
proper attribute of ultimate ends, in anfwer to this (h^rt ^oe- 
ftion, * What arc they fit for?' anfwiers, • They are fit to be V 
* approved by all rational agents.' Now his meaning of the word ' r 
[approved] is this, difcemed to be fit. His anfwer then is 'thc^rj ' ^ 
^ are fit to be perceived fit.* When words are ofed at this 
ra|e one mud lofe his labour in replies to fach remarkers. 
See a paper called Wifdom the fole Spring of A£Hon in the 

Pdty. 
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relation is a true propofidon, fo is the aftion or a9edi« 
tioDy Or, 3, The action or affefliop tends to preferve 
the relation ; and contrary adions would deftroy it : 
fo that, for inftance, God would be no longer related 
to us as Creator and Benefa6tor» when we difobeyed 
him. Or, 4. The aftion raifes pleafant perceptions in 
the relation. All tbefe ea^prei^oos fccm abfurd* f 

Theft gentlemen probably ha? e fome other mean* 
ings to theie words fitnefs or agreement. I hope what 
is faid will fbew the need for explicadon of them, 
though they be fo comx^on. There is one meaning 
perhaps intendedy however it he obfcunely expreiTeda 
' That certain affeAions or adions of an agent, ftand* 
' ing in a ceruin relauon to other agents, is approved 
^ by every obferver, or raifes in him a grateful per* 
* ception, or moves the oUerver to love the agent.^ 
This roeamng is the faiqe ^th the notion of pleafing s( 
moral fenfe. 

Whoever explains virtue or vice by juftice or inju-. 
(lice, right or wrong, ^fes only more ambiguous words^ 
whiph will equally lead to ac^caowledge a moral fenfe. 

f Several g^lemen who have pnbliflied ronarks or an- 
fwers to tbif fchf me, continue to nie tbcf^ words agreement, 
conformity, coogruity, without complying with this juft re- 
queft of ezpUiois^ or fixing precifcly the meaning of thei^ 
wordf, which are mapifetUy amb^noqi^ 
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SECT. m. 

Mrp WcoUfioiCs Jgnificanij of trutbt at the idea of 

virtue eonjidered. 

l^R. Wpol^flon f h$is introduced a oew cxpGcadoo 
of inon4 virtue, viz. figpiificancy of truth in ac- 
tions, fuppofing that in every adkioh there is fome fig- 
oificancy, like that which mor^fts and civilians iped^ 
of in their tadt conventions, and quqfi contra^usm 
The word figpificatiop is very com- «. .^ 

jDon, but a little reflexion will (hew it f . . * 

. L- , r -I? .• therein it 

IQ be very ambfguous. |n ugnmcation ^^ 

of words th^ie things are included : i . '^ 
An aiTociatjpn of an idea with a found, fo that when 
j^ny idea is formed by the fpeaker, the idea of a found 
.accompanies it. 2. The found perceived by the hearer 
excites the idea to which it is connedled. ^. In like 
manner a judgment in the fpeaker's mind is accompa- 
nied with the idea of a cpqibination of founds. 4 . This 
'Combination pf founds heard raifes the apprehenfion of 
that ji|dg9iep)t in |h^ t||ind of the hearer. Nothing far- 
ther than th^ile circuo^fiaaces fe^9 to be denoted by 
%pifica(tipQ. 

f In 14s RcVg^op of Mature deUufatei* 

P4 
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^ Heariog a propofition does not of it<r 

'^ _ felf produce eit|ier afTent or diffenty or 
dr^nunfrovt . . . . , , , r 

'' opinion m the hearer, but only prefents 

'^'^ * to his apprehenfion the judgment, or. 

ibema cwnplexum. But the hearer hirofelf often forms 
judgments or opinions upon this occafion, either imme« 
dlately without reafoning, or by fome (hort argument. 
Thefe opinions are fome one or more of the following 
fropofitions. i. That a (bund is. perceived, and a 
judgment apprehended. 2. Such a perfon caufed the 
found heard. 3. The fpeaker intended to excite ia 
the hearer the idea of the found, and the apprehenfioa 
af the judgpient, or tkema cempkxutn. This judg- 
ment is not always formed by the hearer, nor is it al- 
ways true, when men are heard fpeaking, 4. The 
fpeaker intended to produce aflent in the hearer : this 
judgment is not always true. 5. The fpeaker a£ents 
to the propofition fpoken : this judgment in the hearer 
is often falfe, and is formed upon opinion of the fpeak- 
er's veracity, or fpeaking what exprefles his opinion 
ufually. 6. The fpeaker does not aiTent to the propo- 
fition fpoken : this judgment of the hearer is often 
falfe, when what is fpoken is every way true. 7. The 
fpeaker intended that the hearer fliould believe or 
Judge, ' that the propofition fpoken was aflented to by 
the fpeaker.' 8. The fpeaker had the contrary mxtsh 
tion, to that fuppofed in the lafl judgment : both thefe 
liitter judgments may be fidfe, when the propofitipn 
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fpoken is every way true. 9. The propoCtioo fpokeo 
reprefents the objed as it is, or is logically true. 
10. The propofition fpoken does not reprefent the ob* 
je6l as it is, or it is logically fal&. 

As to the firft four circamftanoes jur v j 
which make up the proper fignifican- ^ / 

cy of fpeech, it b fcarce poffible that /. .^ 
any one (hould place moral good or "^^ "^ ^* 
evil in them. Whether the propofition were logt* 
cally true or falfe» the having a bare apprehenfion of 
it as a thema compUxum^ or raifing this in anodier, 
without intending to produce aflent or diflent> caQ 
have no more moral good or evil init, than the recep- 
tion of any other idea, or raifing it in another. This 
fignificancy of fallhood is found in the very propofiti- 
ons given in fchoolsy asinftances offaUhood, abfnrdi^ 
ty, contradidion to truth, or blafphemy. The pronoun- 
dng of which, are a^ons fignifying more> properly 
than mod of our other a&ions ; and yet no body con? 
demns them as immoral. 

As to the opinions formed by the ., . , 

hearer, they are all his own aoion as ^ , 

much as any other conclufion or judg- , 
ment formed from appearances of any * 

fort whatfoever. They are true or falie, according to 
the fagadty of the obferver, or his caution. The 
hearer may form perfeAly true opinions or judgment^ 
ybea the fpeaker is guilty of the bafeft fra^d ; an4 
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«iay fonn fajfe judgmentSt wheo the fpeaker is per* 
k&\y inoocentf and fpoke oothing falfe in aoy (eofe. 
y The evils which may follow from falfe judgments 
ct the hearer, are . no oHierwife chargeable on the 
Ipeaker, than as the evil confequences. of another's 
adion of any kind may be chargeable upon aoy perfon 
who co-operated; or, by his adion* or omiffion, the 
confequence of which he might have forefeen, did di- 
ther adhially intend this evil, or wanted that degree of 
kind affection, which would hi^ve indiiied him to havf 
prevented it* 

^, .. The intention of the fpeaker if 

• , ; what all moraltfts have hitherto imagi- 

, . ned, the virtue or vice of words did der 

pend npon, and not the bare fignincan^ 
cy of tnith or £d(hood. This intention is either, u 
To lead the hearer into a true or falle opinion aboiiC 
the fentiments of the fpeaker. 9. To make the hearer 
a&nt to the propofition fpoken. Or, 3. Both to make 
the hearer aflent to the propofition, and judge that th« 
fpeaker alfo aflents to it. Or, 4. To acGompli{h ibme 
end, by means of the hearar*s aflent to the propofitioQ 
fpoken. This end may be known by the fpeaker to be 
•ither publicly ufefiil or publicly hurt&l. 

Some nor«9difls * of kte have placed all virtue in 
^ech in the intention of the laft kind, viz. aooompliih^- 
jog ibme publicly ufeful end, by fp^akiag either l€& 
* %ot Sarbeyru's notes on PaiieiKlorf, iib. iv. c. t, 7* 
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gical truth or falfhood : and that all ?ioe in fpeak- 
iogy coofifts in intending to efied fomething public- 
ly hurtful by fpeech, whether logically true or falfe* 
and known to be fuch ; or by ufiog fpeech in a man- 
ner which we may fbrefee would be publicly hurt^ 
ful, whether we adually intend this evil confequence 
or not. Some (IriAer nioralifts afiert that the public 
evils which would cnfue from deftroying mutual confi- 
dence, by allowing to fpeak propofidons known to be 
falfe on any occafion, are fo great, that no particular 
IMlvantage to be expected from fpeakbg known logical 
faUhoods, can ever over-ballance them; that all ufe of 
fpeech fuppofes a tacit convention of fincerity, the vio- 
ladoo of which is always evil. Both fides in this argu- 
ment agree, that the moral evil in fpeech confifts either 
in fome dired malidoos intention, or a tendency to th^ p 
public detriment of fodety ; which tendency the agent 
might have forefeen, as conneded with his action, had 
be not wanted that degree of good affe&ions which 
makes men attentive to the effeds of their adions. 
Never was bare fignificancy of falihood made the idea 
of moral evil, Speaking logical falfliood was ftill look- 
ed upon as innocent in many cafes. Speaking contrary 
to fentimenty or mor^&lfhgod, was always proved 
evil, from fome publicly hurtful tendency, and not iup- 
pofed as evil immediately, or the fiune idea with vice. 
The intention to deceive was the foundation of the jy. 
fpalu This iatentiop the fpcaker Rniiu to conceal* 
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and does not fignify it: it is an adl of the. will, nei- 
ther fignified by his words, nor itfelf (ignifying ^ny 
thing elfe. 

This point deferred confideration, becaufe if any 

aftion be fignificant, it is certainly the z€t of fpeaking : 

and yet eren in this the virtue is not the fignifying of 

truth> nor the vice the fignifying falihood. 

•r/ r 'ff ^^^ fignification of fome aflions de- 

rr pendsupon a like afTociation of ideas 

/ '' with them, made either by nature, or 

arbitrarily, and by cuftom, as with 

founds. Letters are by cuftom the figns of founds. A 

ihriek or groan is a natural fign of fear or pain : a 

motion of the hand or head may fignify aflent, diflent, 

or defire. The cutting do^ tall poppies was an an- 

fwer : The fending fpurs, advice to flight : kindling 

many fires raifes the opinion of an encampment : rai- 

fmg a fmoke will raife opinion of fire. 

^ The moft important diftindion of figns 

ihree forts ... • -t * „ 
rr 7* • '*^"*^> ^^^ ^ I. Some appearances arc 
JJa Jy 6 • « jjjg occafion upon which an obferver, 

f by his own reafoning, forms a judgment, without 
^ fuppofipg, or having reaibn to belive, that the agent, 
^ who caufed thefe appearances, did it with defign to 
f communicate his fentiments to others ; or when the 
^ adlions are fuch as are ufually done by the agents, 
^ without profeffiog a defign to raife opinions in obfev-^ 
^ Sf« Qroti«$.dc J^re Belli, lib. 3. c. ^, 
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* Vers. ^. Some adions are aever ilfed but with profef* 
Vfed defign to convey the opioions of the agent to the 
' obferver; or fach as the obfenrer infers nothing 

* from» bat upon having reafon to believe that the can* 
*• fer of the appearance intended to convey fome fenti- 
' • ment to the obferver.' 3 . Other figns are ufed, when 
' the figoifier gives no reafon to oindnde any other 
' intention > but only to raife an apprehenfion of the 
*' judgment, or the tiema compUxum^ without profe(« 
' iing any ddign to communicate his fentiments, or to 

* produce any aflent in the obferver.' - 

To do a£tions from which the obferver will form.' 
falfe opinions, while yet the agent is not Undeiilood to 
profefs any intention of communicating to him' his opi-^ 
oions or defigns, is never of itfelf imagined evil, let 
die figns be natural or inftituted \ provided there be 
no malicious intention, or negledk of public good. It it 
never called a crime in a teacher, to pronounce an ab- 
fnrd fentence for an ioftance ; in a nobleman, to travel 
without coronets ; or a clergyman in lay>habit, for 
private conveniency, or to avoid troublefome ceremony; 
CO leave lights in a lodge, to make people conclude 
there is a watch kept. This fignificancy may be in any 
adion which is bbferved ; but as true condufions argue 
no virtue in the agent, fo falfe ones argue no vice. 

Railing falfe opinions defignedly by the fecond fort 
oT figns, which reafonably lead the obferver to oob« 
dude a profei&on of communicating f«iitiments, whe« 
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tber the figos be coftomary, ioftitutedy or natnral» is 
generally evil, when the agent knows the falfhood; 
iince it tends to dimtnifh mutual confidence. To fend 
fpurs to a friend, whom the fender imagines to be in 
no danger, to deceive by hieroglyphicks or painting, is 
as criminal as a falfe letter. This fignificancy occurs 
in very few humaip anions : fome of the moft impor- 
tant virtues profefs no defign of communicating fenti-^ 
ments, or raidng opinions either trtie or falfe : nor is 
there any more intention in fome of the moft vicious 
aiftions. Again, who can imagine virtue, in all adtions, * 
where there is this fignificancy of truth with inttndon I 
Is it virtue to fay at Chriftmas, that * the mornings are 

* (harp V To beckon with the hand, in fign of aflent 
to foch an afiertion ? And in falfe propc^tions thus 
(ignified by anions or words, there is no e.vil appre* 
hended where the falihood is only logical. When the 
fahhood is known by the agent, the evil is not ima- 
gined In the fignificancy, but in doing what one may 
forefee tends to breed diftruft in fociety. And did all 
moral evil confift in moral falihood, there could be no 
fins of ignorance. If Mr. Woolafton alledges, t^t 

* ignorance of fome things fignifies this falfliood, viz. 
' we are not obliged to know the truth :' this falfliood 
is not fignified with intention ; nor is it moral falf- 
hood, but only logical : fioce no man in an error 
knows that * he is obh'ged to know the contrary truth,' 
Mr. VVooiafton*s ufe of the words [ought] or [obli- 
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ged j withoot a dUUiiA meamngi is not peculiar to tfai» 
place. 

The third fort of fignificancy of ftlfliood is never 
apprehended as morally evil : If it were, then every 
drafliatic writer drawing evil characters, every hiftory- 
^aiDter, every writer of allegories, or epics, every phi-^ 
lofopher teaching the nature of contradictory propofi«* 
tions, would he thought criminal. 

But finofr only the firft fort of fig< ^' v 

fiificancy can be in all actions, and ,.^, - 

. - - . «. dtnerent from 

that too fuppoung that every aaion "T . 

whatfoever il obferved by fome being ^\ - 

or other : let us fee if this will account for morality; 

Perhaps either, ift, * Every aCUon o good which leadft 

' the obferver into true opinions concerning the fenti^ 

' ments of the agent, whether the agent^s opinions be 

' true or falfe/ Or, 2dly, ' That adion is good which 

^ leads the obferver into true opinions cooceming the 

' objed, the tendency of the adion, and the relation 

' between the agent and the objedl.' 

Did virtue confift in this firft fort of fignificancy kA 
truth, it would depend not upon the agent but the faga- 
city of the obferver: the acute penetration of one 
would conftitute an adion virtuous, and the rafhnefs or 
fiupidity of another would make it vicious : and the 
mod barbarous aCHons would raifc no falfe opinion of 
the fentiment$ of die agent, in a judicious obferver. 

The fecpttd fort of fignificancy would alfo make 
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ynttnt confift in the power of obfenrers. An exa6l rea- 
ibner would receive no falfe opinion from the word 
adion Gonoerning the objed or relation of the agent to 
it : and a falfe opinion might be formed by a weak ob- 
ierver of a perfeAly good a^ion.«^An obferrer who 
knew an agent to hare the bafeft temper, would not 
from his word action conclude any thing falfe concern- 
ing the object : and all fuch falfe opinions would arife 
only upon fuppofition that the agent wa» virtuous. 

But may it not be faid, that ' whether men reafon 
^ well about actions or not* there are fome condufions 

* really deducible from every action ? it is a datum 
f fnm which fometking may be inferred by juft confe- 

* quence» whether any one a^ually infers it or not. 

* Then may not this quality in adtions, whether we 
' call it figoificancy or not, that only true propofitions 

* can be inferred from them by jud reafoning, be mo«- 

* ral goodnefs i And may it not be the very idea 

* of moral evil in aAions, that fbme falfe condufi- 
' ons can by juft confequence, be deduced from them?' 
Or if we will not allow thefe to be the very ideas of 
moral good and evil, * are they not uuiverfal juft cha* 

* rasters to diftbguiih the one from the other ?' 

One may here obferve in general, that fince the 
cxiftence of the adlion is fuppofed to be a true premife 
or datum, no falfe condudon can poilibly be inferred 
from it by juft reafoning. We could perhaps often 
jufUy infer, that the agent had falfe opinions ; but 
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then this condudon of the obferver, viz. * that the ' 

* ageDt has falfe opinions' is realiy troe. 

Bat again, it will not make an uni- _ 

verfal charader of good adlions^ that ,^ 

a juft reafon^r would infer from them; . 
- , , ... r 1- ^ . . from actions ytio 
that the opmions of the ^gent are . ;, 1 . . 

* true. For it is thus men mult rea- i . 
fon from adlions ; viz. When the con- 

(litution of nature, the affedtions of agents, and the 
adlion, are given, to conclude concerning the opinions : 
or more generally given any three of thefe to conclude 
thte fourth. Thus fuppofe the ' cooflitution of nature 

* fuchy that the private tntereft of each individual is 

* connedbed with the public good :' fuppofe an agent's 
affedions felfifh only, then from a publicly ufeful ac*' 
tion we infer, that ' the agent's opinions are true:* 
and from a publicly hurtful adtion conclude his opinions 
to be falfe; 

The fame conftitution fuppofed with public affedli- 
6ns as well as felfiih. The obferving a kind or publicly 
ufeful adlion, will nbtimmediatly infer, that the agent's 
ojMnions are either true or falfe: with falfe opinions 
he might do publicly ufeful adlions out of his public 
affedtions, in thofe cafes wherein they are not apparent* 
]y oppofite to his intereft. A public adlion oppofite to 
fome prefent private intereft, would generally evidence 
true opinions ; or if the opinions were falfe, that his 
public affedions were in this cafe much itron^er tbaqi 
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his felf-love, A cruel a£lion would indeed evidence 
falfe opinions, or a very violent unkind paffion. 

Suppofe the fame cooftitution in all other refpe^s, 
with malicious affedlions in aa agent. A cruel or un- 
grateful adion would not always prore the opinions 
of the agent to be ^Ife; but only that his malice in 
this inllance, was more violent than regard lo his 10- 
tereft. A beneficent action would prove only one of 
thefe two, either that his opinions of the conAitution 
were true ; or, that if he was mtfiakeo about the coo* 
ftitution, he had alfo a falfe opinion of the natural ten- 
dency of the a6lion. Thus falfe opimons may be evi- 
denced by contrary actions. 

Suppofe * a conftitution wherein a private intereft 
* could be advanced in oppofition to the public' (this 
we may call an evil conftitution:) fuppofe only felf- 
love in the agent, then a publicly nfeful action, any 
way toilfbme or expenfive to the agent, would evi- 
dence falfe opiiuons : and the moft cruel felfiih actions 
would evidence true opinions. 

In an evil conftitution, fuppofe kind aSe^Hons in the 
agent ; a publicly ufeful a^ion would not cenainly ar- 
gue cither true or falfe opinions. If his opinions were 
true, but kind aifedions flronger than felf-love, he 
might ad in the fame manner, as if his opinions were 
falfe, and felf love the reigning affeAioo. 

In an evil conftitution, fuppofe malicious affedbions 
in an agent, all publicly ufeful adioos would argue falfe 
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opinloos ; and publicly hurtful aflions would argue 
true ones. 

This may (hew us that mea*s adioos are generally 
publicly ufeful, when they have true opiplons, only on 
this account ; that we neither have malicious affedHons 
naturally* nor is there any probability, in our prefent 
^onditution, of promoting a private intereft feparately 
from, or in oppolition to the public. Were there con- 
traty affedions and a contrary conditution, the mofl; 
cruel actions might flow from true opinions ; and con- 
fequently publicly ufeful anions might flow from falfe 
ones. 

In our prefent conftitution, it is __ _ 

probable no perion would ever do , „ 

,. 11. I , ri I character of vtr' 

any thing publicly hurtful, but upon , 

fome falfe opmion. The flowing ^ "^ . . 

- ....,, , fre?n true obtnt* 

from true opinions is indeed a tole- 

rable chara^r or property of vir- 
tue, and flowing from fome falfe opinion a tolerable 
chara^er of vice ; though neither be ftridly univerfal. 
But, I . This is not proper figniGcation, A judicious 
obferver never imagines any intention to communicate 
opinions in fome of the moft important adlions, either 
good or evil. 2. Did an aifliop (ignify falfhood, it is 
generally only logical. 3. The falfe opinion in the a- 
gent is not the quality for which the evil adion is con? 
demned ; nor is the true opinion that for which the 
good adtioo is approved. True opinions io agents often 

Q.2 
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aggravate crimes> as they (hew higher degrees of evil 
aff^dlion, or total abfence of good. And falfe opinions 
generally extenuate crimes, unlefs when the very igno- 
rance or error has flowed front evil afFedion, or total 
abfence of good. 

It is furprrizing, for icrfiande, how anjr fhoold place 
thie evil of ingratitude in denying the perfon injured, 
to have beeb a benefad!or. The obferver of fuch an 
a£tion, if he fuppofed the agent had really that falfe 
opinion, would think the crime the lefs for it : but if 
he were convinced that the agent had a true opinio^, 
he would think his ingratitude the more odious. Where 
we mod abhor adtions, we fuppofe often true opinions : 
and fometimes admire adlions flowing even from falfe 
opinions, when they have evidenced no want of good 
affedion. 

To write a cenfure upon a book fo well deiigned as 
Mr. Woolafton's, and fo full of very good reafcning 
upon the thod ufeful fiibjeds, would not evidence 
much good nature* But allowing him his jud praife, 
to remark any ambiguities or inadvertencies which may 
lead men into confufion in their reafoning, I am confi- 
dent would have been acceptable to a man of fo much 
goodnefs, when he was living. 

One may fee that he has had fome other idea of 
tiioral good, previous to this Hgnificancy of trmh, by 
his introducing, in the very explication of it, words 
pre-fuppofing the ideas of morality previoufly known : 
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fuchas [right,] [obligation J [lye,] [bis] denoting 
[property.] 

Mr. Woolafton acknowledges that 
there may be very little evil in fome ac- l 1 

^ions fignifying falfhood : fuch as throw* . ^ . 

J. u« 1- • r L 1- I r ^^ unequal 
ing away that which is of but little ule ' 

Qr value. It is objeded to him, that 
there is equal contrariety to truth in fuch a^ons, as in 
the greateft villany : he, in anfwer to it, really una- 
wares gives up his whole caufe. He muft own, that 
there may be the Aridleft truth and certainty about 
trifles ; fo there may be the mod obvious falfhood fig* 
nified by trifling anions. If then fignificancy of falfhood 
be the very fame with moral evil, all crimes muft be 
equal. He anfwers, that crimes increafe according to 
the importance of the truth denied ; and fo the virtue 
increafes, as the importance of the truths affirmed. 
Then 

Virtue and vice increaie, as the importance of propofi- 
tions affirmed or denied ; 

But fignification of truth and falfhood does not fo in- 
creafe: 

Therefore (ignification of truth or falfhood, are not the 
fame with virtue and vice. 

But what is this importance of truth ? Nothing elfe 
^t the moment or quantity of good or evil, either 
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private or public, which fhould be prodaced by ani- 
ons, concerning which thefe true judgnaents are made. 
But it is plain, the fignification of truth or falffaood 19 
not varied by this importance ; therefore virtue or 
vice denote fomething different from this fignifica- 
tion. 

But farther, the importance of actions toward pu- 
blic good or evil, is not the idea of virtue or vice : 
nor docs the one prove virtue in an a^on, any farther 
than it evidences kind affe«5tions ; or the other vice, 
farther than it evidences either malice or want of kind 
affections: otherwife a cafual invention, an a^lon 
wholly from views of private intereft, might be as vir- 
tuous as the tnoR. kind and generous ofSces: and 
chance-medley, or kindly intended, but unfuccefsfut 
attempts would be as vicious as murder or treafon. 

... One of Mr. Woolafton's illuftrati- 

jvr ^^^°^ ^^^^ figoificancy of falfhood i^ 
ties ttt jyir^ 1 .1 t 1 •! J • !_• 

jMT I n the idea of moral evil, ends in this, 

^ ' • It is adling a lye.* What then ? 

Should he not firft have fhewn what was moral evil^ 

and that every lye was fuch ? 

Another illuflration or proof i$, that ' it is a^ngCon- 

* trary to that reafon which God has given us as the; 

* guide of our anions.' Does no^ this place the Origi- 
nal idea of moral evil in counteradting the Deity, and 
not in fignlfying falfhood ? But, he may fay, * Coun- 
Vteradling the Deity denies him. to be our benefa^or^ 
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* and figni&s falfhood/ Then why is figoifyio^ falT* 
hood evil i Why» it is conoteraifliDg the Deity, who 
gave as reafin for our guide. Wby is this evil «£ftia ? 
It denies the troth that* * he Is our heoefadlor/ 

Another illaftratioo is this, * That fignifykg falf- 
' hood is altering the natures of things, and making 
^ them be what they aresot, or defiring at leaft to make 

* them be what they are not.' If by altering the na« 
tures be meant deftroying beings, then moral evil con- 
fix in defiring the deftrudxon of other natores« or in 
evil affedions. If what .is meant be altering the laws 
of nature, or defiring that they were (topped; this is 
feidom defired by any but madmen, nor is this defire 
evidenced by fome of the worfi aftioos, nor is luch de- 
fire always cnmioal ; otherwife it were as great a 
crime as any, to wifh, when a dam was broken dowOj 
that the water would not overflow the country. 

if making things be what they are not, means * at* 

* tempting or defiring that any fubje^ fhouldhave two 

* oppofite qualities at once, or a quality and its priva* 

* tion ;' it is cettain then, that according to the Stoics^ 
all vicious men are throughly mad. But it is to be 
doubted, that fochmadneb never happened to even the 
worft of mankind. When a man murders, he does not 
defire his feHow-oreatorc to be both dead and living. 
When he<rohs, he does not defire that both he and the 
poprietor ihoold at the fame time poiTeb. if any fays, 
tint he defires to hove a tight to that, to which ano- 

0.4 
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ther has a right ; it is probably falfe, robbers neithet 
think of rights at all, nor are foUicitous about acquim 
iog tbem: Or, if they retain foroe wild notions of 
rights, they think their indigence, conqueft or courage 
gives them a right, and makes the other's right to 
ceale. If attempting to make old qualities or rights 
give place to new, be the idea of moral evil, then 
erery artificer, purchafer, or magiftrate invefted with 
an office is criminal. 

Many of Mr, Woolaflon's propofitions contradided 
by adioni, are about rights, duties, obligation, ju- 
ftice, reafenablenefs. Thefe are long words, principal 
names, or attributes in fentences. The little word 
[his,] or the particles [as, according] are much bet- 
ter : they may efcape obfervation, and yet may in* 
elude all the ambiguities of right, property, agreement, 
reafonableneis : ^ treating things as they are, and noi 
' as they are not:' or, * according to what they are, 
* or are not,' are expreifions he probably had learned 
from another truly great name, who has not explained 
them fufficiently* 

T p It ni<^y perhaps not feem improper 

i, ■ on tbi9 occafion to obferye, that io 

- . . - . ' the quafi contractus ^ the aviuans do 

no fignificatton : ^ . « r t. • . /• 

^ , not imagine any act of the mind of 

* the perfon obliged to be really figni* 

fied, bat by a ibrt of fidio juris fuppofing it, order hin^ 

^^ a^ as if he bad contra^ed, even when tbey know 
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^hat b? bad contrary intentioDS, 

In the tacit conventions, it is not a judgment which 
is fignified, but an^ad of the ^11 transferring right, in 
which there is no relation to truth or falihood of it* 
feif. The non-performance of coyenants is made penal, 
not becaufe of their figpifying falflioods, as if tbi9 were 
the crime in them : but it is neceffary, in order to pre* 
ferve commerce in any fociety, to make effedual all 
declarations of confent to transfer rights by any ufual 
figns, otherwife there could b^ iiq certainty in roen^s 
tr^fa^pn^. 
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SECT. IV. 

Shvfiffg Ht mfi ofrdafan cMcerning virtue /tnd vies 9 
lifwn ftipfofitkn thai ive receive ihefe ideas by a 
fnoral fenfi. 

^ / f T-T A D tbofe who infift-fo much upoo 
Truths about Xl ^ 

. the aotecedent Teafonabicnefs of 

virtue, told us difiiodly what is reaibo- 

^ ' j^ble or provable concerniag it, many of 

our debates had been prevented. Let us conGder what 

truths concerning anions men could defire to know, 

or prove by reafon. I fancy they may be reduced to 

thefe heads, i . * to Ipiow whether there are not (bme 

* anions or affedions which obtain the approbation of 

* any fpedlator or obferver, and others move his diflike 

* and condemnation?' This queAion, as every man 
can anfwer for himfelf, fo univerfal experience and hi- 
flory (bew» that in all nations it is fo; and confe* 
quently the moral fenfe is univerfal. 2. ' Whether 

* there be any particular quality, which, wherever it 

* is apprehended, gains approbation, and the contrary 
' raifes difapprobation V We (hall find this quality to 
be kind affedion, or ftudy of the good of others ; and 
thus the moral fenfes of men are generally uniform. 
About thefe two queftioas there is little reafoning ; wq 
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know how to aiifwer them from ftfleding din etkr owtt 
ftntiraents, m by confuliing others. 3. * WhataQi-^ 
' ODS do really evidence kind ^6Kons, or do really 
^ tend to the greateft public good ?* About this qae* 
(Hon h all the fpecial reafoning of thofe who treat of 
^he particular laws of nature, or even of civil law^ ! 
this is the Hrgeft field, and the mod ufefiil fbbjea of 
reafoning, which remains upon every fchetae of mo- 
rals, and here we may difcovfer as certain, inyariable* l--f ' 
or eternal truths, as any in Geometry. 4, * What are 
? the motives which, even fvom felf-love, would ex* 

* cite each individual to do thofe anions vhich ai^ 

• pubKcly ufeful?* It is probable indeed, no man 
would approve as virtuous an action publicly ufeful, 'to 
which the agent was excited only by felf-love, withopt 
any kind affedHon : it is alfo probable that -no view of 
intereft can raife that kind affefHon, which we approve 
as virtuous ; nor can any reafonir^ do it, except thaft 
which (hews fome moral goodnefs, or-kmd affedions ia 
the objedt ; for this never fails, where it is obferved 
or fuppofed in any perfon to raife the love of the ob- 
ferver. 

Yet fince all men have naturally felf-love a$ ivdl as 
kind afledlions, the former may often counteradt the 
latter, dr the latter the former; in each cafe the agent 
is uneafy, and in fome degree unhappy. Ifhe firftrafii 
views of human affairs often reprefent private intereft 
a$ oppofite to the public: when this is apprehended. 
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felf-loye may oft^n engage men in publicly hurtful ac« 
tions» which their moral fenfe will condemn; and 
this is the ordinary^<^u^^^yrice. To reprefent th^Te 
motives of felf-interefty to engage men to publicly ufe* 
fal aifHons, is certainly the moft neceflary point in mo* 
rals. This has been fo well done by the antient mora- 
liAs, by Pr. Cumberland, PuiFendorf, Grotius, Shaftesf 
bury ; it is made fo certain from the divine govern- 
ment of the world, the (late of mankind, who cannot 
fubfiil without fociety, from univerfal experience and 
confent, from inward confcioufnefs of the pleafure of 
)^ind affeftiops, s^nd felf-approbation, and of the tor- 
ments of malice, or hatred, or envy, or anger ; that 
po man who confidersjhefe things, can ever imagine h^ 
can have any poffible intereft in oppoGng the publiq 
good ; or in checking or reftraining his kind affedions ; 
pay, if he had no kind afTedtions, his very felf-lov^ 
an4 regard to his private good might excite him tq 
publicly ufeful addons, and diiFuade from the con- 
trary. 

"What farther fhould be provable concerning vir- 
tue, whence it (hould be called reafonable antecedent- 
ly to all afiedtion, or intereft, or fenfe, or what it 
fiiould be fit for, one cannot eafily imagine. 

Perhaps what has brought the epithet reafonable, 
Qf flowing from reafon, in oppofition to what flow^ 
jfrom inftind, affedtion, or paifion, fo much into ufe, i% 
{j^ifi * That it is often obferved, that the very befi 9^ 
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* oar particular afFeAions or defires, when they artf 

* grown yiolent and pafEonate, through the confufed 

* fenfations and propenfities which attend them, make 

* us incapable of confidering calmly the whole tenden- 

* cy of our actions, and lead us often into what is ab-* 

* folutely pernicious, under fome appearance of rela* 

* tive or particular good.* This indeed may give fome 
ground for diflinguifhing between paflionate aAions^ 
and thofe from calm defire or affedlion which employs 
tut reafon freely : bat can never fet rational aflions is 
oppofition to thofe from inftin^, defire or affeAion* | f 
And it mud be owned, that the raofl: pcrfed virtue 
conGfls in the calm, unpafTionate benevolence, rather 
than in particular afFe(flions. 

If one afks • how do we know that _, . _ 

* our affedlions are right when they are _ . 

oj out fnofdi 

* kind V What does the word [right J \. ^ 

fenfe, 
fliean ? Does it mean what we ap- •' -^ 

prove ? This we know by confcioufnefs of our fen/e^ 

Again, how do we know that our fenfc is right, or 

that we approve our approbation ? This can only be 

anfwered by another queftion, viz. * how do we know 

* we are pleafed when we are pleafed?* — Or docs it 
mean, * how do we know that we (hall always approve 

* what we now approve V To anfwer this, we muft 
firft know that the fume conftitution of our fenfe (hall 
always remain : and again, that we have applied our-' 
ftlvs carefully to conQder the natural tendtncy of our 
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a^OBS. Of the contiouaQCc of the fame conftitution ot 
; our fenfe, we are as fure as of the continuaoce of gra* 
; vitation« or any other law of nature : the tendency ot 
our own anions we cannot always know ; but we may 
know certainly that we heartily and fincerely Audy to 
ad accQrding to what, by all the evidence now in our 
|K^wer to obtain, appears as n^ift probably tending to 
public good. When we are confcious of this fincere 
•ndevoar, the evil confequences which we could not 
)ia?e forefeen, never will make us condemn our con-^ 
du^. But without this iincere endeavour, we may of« 
fen approve at prefent what we (ball afterwards con*- 

4emn. 

-,_ If the qucftion means, * How ate 

Jasnv our mo- * r i_ l h 

, _ - . 'we lure that what we apprpve, ail 

ralfinffucer' . , /, „ ,r >, ,^r • • 

•' /, • others ihall alio approve r Of thi» 

•^ we can b e lure upop no jptiemp ; but 

'' * it is highly probable that the fenf^s of 

«11 men are pretty uniform : that the Deity alfo ap* 
proves kind afFec^ions, otherwife he would not have im* 
planted them in us, nor determined us by a moral fenfe 
to approve them. Now fmce the probability that men 
fiiall judge truly, abdratfting from any prefuppofed pre- 
judice, is greater than that they (hall judge faifly ; it 
is more probable, when our anions are really kind and 
publicly ufeful, that all obfervers fhall judge truly of 
our intentions^ and of the tendency of our actions, and 
confeqaently approve what we approve ourfelves, than 
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that tliey (hall judge falOy and condemn them. 

If the meaning of the queflioa be, * will the doin^ , > 

* what our moral fenfe approves tend to our b^pTnefs, ^ 
' and to the avoiding mifery?' It is thus we call a 
tafte wrong, when it makes that food at prefeat grate* 
fttl, which (hall occafion future pains, or death. Thit 
queftion concerning our felf-interefi mud be anfweredi 
by fuch reafoning as was mentioned above, to be well 
managed by our moralifts both antient and modern. 

Thus there feems no part of that reafoning which 
was ever ufed by moralifts, to be fuperfeded by fup« 
pofing a moral fenfe. And yet without a moral fenie t 
there is no explication can be given of our ideas of mo* , ^ 
rality ; nor of that reafonablenefs fuppofed antecedent 
to all in{lindls> affe^ions, or fenfe. 

' But may there not be a right or wrong (late of our 
' moral fenfe, as there is in our other fenfes, accord-i 

* ing as they reprefent their objeds to be as tliey real** 

* ly are, or reprefent them otherwifc?* So may not 
our moral fenfe approve that which is vicious, and dif« 
approve virtue, as a (ickly palate may didike grateful 
food, or a vitiated fight mifreprefenc colours or dimen* 
(ions ? Muft we not know therefore antecedently what 
is morally good or evil by our reafon, before we caa 
know that our moral fenfe is right ? 

To anfwer this, we muft remember that of the fenr 
fible ideas, fome are allowed to be only perceptions in 
our minds, and not images of any like external quality. 
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as colours, founds, tailes, fmells, pleafure, pain. Other 
ideas are images of fbmething external, as duration, 
number, extenfion, motion, refl : thefe latter, for di- 
ilinAioQ, we may call concomitant ideas of fenfation, 
and the former purely (enfible. As to the purely fen- 
fible idea$, we know they are altered by any diforder 
in our organs, and made different from what arife in 
«s from the fame object at other times. We do not 
denominate objects from our perceptions during the 
diforder, but according to our ordinary perceptions, or 
thofe of others in good health : yet no body imagined 
that therefore colours, founds, taftes^ are not feofible 
ideas. In like manner many circumflances diver fify 
the concomitant ideas: but we denominate objedls 
from the appearances they make to us in an uniform 
medium, when our organs are in no diforder, and the 
object not very diflant from them. But none therefor^ 
imagines that it is reafon and not fenfe which difcover^ 
thefe concomitant ideas, or primary qualities. 

Juft foin our ideas of a<ftions. Thefe threo things are 
to bedidingUifhed, i. The idea of the external motion^' 
known firfl by fenfe, and its tendency to the happinefi 
or mifery of fome fenfitive nature, often inferred by 
argument or reafon, which on thefe fubje^s, fuggefls 
as invariable eternal or neceHary truths as any whatfo-^ 
ever. 2. Apprehenfion or opinion of the afFeftions in 
the agent, inferred by our reafon : fo far the idea of 
an a^on reprefents fomething external to the obfer- 
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ver» really exiftiog whether he had perceived it or 
not, and having a real tendency to certain ends. 3. 
The perception of approbation or difapprobation an- 
fing in the obferver, according as the a£fedions o fthe 
agent are apprehended kind in their juft degree, or de- 
ficient, or malicious. This approbation cannot be fup- 
pofed an image of any thing external, more than the 
pleafures of harmony, oftafte, offmeil. But let none 
imagine, that calling the ideas of virtue and vice per- 
ceptions of a fenfe, upon apprehending the anions and 
affedions of another does diminifti their reality, more 
than the like alTertions concerning all pleafure and 
pain, happinefs or mifery. Our reafon often correds 
the report of our fenfes, about the natural tendency of 
the external adion, and correds raih conclufions about 
the affedions of the agent. But whether our moral fenfe ; 
be fubjed to fuch a diforder, as to have different percep - \ 
tions, from the fame apprehended afiPedions in an agent, 
at different tiroes, as the eye may have of the colours of 
an unaltered objed, it is not eafy to determine : perhaps 
it will be hard to find any indances of fuch a change. 
What reafon could corredt, if it fell into fuch a difor- 
der, I know not; except fuggeding to its remembrance 
its former approbations, and reprefenting the general 
fenfe of mankind. But this does not prove ideas of vir- 
tue and vice to be previous to a fenfe, more than a like 
corredlion of the ideas of colour in a perfon under the 

R 
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jaundice, proves that colours are perceived by reafbn^ 
previoufly to fenfe. 

If any fay, * this moral fenfe is dot a rule:' M^at 
means that word ? It is not st ftraight rigid body : it if 
Hot a general propofition, Ihetirxfig What means $rt fit ta 
obtain an end : it is not a proportion, a&rting, that a 
fuperior will make thofe happy who aA one way, and 
miferabk who a6ts the contrary way. If thefe be the 
meanings of rule, it is no rule ; yet by refleding upon 
it our underftanding may find out a rule. But what 
ruleof a^ons can be formed, without relation to feme 
end propofed ? Or what end can be propofed, without 
prefuppofing inftindls, defires, affefdons, or a moral 
fenfe, it will not be eafy to explain. 
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SECT. V. 

Sht^ittg that virtue may have nnhatever h titeaHt iy 
merits and he rtnaardahle upon the fuppofitioni 
that it is perceived hy a fenfi^ and tiered from 
affe£lion or inftinfl. 

O O M E will not allow any merit in adions flowing 
from kind indin^s : * merit, fay they, attends ac- 

* tions to which we are excited by reafon alone, or to 

* which we freely determine ourfelves. The operaii- 

* on of inftin^s or afledtions is neceiTary, and not vo- 

* luntary ; nor is there more merit in them than in the 
^ (hining of the fun, the fruitfulnefs of a tree» or the 

* overflowing of a ftream, which are ail publicly ufe- 

* ful.' / 

But what does merit mean? or ., . , 
praue-worthineis r Do thelc words 

* denote the quality in adions, which gains approbati- 

* on from the obferver, according to the prefent con- 

* (litution of the human mind?* Or, sdly, Are thefe 
a^EHons called meritorious, * which, when any obferver 

* does approve, all other obfervers approve him for his 

* approbation of it; and would condemn any obfer- 

* ver who did not approve thcfe actions ?* Thcfe ar« 
the only meanings of meritorious, which I can con- 
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ceive as diftinA from rewardable, which is conSdered 
hereafter feparately. Let thofe who are not fatisfied 
with either of thefe explicatioDs of merit, endeavour to 
giFC a definition of it reducing it to its (imple ideas : 
and not» as a late author has done, quarrelling thefe 
defcriptionSy tell us only that it is deferVing or being 
worth of approbation, which is defining by giving a 
fynonimous term. 

Now we endeavoured alreadyto (hew, that * no rea- 

.- / * fon can excite to a€lion previoufly to fome end, and 

^ ^ * that no end can be propofed without fome in{lin<Et or 

* afFedion/ What then can be meant by being excited 

by reafon» as diflindl from all motion of inftinfks or af- 

fedions ? Some perhaps take the word [inftind] folely 

for fuch motions of will, or bodily powers, as deter'> 

mine us without knowledge or intention of any end. 

Such inftinds cannot be the fpring of virtue. But th^ 

\ foul may be as naturally determined to approbation of 

' certain tempers and afFedions, and to the defire of cer- 

j tain events when it has an idea of them, as brutes are^ 

{ by thek lower inftinds, to their adions. If any quarrel 

the application of the word inftind to any thing higher 

than what we find in brutes, let them ufe another 

word« Though there is no harm in the (bund of this 

word, more than in a determination to purfue fitnefs, 

which they mud allow in the Divine Will, if they 

afcribe any will to him at all.. 

Then determining ourfelve^ freej|y,does it mean ad- 
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ing without any motive or exciting reafon ? If it did 
not mean this, it cannot be oppofed to adting from in- 
fiind or affedions, (ince all motives or reafons |>rerup- 
po(e them. If it means this, that * merit is found only 

* in anions done without motive or affedion, by mere 
^ eleddon, without prepollent defire of one adion or 

* end rather than its oppofite, or without defire of that 

* pleafure which * fome fappoie follows upon any elec- 

* tion, by a natural connexion:* Then let any man 
confider whether he ever ads in this manner by mere 
eledtion, without any previous defire ? And again, let 
him confult his own bread, whether fuch kind of ac- 
tion gains his approbation ? Upon feeing a perfon not 
more difpoTed by afFedion, compaffion, or love or de- 
fire, to make his country happy than miferable, yet 
chufing the one rather than the other, from no defir^ 
of public happinefs, nor averfion to the torments of 

others, but by fuch ap unafFedtionate determination, as 

> 

* This IS the notion of liberty given by the Archbifliop of 
Djtiblin, in his mod ingenious book, De Origine Mali, This 
opinion does not reprefent freedom of ele^ion, as oppofite to 
all inftinA or defire^ but rather as arifing from the defire of 
that pleafure fuppofed to be connected with every election. 
Upon bis fcheme there is a motive and end propofed in every 
election, and a natural inftinA toward happinefs prefuppofed: 
though it is fuch a motive and end as leaves us in perfeA li^ 
berty. Since it is a pleafure or happinefs, not connected with 
one thing more than another, but following upon the determi* 
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that by which fm mores his firft fiojj^r rather than the 
fecond, io giving an inftaooe of a trifling ai6tion ; lel 
any one aik if this aflioo ihoukl be meritorious : and 
yet that there (hould be no merit in a tender compaiK" 
onate heart, which (brinks at every paip of its fellow* 
creataret, and triumphs in their happinefs ; with kind 
a^Tedions and ftrong defire labouring for the puUie 
good. If this be the nature of meritorious a^ons ; 
every honeft heart would difclaim all merit in morals, 
as yiolently as the old ProteA^ts reje^ed it in juftifi"; 
cation. 

But let us fee which of the two fenfes of merit or 
praife-worthinefs is founded on this (l will not call it 
unreafonable or cafual, but) unafFci^ionate choice. If 




greateft viilany, as well as of the moft ufeful anions ; 
but who will fay that they are equally approved ?^— • 
But perhaps it is not the mere freedom of choice which 
IS approved, but the free choice of public good, with- 
out any affedlion. Then adlion? are approved for pu- 
blic ufefulnefs, and not for freedom. Upon this fup- 
poiition, the heat of the f^in, the fruitfulnels of a tree, 
would be meritorious : or if one fays, * thcfe are not 
' aftions ;' they are at lead meritorious qualities, mo- 
tions, attractions, 6cc. And a cafual invention may be 
meritorious. — — Perhaps free election is a conditio 
J^nc qua non, and public ufefulnefs the immediate, 
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cauie of approbj^tlon ; peitber feparateljr ^ but both 
joiDtly am mpritorioas,: free «le&ion alone is not me* 
lit; public uf^fulpeft alone is not merit; but both 
concMrringf Tben ibf>}id any perfon by mere ele^iooi 
without any defire to ferve the publip, let about mines, 
or any ufeful manufg^ure ; cm* fbould a perfon by mere 
ele^ion (lab a man without knowing him to be a pu- 
blic rpbbeF ; here both free eleflion and public ufefuK 
fiefs may concur ; yet will any one fay there is merit 
or virtue in fuch anions ? Where then ihall we find ^ , ^■ 
merit, uolefs in kind afie^ions^or defire and intention of | // - /«. -' # .</^ 
the public good ? This mo? es our approbation where* 
ever we ob&rve it ; and the want of this is the tru9 
reafon why a fearcber for mines, a free killer of aa 
Qfiknowo robber, the warming fgn, or the fruitful tree^ 
are* not counted tperitoriom , 

But it may be faidt that to make an adioo merito- 
rious, it is neceifary not only that the a^ion be pub^ 
licly yfeful, hot that it be known or imagined to be 
fuch, before the agent freely chufes it. But what does 
this add to the former fcbeme ? Only a judgment or 
opinion in the uoderftanding, concerning the natural 
tendency of an a^ion to the public good : few, it may 
be prefumed, will pIao9 virtue in afleat pr diiTent, or 
perceptions* And yet this is all that is fuperadded to 
tbe foriDer eafe. The agent muft m>t deiire the pub- 
lic good* or have aoy ki9d aflPe^ons, This would fpoil 
tbe freedom of ehoic^i according to their fchemci whp 
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iDfift on a freedom oppofiteto aflfe^ons or inftiodtst 
but he rauft barely know the tendency to puUic good^ 
and without any propenfity to, or defire of the happi- 
nefs of others, by an arbitrary eleAion, acquire his 
merit. Let every man judge for himfelf, whether thefe 
are the qualities which he approves. 

What has probably engaged many into this way of 
fpeaking, - that virtue is the efFedt of rational choice, 
* and nor of indiD^ls or affedtions, * is this; they find, 
that * (bme actions flowing from particular kind affe^- 
' ons, are fometimes condemned as evil,' becaufe of 
their bad influence upon the (late of larger focieties ; 
and that the hurry and confufed fenfation of any of oup 
paflions, may divert the mind from confidering the 
whole efTedl of its actions : they require therefore to 
virtue a calm and undiflurbed temper. 

There is indeed fome ground to recommend this tem- 
per as very neceflary in many cafes ; and yet Ibme of 
the moft paffionate a^ons may be perfectly good. But 
in the calmed temper there muft remain affedlion or 
defire, fome implanted inftinA for which we can give 
00 reafon ; otherwife there could be no adHon of any 
kind, as it was fliewn above in the firft fedlion. 

If meritorious adlions are thefe which whofbever 
does not approve, is himfelf condemned by others : 
the quality by which they are conftituted meritorious in 
this fenfe, is the fame which moves our approbation. 
^e condemn any perfon who does not approve tha| 
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which we ourfelves approve : we prefume the fenfe of 
others to be conftituted like our own ; and that any 
other perfon, would he attend to the a<flions which we 
approve, would alfo approve them, and love the a- 
gent ; when we find that another does not approve 
what we approve, we are apt to conclude, that he has 
not had kind affedions toward the agent, or that ibme 
evil affe<5lion makes him overlook his virtues, and on 
this account condemn him. 

Perhaps by meritorious is meant the fame thing with 
another word ufed in like manner, viz. rewardahle. 
Then indeed the quality in which merit or rewardable- 
nefs is founded, is different from that which is denoted /> 
by merit in the former meanings. 
■ Rewardable, or deserving reward, 
denotes cither that quality which ^ ^ *^^* 

would incline a fuperior nature to ^ ^* 

make an agent happy: Or, 2dly,"that quality of ac- 
tions which would ms^e a fpedator approve a fuperior 
nature, when he conferred happinefs on the agent, and 
difapprove that fuperior, who inflided mifery on the 
agent, or punifhsd him. Let any one try to give a 
meaning to the word rewardable diAind from thefe, 
and not fatisfy himfelf with the words worthy of, or 
deferving, which are of very complex and ambiguous 
fignification. 

Now the qualities of an adion determining a powers 
fttl nature to reward it, muft be Tarjous accordbg \% 
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the conflitQtioQ and si^dtions of that fuperior. If he 
has a moral knh, or fonKthlng analogous of a mprQ 
«xce]lept fort, by which he is det^rmio^ to love thofe 
who evidence kind afTet^ionv, and to define their hap* 
pinef«i then kind aSe^ion is a quality menpg to re- 
ward. 

But farther, if this fuperior be benevoltnt, and ob<* 
ferves that inferior natures can by their mutual anions 
promote their mutual happinefs ; then he muft inchne 
to excite them to publicly ufeful adtions, by profpe<n:s 
gf private intcreft, if it be needful : therefore he will 
engage them to fucb aiftions by profpedls of rewards, 
Whw^er be the ioternal prindple of their aAioos, or 
whatever their affedioos be. Thefe two qualities in 
actions, viz. flowing from kind affet^ions, and public 
ufefulnefs concurring, undoubtedly inclioe the beneyo- 
lent fuperior to confer happinefs : the former alone, 
where, through want of power, the agent is difappoint- 
od of his kind intentioos, will incline a benevolent fu? 
perior to reward ; and the want of power in the agent 
will never iodine him to puaifh. But the want of kind 
affe^ions, although there be publicly ufeful adkions, 
may be fo ofTenfive to the moral fenfe of the fuperior 
nature, as to prevent reward, or excite to punifh ; uo« 
lefs this conduit would occafion greater public evil, by 
^withdrawing from many agents a necefTary motive to 
public ufefulnefs, viz. the hope of reward. 

^t if she fuperior were malicious with a moral . 
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fenfe contrary to our8> the contrary affe^oDs aad tcQ'» 
fJency of a6tions would excite to reward^ if any fucb 
thing could be expected from fuch a temper^ 

If anions be called rewardable, when * a fpe^ator 

* would approve the fuperior mind for conferring ret 
f wards on fuch anions / then varions actions muft h» 
rewardable, according to the moral fenfe of the fpec* 
tator. Men approve rewarding all Hind affe^ona : and 
if it will promote public good to promife rewards to 
publicly ufeful a(S^ions from whatfoerer a^eftiona they 
proceed, it will evidence benevolence in the fuperior to 
do fo. And this is the cafe with human goveroorst 
who cannot dive into the aife^ona of men. 

Some ftrongly affert-(which i$ of- „-, , 
ten the only proof) that * to make an . ... 

* adion rewardable, the agent (hould ' ., 
. - . J . 1. • -i 11 nations to evil 

* have had mcltnation) to evil as well , ^ 

. J , ,,,1. f 5 ^^ necejary to 

. as to good. What means this? * 

^% J • **• J • 1 inahe an agent 

That a good governing Mmd is only j it p 

inclined to make an agent happy, or 

to confer a reward on him when he has fome evil af-* 

fe^ions, which yet are furmounted by the benevolent 

affedHons ? But would not a benevolent Superior to* 

dine to make any benevolent agent happy, whether he 

had any weaker evil inclinations or not ? Evil indioa^ 

tions in an agent would certainly rather have fome /en« 

deney to dtminifh the love of the fuperior mind. Gaii<» 

not a good mind love an agent, and defire hb bappi^ 
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nefsy unlefs he obferves fome qualities, which, were 
they alone, would excite hatred or averfion P Muft there 
be a mixture of hatred to make love flroog and efFec- 
tuai, as there mud be a mixture of fhade to fet off the 
lights in a picture ? Is there any love, where there is 
no inclination to make happy ? Or is ftrong love made 
up of love and hatred ? 

It is true indeed, that men judge of the flrength of 
kind affe^ons generally by the contrary motives of 
felf-love, which they furmount: but muft the Deity 
do fo too ? Is any nature the lefs lovely, for its having 
DO motive to make itfeif odious ? If a being which has 
no motive to evil can be beloved by a fuperior, (hall 
he not defire the happinefs of that agent whom he 
loves ? It is true, fuch a nature will do good anions 
without profpedof any felf-intereft; but would any 
benevolent fuperior (ludy the lefs to make it happy on 

that accoupt ? ^But if they apply' the word re- 

wardable to thofe anions alone, whieh an agent would 
not do without profpeQ of reward: then indeed to 
make an a<5Hon in this fenfe rewardable, it is necefTary 
that the agent fhould either have no kind affedlions, or 
that he fhould live in fuch circumdances, wherein felf- 
love fhould lead to actions contrary to the public good, 
and overpower any kind afFe^ions ; or that he fhould 
hav( evil affedtions, which even in a good conflitution 
of the world, his f<?lf-love could npt ov^r-balance \n\hy 
i^t reward. 
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This poor idea of rewardablenefs is taken from the 
poverty and impotence of human governors : their funds 
are foon exhauded ; they cannot make happy all thofe 
whofe happinefs they defire : their little {lores muft be 
frugally managed ; none mud be rewarded for what good 
they will do without reward, or for abftaining from 
evils to v/hich they are not inclined. Rewards mud be 
kept for the infolent minifter, who without reward 
would fly in the face of his prince ; for the turbulent 
demagogue, who will raife factions if he is not bribed ; 
for the covetous, mean-fpirited, but artfal citizen, who 
will ferve his country no farther than it is for his pri- 
vate intereft* But let any kind honed heart declare 
what fort of characters it loves ? Whofe happinefs i& 
mod defires ? Whom it would reward if it could ? 
Or what thefe difpofitions are, which if it faw reward- 
ed by a fuperior nature, it would be mod pleafed, and 
mod approve the conduct of the fuperior? When 
thefe quedions are anfwered, we (hall know what, 
makes anions rewardable. 

If we call all anions rewardable, the rewarding of 
which we approve ; then indeed we fhall approve the 
rewarding of all adtions which we approve, whether the 
agent has had any inclinations or motives to evil or 
not : we (hall alfo approve the promifing of rewards to 
all publicly ufeful adlions, whatever were the affedlions 
of the agents. If by this profpeCl of reward either ma- 
licious natures are redrained from mifchief« or felfiih 
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nature^ induced to ferve the pubiic» or benevolent na- 
tures not able without reward to furmount real or ap-> 
parent fclfiih motives : in all tkefe cafes, the propof- 
ing rewards doe* really advance the happinefs of the 
whole, or diminifh its mtfery ; and evidences benevo* 
leoce in the fuperior mind) and is confequently approve 
ed by our moral fenfe. 

Id this laft meaning of the word rewardable, thefe 
difpofitioos are rewardable. i . Pure Unmixed benevo<* 
lence. 24 PrepoUent good affi^ions. 3. Such weak 
benevoleoccy as will not without reward overcome ap« 
parently contrary motives of felf-Jove. 4. Unmixed 
felf-love* which by profpedt of reward may ferve the 
public. 5. Self-love» which by afiidance of rewards, 
may orer-balance fome malicious affedlions. If in thefe 
cafes propofing rewards will increafe the happinefs of 
the fyflem, or diminifh its mifery, it evidences good- 
ncfs in the governor, when he cannot fb well otherwife 
accompHHi fo much good for the whole. 

if we fuppofe a neceility of making all virtuous ar- 
gents equally happy, then indeed a mixture of evil dif- 
pofitions, though furmounted by the good, or of flrong 
contrary motives over- balanced by motives to good, 
would be a circumflance of fome importance in the dif- 
tribution of rewards : fince fuch a nature, during the 
ftruggle of contrary affedions or motives, mufl have 
had lefs pieafure than that virtuous nature which n)et 
\^th no oppofition : but as this very oppofiticxi gave 
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<his nature full evidence of the ftrength of its virtue^ 
this confcioufneTs may be a peculiar recompence to 
which the unmixed tempers are ftrangers : and there 
feeros no fuoh neccility of an equal happinefs of all 
natures. It is bo way inconGftent with perfcA good* 
iiefs, to make different orders of beings; and, provid-* 
ed all the virtuous be at lad folly content, and as hap« 
py as they defire, there is nothing abfurd in fuppofing 
different capacities and different degrees ; and during 
the time of probation, there is no neceffity, not theleaft 
fhew of it, that all be equal. 

Thofe who think * no perfon punifhable for any 
' quality or a^i(M), if he had it not in his power to 
' have had the oppofite quality, or to have abftained 
' from the action if he had willed it;' perhaps are 
not miflaken : but then let them not ai]^rt on the o* 
ther hand, that it is unjuft to reward or make happy 
thofe, who neither had any difpofittons to evil, nor 
could poffibly deiire any fuch difpofitions. Now if 
men's affeAions are naturally good, and if there be in 
their fellows no quality which would neceffarily raift 
malice in the obferver ; but, on the contrary, all qua< 
lities requifite to excite at leaft benevolence or compof* 
fion : it may be juAly faid to be in the power of every 
one, by due attention, to prevent any malicious affec* 
tions, and to excite in himfelf kind aife^ions toward 
all. So that the intricate debates about human liberty 
do not affe^ what is here alledged, concerning our 
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moral fenfe of iffedioDft and anions, any more than 
any other fchemes. 

Some alledge, that merit fitppofes, befide kind af- 
fedlion, that the agent has a moral fenfe, reflects upon 
his own virtue, delights in it^ and chufes to adhere to 
it for the pleafure which attends it. f We need not 
debate the ufe of this word merit : it is plain, we ap-. 
prove a generous kind adlion, though the agent had not 
made this refledticm. This reiledion (hews to him a 
motive of felf-love, the joint view to which does not 
increafe our approbation : but then it mud again be 
owned» that we cannot form a juft concluflon of a cha- 
racter from one or two kind, generous a<5):ions, efpeci** 
illy where there has been no very Arong motives to 
the contrary. Some apparent motives of intered may 
afterwards ov^r-balance the kind affedions, and lead the 
agent into vicious adtions. But the reiledion on virtue, 
the being once charmed with the lovely form, will dif- 
cover an intereft on its fide, which, if well attended to, 
no other motive will over-balance. This rcfledlion is 
a great (ecurity to the charadler ; and mud be fappofcd 
in fuch creatures as men are, before we can well de- 
pend upon a conftancy in virtue* The fame may be 
(aid of many other motives to virtue from intercd ; 
which, though they do not immediately infinence the 
kind afFedlions of the agent, yet remove tbefe obflacles 

■ f Sec Lord Shaftcibury's Jn^iiry cooeemkig Virtue^ part f • 
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to them, from falfe appearances of intereft. Such are 
thefe from the fan<5lioDS of divine laws by future re- 
wards and punifhments, and even the roanifeft advan- 
tages of virtue in this life: without reflexion on which, 
a (leddy courfe of virtue is fcarce to be expedled amidft 
the prefent confufion of human affiiirs. 



S 
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SECT. VL 

How far a regard to the Deity h necejffary to make an 

aGioft virtuous 4 



I. Co M E imagine, that * to make an a^ion virtu- 
ous, it is neceHary that the agent (hould have 
previoufly known his adion to be acceptable to the 
Deity, and have undertaken it chiefly with defign to 
pleafe or obey him. We have not, fay they, reafoa 
to imagine a malicious intention in many of the word 
adlions: the very want of good afFe^ions in their 
juft degree, mud conflitute moral evil. If fo, then 
the moral evil in the want of love or gratitude, muH: 
increafe in proportion to the caufes of love or grati- 
tude in the object : by the caufes of love, they mean 
tho(e qualities in the object upon obfervation of which 
love or gratitude arife in every good temper. Now 
the caufes of love toward the Deity are infinite ; 
therefore the want of the higheft poflible degree of 
love to him, muft be infinitely evil. To be ex- 
cited more by fmaller motives or caufes than by 
greater ; to love thofe who are lefs lovely, while 
we negleft him in whom are infinite caufes of love, 
muft argue great perverfenefs of afTe^iona. But 
the caufes of love in the Deity, his infinite goodnefs 
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toward all, and even toward ourfdves, from whence 
fprings all the happinefs of our lives, are infinitely 
above any caufes of love to be found in creatures : 
therefore to a^ from love to them without intention 
to pleafe God, mad be infinitely evil.' 
If this reafbning be jufl, the bed of men are infinite* 
lyeviL The didindion between habitual and a<^tual in* 
tention will not remove the difficulty, fince thcle argu- 
ments require adlual intention. An habitual intention 
is aot a prefent aA of love to the Deity, influencing 
our adlions more than a^ual love to creatures, which 
this argument requires ; but a prior general relblution 
tiot at preient repeated. 

To find what is juft on this fubjcift, we may premife 
feme propofitions of which men mud convince them* 
felves by refie^iM. 



II. There i^ in mankind fuch a __ 

difpofition naturally, that they deiire 

the happinefs of any known fenfitive ^ ^ 

. . . . r/i tiffs of temper. 

nature, when it is not inconliitent '' 

with fomething more flrongly defired ; fo that were 

there no oppofitions of intereft either private or public/ 

and fufficieot power, we would confer upon every being 

the highed happinefs which it could receive. 

But our underdanding and power are limited, fo 

that we cannot know many other natures, nor is our 

utmod power capable of promoting the happinefs of 
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many: our anions are therefore ioftuenced by fome 
(Ironger affedtons then this general benerolence. 
There are certain qualities found in fome beings more 
than in others, which excite ftronger degrees of good- 
will, and determine our attention to their interefts, 
while that of others is negledled. The ties of blood, 
benefits conferred upon us, and the obfervation of vir- 
tue in others, raife much more vigorous affections, 
than that general benevolence which we may have to- 
ward all. Thefe qualities or relations we may call 
the caufes of love. 

However thefe affedlons are very different from the 
general benevolence toward all, yet it is very probable, 
that there is a regularity or proportion obferved in 
the confiitution of our nature ; fo that abftradting 
from fome acquired habits, or affociations of ideas, 
and from the more fudden emotions of fome particular 
paiSons, that temper which has the mod lively grati- 
tude, or is the mod fufceptive of friendfhip with virtu- 
ous charaders, would alfo have the (Irongefl general 
benevolence toward indifferent perfons : and on the 
contrary, where there is the weaked general benevo- 
lence, there we could expe^ the lead gratitude, and 
the leaft friendship, or love toward the virtuous. If 
this proportion be obferved, then we may denote the 
propeniity of mind, or the difpoGtion to receive or to 
be moved with any tender or kind affe^ons by the 
goodnefs of temper. Then, 

The degree of kind affedion toward- any perfon is 
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in a compound proportion of the apprehended caules of 
love in him, and of the goodnefs of temper in the ob- 
fcrver, . 

When the caufes of love in two objeds are appre- 
hended equal, the love toward either in different per- 
fbns is as the goodnefs of temper. 

When the goodnefs of temper is the fame or equal, 
the love toward any objedls will be proportioned to the 
caufes. 

The goodnefs of any temper is therefore as the 
quantity of love, divided by tho apprehended caufes. 
And (jnce we cannot apprehend any goodnefs in hav- 
ing the degree of love above the proportion of its cau- 
fes, the moA virtuous temper is that in which the love 
equals its caufes, which may therefore be exprefled by 
unity f. 

Hence it follows, that if there were any nature in- 
comparably more excellent than any of our fellow- 
creatures, from whom alfb we our&lves, and all others 
had received the greateft benefits ; there would be lefs 
virtue in any fmall degree of deflre of his happinels, 
than in a like degree of love toward our fellow- crea- 
ture. But not loving fuch a being, or having a fmaller 
degree of love, mud evidence a much greater defe^ in 
virtue, than a like want of love toward our fellow- 
creatures. For the caufes of love being very great, 
unlefs the love be alfo very great, there mud be fome 
t See Treat. ». {^{t 3. art. ix. lad paragraph. 
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depravation of the temper^ foine want of the naturat 
proportioD, or of that calm deliberation and calm ftf^ 
fedlioQSy toward objefls of the underfianding. 

^, . ni. To apply thi$ to the Deity it 

f f 1 very obvioos. Our afFedions toward 

rules applted ,. '.r • ^ r i 

. '' ^ him anle m the lame manner as toward 
io the love of ... , 

our fellows, m proportion to our atten«> 

tion to the caufes of love in him, and 

the goodnefs of our temper. The reflection on his; 

goodnefs raifes approbation ^d complacence, his be* 

neiits raife gratitude, and both occafion good- will or 

benevolence. ' His happinefs is perhaps imagined 

* wholly detached from all events in this world, abfo* 

* folate, and unvaried in himfelf.' And yet the fam^ 
inclination of mind might remain in us, though we had 
ibis opinion. When the happinefs of a friend is in 
fufpenfe, we deQre it \ when he has obtained all that 
which v(t defired, the fame inclination of mind (eema ta 
remain toward him, only without that uneafinefs ac* 
compaoying defire of an uncertain objed x thus gra* 
vity may be faid to be the fame when a body is refting^ 
CD a fixed bafe, as when it caufed defcent. 

Upon this fcbeme of the divine happinefs, it is not 
cafy to account how our love to him could excite us to. 
promote the happinefs of oar fellows. Our frequeoi 
contemplatioD of fuch an amiable excellent nature^ 
pight indeed tQxtd to reform or improye our temper. 
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by prefenung an example engaging our imitation. 

If we imagine thit the Deity has fuch perceptions of 
approbation or didike toward adions as we have onr* 
feives, then indeed our love to him would dire<^ly ex- 
cite at to do whatever he approves* and fliun what he 
condemns. We can fcarce avoid imagining, that the 
Irequent recurring of events dxfapproved, muft be un- 
eafy to any nature, and that the obferving approved 
aidtioos muft be delightful. 

If we imagine that the divine happlnefs, or any part 
of it is conne^ed with the happineis of his creatures, 
(b that their happinefs is conftttuted the occadon of 
his ; then indeed our love to the Deity will diredlly 
excite us to all manner of beneficent actions. It is 
tme, many good men deny thefe two laft opinions, yet 
it is probable, when their minds are diverted from fpe-^ 
culations, by opportunities of aflioo,. there recurs fome 
imagination of offence, uneafiaefs, and refentment ia 
the Deity, upon obferving evii a6doos ; of delight and 
joy in beholding good adioos ; of forrow upon ob*. 
lerving the mifery of his creatures, and joy upon (ee-> 
ing them happy : fo that by their love to the Deity, 
they are influenced to beoefioent adions, notwithftand- 
ing their fpeculative opioiont • In our conceptions of 
the Deity, we are continually led to imagine a refeni^i 
blance to what we feel in ourfelvei. 

Whoever maintains thefe opinioiis.of the Deicy ta 
be true, mud alfo fuppofe * a particabr determifiatioA 

S4 
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* of all eveots in the univerTe;' othenvife this part of 
the divine happioefs is made precarious and uncertain, 
depending upon the undetermined will of creatures. 
' The di?er£ty of opinions concerning the divine hap* 
pinefs, may lead men into different ways of accounting 
for the influence which the love of God may have up- 
on our aflions toward our fellows : but the affedHons 
toward the Deity would be much the fame upon both 
fchemes. Where there were the fame juft apprehenfi- 
ons of the divine goodnels in two perfons, the love to 
the Deity in both would be proportioned to the goodr 
nefs of temper. Though the higheft poi&ble degree of 
love to a perfe^ly good Deity, would evidence na 
more virtue of temper, than a proportioned love to 
creatures ; yet the having only fmaller degrees of lovo 
to the Deity, would evidence a greater defedt of good- 
nefs in the temper, than any want of affection toward 
creatures. 

Here it mud be remembred, that in argnmg con-; 
cerning the goodnefs of temper from the degree of love 
diredly, an^ the caufes of love tnverfly, a^ual attenti'*. 
on to the caufes of love is fuppofed in the perfon. For 
it is plain, that in the he£t temper no one affedion or 
idea can always continue prefent, and there can be po 
affed^ion prefent to the mind, toward any objed, while 
the idea of it is not prefent. The bare abfence there- 
fore of affedion, while the mind is employed upon a 
different obje^, cap argue no evil in the temper, far* 
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ther then want of attention may argae want of afle^tY 
on. In like manner, in the bed tegaper, there am be 
so love toward an objedl unknown : the want there* 
fore of love to an cb]t€t unknown, can argue no evil 
in the temper farther than ignorance may argue want of 
affedtion. It is certain indeed, that he who knows that 
there is a good Deity, and adtually thinks of him, and 
of all his benefits, yet has not the ftrongeft love and 
gratitude toward him, muft have a temper void of all 
goodnefs ; but it will not follow, that the mind is void 
of goodnefs which is not always thinking of the Deity, 
or adlually loving him, or even does not know him. 
How far the want of attention to the Deity, and igno- 
rance of him, may argue an evil temper, muft be (hown 
from different topics, to be confidered hereafto'^ 

IV. But previoufly to thefe inqui* ^ 
ries we muft confider * what degrees y. ^ «. 

* or kinds of affedion are necelTary to "^ j^ 

* obtain the fimple approbation of in- 
' nocence.' It is plain, the base abfence 

of all malice is not enough. We may havej^ general 
benevolence toward a mere fenfitive nature, which had 
no other defire but felf-love ; but we can apprehend 
qo moral goodnefs in fuch a being : nay, it is not eve- 
ry fiiiall degree of kind affedions which we approve. 
There muft be fome proportion of kind afKdions to 
the otb^r faculties in any nature, particularly to its 
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underftandiDg and adive powers to obtain approbation^ 
Some brutes evidence fmall decrees of good-will, which 
make them be approved in their kind; but the fame 
degrees would not be approved in a man. There is an 
higher degree expedted in mankind/ to which, if they 
do not come up, we do not account them innocent. It 
is not eafy to fix precifely that degree which we ap« 
prove as innocent by our moral fenfe. £very kind af- 
fedion, if it be conGdered only with relation to its own 
object, is indeed approved ; fuch as natural affection, 
gratitude, pity, friendfhip: and yet when we take a 
more extendve view of the tendency of fome adlions 
proceeding even from thefe afiedioos, we may often con- 
demn thefe adtions when they are apprehended as per- 
nicious to larger fyftems of mankind. In the fame- 
manner we often condemn aflions done from love to a 
particular country, when they appear to be pernicious 
to mankind in general. In like manner, felf-prefervati* 
on and purfuing private advantage abdradlly confider-' 
ed, is innocent : but when it ii apprehended as very 
pernicious in any cafe to the fafety of others, it is' 
condemned. 

Mankind are capable of large exienfive ideas of 
great focietles. And it is es^peded of them, that their 
general benevolence fliouid continually direct and limit, 
not only their felfifh atfe^'ons^ but even their nearer 
attachments to others : that their delire of public good, 
^nd a? erCon to public mifcry. (hoiUd otercome at lea^ 
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their defire of pofiu?e private advantages, either km 
ihemfelves or their particular favourites ; fo as toi 
make them abftain from any a6^ion which would be po* 
fitively pernicious or hurtful to mankind» however be^ 
heficial it might be to themfelves, or their favourites^ 
To undergo pofitive evil for the fake of pofitive good tQ 
pthers, feems fome degree of virtue above innocencti 
which we do not UDiverfally expe6t : but to rejed po« 
iitive attainable good, either for ourfelves or our par^ 
ticular favourites, rather than occafion any consider* 
%h\c mifery to others, is requifite to obtain the appro* | 
bation of innocence. The want of this degree we coo<* 
demn as pofitive evil ; and an agent rouft rife above it 
by politive fervic^s to mankind, with fome trouble and 
^xpence to himfelf, before we approve him as virtuous* 
We feem indeed univerfally to ^xpe6( from all mei) 
thofe good offices which give the agent no trouble or 
expence: whoever refufes them is below innocence* 
But we do not poiitively condemn thofe as evil, who 
will not facrifice ^heir private intereft to the advance-* 
ment of the pofitive good of others, unlefs the pri« 
vate intereft be very fmall, and the public good very 
great, f 

3ut as the defire of pofitive private good it weaket 



f Tn many <^aeftiotis of this nature we mnft have reconr^ 
%}th AriQotU to a icn<f , which ii the lafi jadge in parliculaf. ^ 
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than averfioo to private evil, or pain ; fb our deCre of 
the poficiye good of others^ is weaker than our averiion 
to their mifery : it feems at lead requifite to innocence, 
that the Aronger public affection, viz. our averfion to 
the mifery of others, fhould furmount the weaker pri- 
vate affedion, the defire of poCtive private good ; fo 
I that no profped of good to ourfelves, (hould engage ug 
i to that which would occaiion prepollent mifery to 
others. It is in like manner requifite to innocence, that 
our averHon to the mifery of greater or equal fyflems, 
fhould furmount our defire of the pofitive good of thefe 
to which we are more particularly attached. 

How far it may be neceffary to the charadler of in- 
nocence to fubmit to fmaller private pains to prevent 
the greater fufFerings of others, or to promote fbme 
great poCtive advantages ; or how far the happinefs of 
private fyflems fhould be negleded for the faappipefs of 
the greater, in order to obtain the approbation of in<i> 
Docence, it is perhaps impofHble precifcly to determine, 
or to fix any general rules ; nor indeed is it neceffary. 
,; Our bufinefs is not to find out * at how cheap a rate 
\ ' we can purchafe innocence, but to know what is 
i * moft noble, generous and virtuous in life.* This wq 
know confifls in facrilicing all pofitive interefls, and 
bearing all private evils for the public good : and in 
fpbmitting alfo the interefls of all fmaller fyflems to the 
ipteri^ds of tlie whole : without any other exception or 
referve than this, that every man may look upon hin^* 
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felf as a part of this fyftem, and confequently not fa- 
crifice an important private intereft to a lefs important 
intercft of others. We may find the fame fort of diffi- 
culty about all our other fenfes, in determining precife- 
ly what objedls are indifferent, or where pleafure ends, 
and difgufl begins, though the higher degrees of the 
grateful and ungrateful are eafiJy diftinguifhed. 

It is alfo very difficult to £x any precife degree of 
affedlion toward the Deity, which fhould be barely re- 
quifite to innocence. Only in general we muft difap- 
prove that temper, which, upon apprehenfion of the 
perfedl goodnefs of the Deity, and of his innumerable 
benefits to mankind, has not (Ironger affe^ions of love 
and gratitude toward him, than thofe toward any 
other being. Such affedlions would neceffariiy raife 
frequent attention and confideration of our actions; 
and would engage us, if we apprehended any of them to 
be offenfive to him, or contrary to that fcheme of events 
in which we apprehended the Deity to delight, to a- 
void them with a more firm refolution than what we 
had in any other affairs. Pofitive virtue toward the 
Deity ttiuft go farther than a refolute abftaining from 
offence, by engaging us with the greateft vigor, to do 
whatever we apprehend as pofitively pleafing, or con- 
ducive to thofe ends in which we apprehended th« 
Deity delights. It is fcarce conceivable that any good 
temper can want fuch affections toward the Deity, 
when once he is known» as were above fuppofed necef- 
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Ikry to innocence^. Nor can we imagine poiiciye de- 
grees of goodnefs of temper above innocence, where 
aSedions toward the Deitjr do not artfe proportion<- 
ably. 

AVhat is here faid relates only to the apprehenfion^ 
of our moral fenfe, and not to thofe degrees of virtue 
which the Deity may require by revelation : and every 
one's heart may inform him whether or no he does not 
approve, at lead as innocent, thofe who omit many 
good offices which they might poiTibly have done, pro- 
tided they do a great deal of good ; thofe who careful- 
ly abftain from every apprehended offence toward the 
peity, though they might poffibly be more frequent iri 
a6ls of devotion. It is true indeed, the omiiHon of 
what we know to be required is pofitively evil : fo that 
by a revelation we may be obliged to farther fervices 
than were requifite previoufly to it, which we could not 
innocently omit, after this revelation is known : but 
We are here only confidering our moral ftnfe. 

-- ^ . V. Now let us enquire how far fim- 
liovj far t^' 

jf pie ignorance of a Deity, or unaffeflcd 

norance of g, ., . 

• . . ^ . f atneiim evidences an evil diipoinion, or 

' ^ti^ of good affections below inno- 



cence. 

! 
1 



I . Affe^ons arifing upon apparent caufes, or pre- 
fent opinions, though falfe, if they be fuch as would 
arife in the bed temper^ were thefe opinions true, can-. 
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sot argue any prefent want of goodnefs in any temperi 
of themfeWea : the opinions indeed may often arguo 
a want of goodnefs at the time tbey were formed : but 
to a benevolent temper there is no caufe of malice, or 
ef the ultimate defire of the mifery or non-exiftence of 
any being for itfelf. There may be caufes of diflike^ 
and defire of mifery or non-exiftence, 9S the means of 
greater good, or of lefTening evil. 

2. No objed which is entirely unknown, or of 
which we have no idea, can raife affedlion in the beft 
temper; coofeqnently want of afPcdlion to an unknown 
objed evidences no evil. This would be the cafe of 
thofe who never heard even the report of a Deity, \( 
ever there were any fuch : or who never heard of any 
fellow- creatures, if one may make a fuppofition like to 
that made by Cicero *. And this is perhaps the cafe^ 
as to the Deity, of any unfortunate children, who may 
have fome little ufe of reafon, before they are inAru«ft* 
ed in any religon. 

If there really were an innate idea of a Deity fo im- 
printed, that no perfon could be without it ; or if w4 
are fo difpofed, as neceflarily to receive this idea, as 
fbon as we can be called moral agents : then no igno- 
fance of a Deity can be innocent ; all atheifm mud be 
affcfled, or an opinion formed, either through evil af- 
fedtion, or want of good afledion beloW innocence* BttI 

* JDe Nat. Dcor. lib. i , csp. 37. Zx Ariftotcle. 
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if the idea of a Deity be neither imprinted, nor offer it- 
felf previoufly to any refledion, nor be univerfaJJy ex- 
dted by tradition, the bare want of it, where there has 
been no tradition or refledlion, cannot be called crimi- 
nal upon any fcheme. Thofe who make virtue and 
vice relative to a law, may fay, * Men are required to 
* reflet, and thence to know a Deity.' But they muft 
allow promulgation nece^ary, before difobedience to 
a law can be criminal. Now previoufly to reflexion it 
is fuppofed impoiEble for the agent to know the legifla- 
tor, or to know the law requiring him to refle<fl, there- 
/.fore this law requiring him to reflet, was not antece- 
"[dently to his reflection publifhed to him. 

The cafe of human laws, the ignorance of which 
does not excufe, is not parallel to this. No perfon un- 
der any civil government can be fuppofed ignorant that 
there are laws made for the whole (late. Bat in the 
prefent fuppofition, men antecedently to reflexion may 
be ignorant of the Deity, or that there are laws of 
nature. If any fubjedt could thus be unapprized, 
that he lived under civil government, he (hould not be 
accounted compos mentis. The fuppofition indeed ia 
both cafes is perhaps wholly imaginary ; at lead as to 
perfons above childhood. One can fcarce imagine that 
ever any perfon was wholly unapprized of a governing 
Mind, and of a right and wrong in morals. Whether 
this is to be afcribed to innate ideas, to univerfal tra- 
dition, or to fome necefFary determination in our na- 
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ture, to imagine a defigning Caufe of the beautiful 
objeds whicb occur to os, \rith a moral fenfe> let the 
carious enquire* 

3. Suppofe an idea formed in a benevolent mind, of 
ether fenfitiTC natures, defire of their exiAence and 
happinefs would ari(e« 

* 4i A good temper would incline anyone to wifb* 
that other natures were benevolent, or morally good* 
iince this is the chief happioefs. 

5* A good temper would deiire that the adminiftra- 
tion of nature were by a benevolent or good mind. 

6. All defire of any event or circumftance Inch'nes 
any mind to fearch into the truth of that event or cir- 
cumftance, by all the evidence within its power to ob- 
tain. 

7. Where there is fuch defire, and fufficiently obvi- 
ous evidence given in proportion to the faj^acity of the 
defiring mind, it will come to the knowledge of the 
truth, if its defire be ilrong. 

Now from thefe propofidons we may deduce the 
following conclufions. 

1 . Soppofing the idea of a good Deity once appre- 
hended, or excited either by report, or the (lighted re- 
fle(5lion ; if there be objedive evidence in nature pro- 
portioned to the capacity of the inquirer, ibr the ex- 
igence of a good Deity, atheifm dire<5l]y argues want 
of good affection below innocence. 

2. If there be only the fimpie tradition or prefump- 

T 
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lioo of a governiog mind onoe taakd ; and if tliete b0 

efideoce at before for his goodoeb, to coodiide the 

Deity evil or malidous, muft argue waatoffwdaftc^ 

tien as before. 

3, Soppoft the idea of an tiil Deitfr onoeexcited^ 

and ibme prefumptiont for his malice fro» tradittoo^ 

or flight refle^o upon particahir e? ik in aatare ; to 

reft in this opiaion witfaoat iBqoiry, woaid argue wast 

of good affe^ion ; to defire to rejed this opinion^ or 

confute it by contrary efidencey would afgne good af- 

fedion: fuppofe fbch contrary e?ideo€Se8 obvions t* 

noogh in natitre to one whi> inquire as difigently about 

it as about his own iotereft ; to contittue m the faiie 

opinion cannot be innocent. 

... . , VI. In like manner 

Jiow ignorance sn human . . ^ ,, 

-,.-., , , coocemingoorraJow-crea- 

tfc'tfir/ evidcncei a bad ° „ ,, 

tures, who are aauaiiy 
temper. , 

^ known to as. 

4* To imagine fellow- creatsres morally good, either 

according to evidence upon toqipiry, or even by a raflx 

opinion, evidences good afie^ion. 

5. Imagining thcftt evil contrary to obvious evi- 
dence, argues want of good afiedioo below innocenoe. 

6. Retaining and hiculcattog an opiffion either of 
the caufes of love in others^or of the caofis of averfion^ 
induces an habit ; and makes the temper prone to the 
affection often raifed. Opinioo of goodnefi in the Det« 
ty and our fellows, increafts good afieffion^ «hl inv- 
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l^rotm tkft temper : eoatrary opinion of eitli0r» by rti^ 
Ung iniqncQt a?erfiAni, weakeoft good adUtioM* anA 
Imj^rs the temper. 

This ibay (bew ho^ cautiooB men enght to lie Aft 
pafling fentence upon the impiety of their fellows, or 
reprefeoting them as wicked and profane, or hateful 19 
the Deiiyt and joAly given over xo eternal fiJifery : we 
may fee alft what a wife mark ic is to know the tru^ 
church by» that * ic proAoanoes damnation on all 0- 
thers.* Which is one of the eharaders of the Romifh 
f hurebt by Whidi it is oftsa recomyewdibd 9p the fefeft 
br ChriAians tp live in. 

Tbe fame propolGcions qaay be applied tp «ir opioid 
imi, coBCcrDiog the toajturel tcodeadef of fdione. 
Where the eridence is obino^s as before^ ^ood f^^Bif 
ion will produce trae opiqions^ and faUe opinions often 
argue want of good aflTedion below taApce&ce, Tb<M» 
though in ad*ent Or diflent of themfelves, there «an nei-r 
ther be TittUe nor vice, yet they may be evidences of 
either in the ageot^ as weU a9 his external notioos. It 
is not poiEble indeed for Haca to determine pmciicly in 
toiany cafes the quantity of evidence, and its pri^portioo 
lo the lagacity of the obferver, whicli will argue guile 
in him, who contrary to it, forms a falfi; opinion. BaH 
taen are no better judges of the degrees of virtue and 
yice in exteraai aSioas. This therefor^ will sot prove 
ibat all falfe opinions or errors are innocent, more than 
external adioBS : the (earcfaj^r of heaxts can judge es- 

T 2 
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a€dj of both. Humaa punifhmeots are only methods of 
fclf'dcfcncc ; in which, the degrees of guik are not thel 
y i proper meafurc, but the neceffity of reftraining actions 
j for the fafety of die pablic. 

VII. It is next to be confider- 
Honv'want of aU ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ of attention to 
tention evidences a ^^^j^^^ ^„ „g„^ ^^^ ^£ g^ 
had temper. aflfeaions, in any agent, to whom 

he is known. 

Every good temper will have ftroag afFedlions to a 
good Deity, and iidiere there is (Irong affection there 
will be frequent reflexion upon the objed beloved, de- 
Cre of pleafing, and caution of ofTence. In like manner 
every perlim of good temper, who has had the know- 
ledge of a country, a fyftcm, a fpecies, will confider 
how far thefe great focieties may be affe^ed by his ac- 
tions, with fucb attentioh as he ufes in his own a&irs ; 
and will abftain from what is injurious to them. 

Attention to a Deity apprehended as good, and go- 
verning the univerfe, will increafe the difpbfition to be- 
neficence in any good agent various ways; by profpeds 
4)f reward, either prefent or future ; by improving his 
temper through obfervation of fo amiable a pattern % 
or by railing fcntiraents of gratitude toward the Deity^ 
to whom we may imagine the pablic happinefs to be 
acceptable. In like manner, the conGdering a fpecies or 
fyflem may increafe our good offices, fioce their im«* 
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refls are adranced by good offices to individuals. 

But then from a like reafoniog to that in art. II, it 
is plain, that in equal moments of good produced by 
two agents, the goodnefs of the temper is rather inr 
yerfly as the federal additional helps, .or motives to it. 
So that where no more good is done, in equal abilities, 
by one agent who had prefented to him the joint mo- 
tives of piety toward God and hi^manity toward men, 
than is done by another from mere humanity, the lat- 
ter gives a beuer evidence of a good temper. And 
where higher n^otives of gratitude to God are preient- 
ed jto one than to another, uolefs the good done from 
theie ftronger n^otives is greater, the temper muft be fo 
much the worfe. * 

But an injurious adtion which appearfsd to the agent 
not only pernicious to his fellowis, or to particular per- 
fons, butoffenfire to the I>eity> and pernicious to a fy« 
fiem, is much more vicious, than when the agent did not 
refled upon the Dejty, or a cpnimuoity. . 

VIII. W« Q)uft not hence ima- Nothing in this 
gine, that in pi;der to produce greater fcbtme fuper* 
virtue in ourfelves, we fliould regard fedesthedutyof 
the Deity no farther, than merely to love to the Dei' 
abftain from offences. Were it our fole ty^ and general 
intention in beneficent adHpps, only benevolence* 
\Q obtain the private pleafure of felf- 
* See Luke x. i», 13, 14* . 
T 3 
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approbation for the degree of oor ▼irtuo, this might 
feem the proper means of having great firttte vith the 
lead expenc^. But if the real intention, which oonftitiite§ 
an a6Hon virtuous, be the promoting public good } thca 
toluntarily to reject the confideratton of any motire 
which would increafe the moment of public good, or 
would make 09 ta6Ye rigorotia and fiedfaft in virtue* 
muft sirgue W^t 6f good affe^on* G^ offices done 
fiT>m lAett humanity^ while the motif e| of piety were 
not preiftiit tb the mind, provided they were not ex- 
cluded by dire€): defign^ or blameable inadvertence; 
may in this particular cafe be a better indication of « 
good temper^ than offices only of equal importance 
done by another of equal abilities, from the joint mo* 
tives of piety and humanity ; yet the retaining deiign-* 
cdly and ffequehtly rec&lling all thefe motives with a 
view 16 increafe the moitient of public good in our ac« 
lions, if they reiilly do fo, argues virtue, equal to, of 
greater than that in the former cafe : and the afitded 
ntgleO of thefe motives, that fo we may acquit our- 
felves virtooufly with the leaft expence to ourfelvcs, or, 
with the leaft mbment of public good, muft evidence 
want of good affe^tioAs, and bafe trick and artifice to 
impofe upon obfervers, 0r our own hearts, Tkete^ 
fore 

Since gratitude to the Deity, and even confideraii«> 
on of private intereft, tend to increafe the m<»ieot of 
our beneficence, and to ftrengtheo good affedions, the 
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roluntary retaining them with this view evidences vir- 
loe, and affediog to n^ie^ them evidences vice.'* 
And yety 

If the moment produced by the conju^ion of thefe 
motives, be not greater than that produced with unaf* 
feded negled of thefe motives, from particular good 
afFttdion, there is lefs virtue in the former than in the 
latter* 

Men may ufe names as they pleafe, and may chufe 
to call nothing virtiie but ' what is intended chiefly to 
' evidence aflfedion of one kind or other toward the 
* Deity,' Writers on this fcheme are not well agreed 
jiboot what this virtuoiis intention is ; "Whether only 



* This may fufficiently juHify the writers of morality in 
their proving, ' that virtue is the fureft means of happinefs to 
^ theaget)t.' It is alfo pfain from unlverfai experience^ tliat a 
regard t^ the Deity, frequent refle£kion on hit goodnefs, and 
cooreqoent a£H of love, are the ftrongcft and tno(k univerfally 
prevailing means of obtaining a good temper. Whatever in(li- 
tution therefore does mod c6ie^ualiy tend to raife mens atten* 
tion,to recall their minds from the hurry of their common af- 
fairs, to inftruA them in the ways of promoting pabiic good 
fhrthcr than the bufy part of the world without affi(hace would 
proibably apprcbesdi moft be fo wife and good» that every 
Koneft mind (hoald rejoice in it, evpn though it had no other 
authority than human to recommend it. Every one will under- 
(land that by this is meant a public worihip on fet days, in 
which k (lop is put to commerce, and the bufy part of maohbil 
ia(bu£led in th« dat}c» of piety and humanity. 

T4 
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to evideace fubmiffion, or fabmiffion and love, or to ex? 
prefs gratitude by compliance with the divine will, or 
to exprefs a difintereded edeem, or to obtain our own 
happinefs by meaos of the divine favour. This lad in- 
tention may influence a very corrupt mind in fome 
things. And the former more generous intentions muft 
really increafe the goodnefs of every aAion,.and are 
the higheft virtues of themfelves. But let them not af-t 
fert, againft univerfal experience, that we approve no 
anions which are not thus intended toward the Deity. 
It is plain, a generous compafEonate heart, which, at 
firfl view of the diftrefs of another, flies impatiently to. 
his relief, or fpares no expence to accomplifh it, meets 
with ftrong approbation from every obferver, who has 
not perverted his fenfe of life by fchool-divinity, or 
philofophy. Joining frequently and habitually the ad^ 
of piety with thofe of humanity is, no doubt, the per- 
fection of goodnefs and virtue. Bpt we muft not deny 
the reality of virtue in thefe actions, which are not of 
the moft perfed fort. 

To be led by a weaker motive, where a flronger is 
alike prefent to the mind, to love a creature more than 
God, or to have ftronger defires of doing what is grate- 
ful to creatures than to God, when we equally attend 
to both, would certainly argue great perverGon of our 
affedions ; or to (ludy the particular good of one, more 
thsw that of a fyftem, when we refledled on both : but 
as no finite mind can retain at once a muldplicity of ol{« 
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jc&Bf fo It cannot always retain any one objedk* Whea 
a perfbn therefore not thinking at prefent of the Deity, 
or of a community, or fyftem, does a beneficent a6ki- 
on from particular love, he evidences goodnefs of tem- 
per. The bare abfence of the idea of a Deity, or of af* 
fedions to him, dSan evidence no evil; otherways it 
would be a crime to fall afleep, or to think of any thing 
elfe : If the bare abfence of this idea be no evil, the 
prefence of kind affections to feilow*creatures cannot 
be evil. If indeed our love to the Deity excited to any 
action, and at the fame time love to a creature exdted 
to the omiffion of it, or to a contrary adion, we muft 
be very criminal if the former do not prevail ; yet this- 
will not argue all adHonsto be evil in which pleafing the 
Deity, is not diredly and chiefly intended. Nay, that 
temper muft really be very deficient in goodne&, which 
ever needs to recall the thoughts of a di^ne command 
and itt fanftions, or even the thoughts of the interefls 
of greater focieties or fyilems, before it can be engag- 
ed into any particular a6ts of kindnefs. Accordingly 
we find in nature that the particular kind pafEons gene- 
rally move the mind firft. And upon refledHon, more 
extenfive motives begin to occur, and regards to the 
great head of the rational fyftcm. The frequent recall- 
ing thefe thoughts, inde^, does ftrengthen all good' 
affedlions, and increafes the moment of beneficence to' 
be expeded from any temper ; and with this view fre- '' 
giiently to recall fqch thoughts, mod bp one of the beft' 
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kelps to Virtue, and erideoce high degrees of it. Nay^ 
one cannot call that tenaper entire and complete, which 
has not the ftrongeft affe^on toward the grsateft beoe«» 
fadlor, and the moft worthy objed* 

Beings of fach degrees of knowledge, and fuch ex* 
tent of thought, as mankind are not only capable of^ 
but generally obtain, when nothing interrupts their in- 
quiries, muft oatorally arife to the knowledge of the 
Ddty, if their temper be good. They mull formge* 
Beral conoepdoos of the whole, and fee the order, mf" 
doffl, and goodpefs in the adminiflration of nature in 
fome degree^ The knowledge and lore of the Deity, 
the uniTerfal mindi is as nataral a perftflion to fuch a 
bdog as man, as any acoompKfhment to which wt ar*' 
tilt by cultivating our natural difpodtions ; nor is that 
mind come to the proper ftate and vigor of its kind^ 
Where religion is not the main cxercife and delight. 

metier the Dc '*' '^""J '! T^'l ^""^^ 
., . , ^ , argument on this lubje^. Some a)- 

•^ I'nr- ^^^2*1 That fincc the Deity is re- 

l ^^y tb^ ^^^^ ^^ ^1 ^^ tP^ ^^ tli8 

univerfe, even of all the virtue, or 

* good afledtion in creatures, which are the feem- 

f ing caufei of lote toward them, it muft argue 

f flrange perverfion of temper to love thofa in whom • 

f there is no caufe of love, or who are (a they afle^ 

f (o/peak) Botfatng) or emptincft of all goodncft. Tbg 
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^' Deity alone is aiiliable» in whom there is infimte falf 
f nefs of every a&iiable quality. The Deityi fay they^ 
f not without fome reafon, is the ctaie of every plea' 
f fant fenfation, which he immediately eisccites accordii 
f ing to a general law, upon the occaGoo of motions a- 
' rifing iq oqr bodies ; thit Itkewife he gave us that gt« 
f ne/al inditaation^ which we toodify into all out dif« 

* ferent afiedHoos ; God therefiire^ fay they, is alon« 
? lovely. Other things arc not to be beloved* but oal]^ 
^ the goodnefs of God appearidg in them ; Nay ibm^ 
f make the loving of them, without coofidering God ai 
^ difpla^^ng his gpodnefi in th«n» to be iainitely evil/ 

In anfwer to thii it muft be ownedi that * God'i 
f being the cattfe of all the gp6d in the ttntver(e» will 
f no doubt raife the higheft love to him in a good tetn« 
f per, when it refledls upon it/ 

But I ft, had all men this apprehenfioo that ' there 

* was no good in any creature,' they really would not 
[ove them at all. But men generally imagine with very 
good ground, that there are good betngi diflio^ from 
God, though prodqced by him ! and whtther this opi*' 
mop be true or falfe, it evidences bo eyi|. 

9. As upon this fcheme God ii the caufe of afi plci-f 
fant fenfation, fo is he the oaufe of all pain 1 he is* U'- 
eordiag to them, the cauft;c^ that iadinatioti nrliicll I ^ 
we modify into evil aAdtofi, a» well as into good» If 
then we are to love God c^ly* for what we call good) 
ifedioB in creAtttm« and Aot thi OiMttta ditialelvtt^ 
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we roaft alfo only lore God upon obfervlng evil affe^i- 
9ns in creatoresy and have no averfion to the bafeft tem- 
per, fince God gave the general inclination alike in botl^ 
cafes. 

3. If we may fuppofe real beings diflind from God> 
that their affedtions aire not God's afiedions, if God is 
not the only lover and hater, if our moral fenfe is de- 
termined to approvis kind affedions, and our love or 
l^nevolence mufl arile toward what we approve ; or if 
we find an inftindb to defire the happinefs of every fen- 
fitive nature, we cannot avoid loving creatures, and 
we rouft approve any kind affedtions obfecved in others 
toward their fiellows. It is true, we mud approve the 
higheft affediions toward the Deity, and condemn, as 
a defidency of juft affe&ions toward God any degree 
which is not fuperior to our other a£fe£tions. But (Hll> 
tffedti6os towards creatures, if they be diftindl natures^ 
maft be approved. 

4. If to make a mind virtuous, or even innocent, it 
be neceflary that it fliould have fuch fqblifne fpeculati7 
ens of God, as the to Tfoir in the intelledlual adive fy- 
item (if we call one agent in many paffive organs an ac- 
tive fyftera,) then God has placed the bulk of mankind 
in an abfolute incapacity of virtue, and inclined them 
perpetually to infinite evil, by their very inftinds and 
Datura! affbflioQS. Does the parental afiedHon diredl a 
man to love the Deity, or his children ? Is it the divi*- 
9iV» ^ which our pity or compaffioa is directed ? I§ 
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God the object of humanity ? Is it a defign to fupport 
the divinity, which we call generofity or liberality ? 
Upon receipt of a bene€t> does our nature fugged only 
gratitude toward God ? AfFedlions toward the Deity 
may indeed often accompany affe^ions toward crea- 
tures, anddofo in a virtuous temper: but thefe are 
diftin^ afFedtions. This notion of making all virtuous 
afTedlions to be only direded toward God, is not fug- 
gefted to men by any thing in their nature, but arifes 
from the long fubtle reafonings of men at leifure, and 
unemployed in the natural affairs of life. 

5. If there be no virtue or caufe of love in creatures^ 
It is vain for them to debate wherein their virtue 
confifts, whether in regard toward the Deity, or in any 
thing elfe, fince they are fuppofed to have none at all. 

To conclude this fubjedt. It feems probable, that 
however we roufl look upon that temper as exceedingly 
imperfedV, inconftant, and partial, in which gratitude 
toward the univerfal benefadlor, admiration and love 
of the fupreme original beauty, perfedlion and good- 
nefs, are not the flrongeft and mod prevalent affefti- 
ond ; yet particular actions may be innocent, nay, vir- 
tuous, where there is no adlual intention of pleafing the 
Deity, influencing the agent. 
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